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PREFATORY  NOTE 

THE  purpose  of  this  volume  is  a  critical  biography  of 
the  dramatist  William  Congreve.  It  was  undertaken 
in  September  1921  at  the  suggestion  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh 
who  pointed  out  the  need  of  an  accurate  account  of  this 
author's  life  and  work.  The  only  biography  of  Congreve 
had  been  written  by  Sir  Edmund  Gosse  in  1888,  an  in- 
valuable book,  but  it  was  found  to  be  lacking  in  accuracy 
and  completeness.1  These  defects  prevailed  in  the  revised 
edition  of  the  book  published  in  1924.  This  is  no  dis- 
paragement of  its  author,  for  no  single  critic  has  so  en- 
riched our  knowledge  of  the  eighteenth  century,  enabled 
us  to  know  so  many  of  its  interesting  personalities,  and 
brought  to  the  surface  so  much  of  its  fine  gold,  as  Sir 
Edmund  Gosse.  He  was  a  tireless  worker,  sharing  with 
Sir  Leslie  Stephen  the  distinction  of  being  the  foremost 
pioneers  in  uncovering  the  treasures  of  this  neglected 
period.  Because  of  this  very  diversity  of  his  accomplish- 
ments he  had  not  the  time  for  an  exhaustive  study  of  any 
one  author.  Over  two  years  were  spent  in  collecting 
material  for  the  present  biography,  which  it  is  my  hope 
is  justified  both  for  its  correction  of  former  errors  and 
for  much  new  information. 

Among  the  more  obvious  additions  to  which  I  would 
call  attention  are  genealogical  data ;  two  lyrics,  The  Decay 
and  The  Message,  unknown  and  unpublished  since  1692; 
the  completion  of  the  ballad  hitherto  attributed  to  Con- 
greve in  Love  for  Love;  the  lyric,  Leave  Leave  the  Drawing 
Room,  quoted  by  Thackeray  and  found  only  in  Chalmers's 
English  Poets  (18 10);  the  establishing  of  the  exact  date  of 
Collier's  Short  View,  a  revaluation  of  his  ability  as  a  con- 
troversialist, and  a  more  complete  and  accurate  survey  of 

1  Edmund  Gosse,  Life  of  William  Congreve,  1888.  Great  Writers  Series. 
Revised  and  enlarged  edition,  1924 
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the  ensuing  stage  war  than  has  previously  appeared;  two 
new  manuscript  letters  to  Joseph  Keally,  one  found  in  the 
Morgan  Library  in  New  York  and  the  other  in  the  British 
Museum;  a  prologue  found  in  the  Muses  Mercury  for 
July,  1707;  a  lyric,  To  Maria,  in  the  same  magazine  for 
November,  1707;  the  establishing  of  Congreve's  number 
oiTheT atler,  which  is  not  the  one  attributed  to  him  by  Mr. 
Montague  Summers  in  his  edition  of  The  Works  of  William 
Congreve  (1923).  While  these  are  the  principal  contributions 
in  this  biography  there  are  many  others,  such  as  establishing 
the  date  of  The  Tears  of  Amaryllis  and  the  first  collected 
edition  of  Dryden's  plays,  accounting  for  the  manuscript 
called  A  Satyr  against  Love  falsely  attributed  to  Congreve, 
explaining  the  controversy  over  Squire  Trelooby,  &c. 

Two  great  difficulties  confront  the  biographer  of  Con- 
greve and  make  his  task,  however  important,  relatively 
thankless.  These  are  the  dearth  of  reliable  contemporary 
information  about  the  dramatist  and  his  habit  of  guarding 
scrupulously  the  details  of  his  private  life.  Brief  accounts, 
chiefly  of  his  plays,  were  written  during  his  time  by 
Langbaine,1  Gildon,2  and  Jacob.3  The  principal  value  of 
these  historians  is  their  record  of  the  contemporary  ap- 
preciation of  Congreve's  plays.  Jacob  is  the  most  authentic 
of  the  three,  for  the  facts  in  his  Poetical  Register  were 
given  to  him  by  the  dramatist  himself.4  Congreve's  active 
career  as  the  first  dramatist  in  London  lasted  only  seven 
years,  from  1693  to  1700,  after  which  he  lived  for  twenty- 
nine  years  in  quiet  retirement.  Seven  months  after  his 
death,  a  book  was  published  by  Edmund  Curll  entitled 
Memoirs  of  the  Life,  Writings,  and  Amours  ofW.  Congreve, 

1  Gerard  Langbaine,  An  Account  of  the  English  Dramatic  Poets.  Oxford,  1691. 

2  Charles  Gildon,  Langbaine 's  Lives  and  Characters  of  the  English  Dratnatick 
Poets:  continued  down  to  this  time  by  (C.G.).  London,  1699. 

3  Giles  Jacob,  The  Poetical  Register.  2  vols.  E.  Curll.  London,  171 9.  Giles 
Jacob,  An  Historical  Account  of  the  Lives  and  Writings  of  our  most  considerable 
English  Poets.  London,  1724.  4  See  the  preface  of  The  Poetical  Register. 
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Esq.1  It  purported  to  be  written  by  'Charles  Wilson', 
which  was  probably  the  pseudonym  for  John  Oldmixon 
a  hack  writer  who  compiled  several  other  'lives'  of  eminent 
authors  for  Curll.  This  Memoir  consists  of  scraps  of  un 
related  material,  and  its  few  grains  of  truth  must  be 
verified  by  comparison  with  more  reliable  sources.  Dr. 
Arbuthnot,  the  poet  and  court  physician,  contended  that 
one  horror  greater  than  death  was  to  have  one's  'life' 
published  by  Curll  before  the  obsequies  were  over.  In 
1736,  Thomas  Southerne,  the  dramatist,  sent  a  single  page 
of  notes 2  on  the  life  of  Congreve  to  Dr.  Birch,  one  of  the 
editors  of  the  General  Dictionary  (1734-44),  the  first 
comprehensive  biographical  dictionary  published  in  Eng- 
land. Despite  their  brevity  these  notes  are  the  most 
extensive  source  of  contemporary  information.  All  else 
that  is  known  of  him  has  been  taken  from  numerous  books 
and  a  few  manuscripts  as  detailed  in  the  footnotes. 

We  know  little  about  Congreve  that  is  intimate.  Those 
frailties,  preferences  and  prejudices,  biases,  personal  habits 
and  idiosyncrasies,  which  bring  Swift,  Pope,  and  Johnson 
close  to  us  are  not  recorded  of  Congreve.  He  appears  from 
this  distance  as  the  embodiment  of  qualities  most  prized 
during  his  time — reserve,  polish,  dignity,  and  poise.  His 
ideal  of  life  was  to  preserve  the  appearance  of  perfect 
decorum,  and  he  approximated  to  this  ideal  by  living  with 
ceaseless  circumspection.  This  'unreproachful  man',  as 
Steele  calls  him,  was  the  pattern  of  finesse  and  urbanity 
in  that  most  urbane  age.  But  this  very  gloss  of  perfection 
constitutes  an  almost  impenetrable  veil  about  the  in- 
dividuality of  the  man  and  obscures  his  unique  quality. 

The  recent  revival  of  public  interest  in  Congreve  is 
undoubtedly  the  result  of  a  return  at  present  to  certain 
conditions  prevalent  in  his  time.  A  period  of  tension  and 

1  A  MS.  note  on  the  title-page  of  the  1730  edition  in  the  Bodleian  (Godwyn 
Pamphlets,  339  (5))  contains  this  record:  Tub.  in  August,  1729,  with  Curll's 
name  in  the  title-page.'  2  B.M.  MSS.  Harley  4221. 
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restraint,  such  as  the  recent  European  War,  is  usually 
followed  by  a  critical  revaluation  of  life  with  emphasis 
upon  its  freer  side.  When  society  is  in  such  a  ( state  of  flux, 
and  values  have  not  become  accepted  and  established, 
critical  comedy  thrives  because  of  its  intellectual  approach 
to  current  problems.  But  the  fame  of  Congreve  does  not 
endure  primarily  because  of  his  ability  as  a  social  critic. 
Two  hundred  years  have  elapsed  since  his  death  without 
producing  a  literary  artist  who  could  rival  him  in  com- 
pactness and  polish  of  phrase  or  in  his  understanding  of 
the  rich  quality  of  words.  His  best  work  will  always  be 
the  especial  delight  of  a  smaller  group  than  would  be 
attracted  by  any  other  equally  eminent  author. 

It  has  been  thought  unwise  to  burden  the  pages  of  this 
biography  with  excessive  footnotes.  They  are  used  only 
where  the  source  of  material  is  not  stated  or  implied  in  the 
text  and  for  supplementary  information.  When  the  full 
title  of  a  book  has  been  given  it  is  subsequently  abbreviated, 
and  well-known  reference  works  are  referred  to  by  their 
short  title  whenever  possible.  Quotation,  particularly 
from  letters,  has  been  liberally  used  when  it  has  embodied 
a  personal  attitude.  We  become  more  aware  of  men's 
qualities  and  their  relation  with  their  fellows  through  their 
own  words  than  by  means  of  any  account  of  what  they  have 
said.  If  we  are  interested  in  a  man  we  prefer  to  listen  to 
him  and  his  friends  when  they  discuss  themselves  than  to 
any  biographer's  report,  which  is  at  best  second  hand. 

This  biography  would  not  have  been  written  except  for 
the  suggestions  of  its  subject  and  method  of  treatment  by 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  who  was  an  inspiring  guide  and  teacher. 
Much  helpful  advice,  particularly  with  regard  to  source 
material,  was  also  given  by  Professor  Nichol  Smith  and  Mr. 
Brett  Smith.  To  several  others  who  have  assisted  me  with 
details  and  suggestions  I  must  remain  silently  indebted. 

D.  C.  T. 
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Chapter  One 
SOCIAL  AND  LITERARY  SURVEY 

IT  has  been  aptly  observed  that  a  nation  in  its  youth 
wages  war  and  writes  poetry  and  in  its  maturity 
philosophizes  and  writes  prose.  The  youthful  enthusiasm 
which  found  expression  in  the  explorations,  geographical 
and  literary,  of  the  great  age  of  the  Virgin  Queen,  had 
changed  to  a  calm  rational  examination  of  human  life 
during  the  century  that  separates  Shakespeare  and  Con- 
greve.  When  the  latter  was  born,  a  decade  after  the  return 
of  Charles  II,  England  was  as  sharply  divided  into  the 
two  factions  of  Cavaliers  and  Puritans  as  it  was  before  the 
Civil  War.  The  antagonism  between  them  was  based 
upon  a  fundamental  difference  in  their  attitude  towards 
life.  The  Cavaliers  were  a  combination  of  pragmatist  and 
hedonist — this  earthly  life  was  positive  and  pleasant,  and 
they  meant  to  enjoy  it  fully.  The  Puritans  were  equally 
certain  of  a  glorious  spiritual  life  to  come — life  on  earth 
was  a  period  of  probation  to  them,  a  dull  prologue  to  the 
play  of  Eternity.  The  court,  the  dramatists,  and  most  of 
the  poets  were  Cavaliers;  the  writers  on  religion  and 
philosophy  usually  Puritans.  Never  was  an  age  at  once 
so  frivolous  and  serious,  so  immoral  and  inspired.  The 
divine  harmonies  of  Paradise  Lost  (1667)  were  contem- 
porary with  the  ribaldry  of  Etherege  and  Sedley  in 
drama;  Samson  Agonistes  (1671)  appeared  the  year  before 
Wycherley's  first  play;  Bunyan's  Pilgrim's  Progress  was 
published  in  the  same  year  as  the  comedies  of  Shadwell 
and  Crowne;  Quakerism  was  defended  by  the  writings 
of  William  Penn  and  Robert  Barclay,  while  Samuel  Butler 
was  satirizing  religion  in  his  Hudibras.  Locke's  Essay  on 
the  Human  Understanding  (1690)  and  the  great  researches 
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of  Sir  Isaac  Newton  were  contributed  to  the  advancement 
of  thought  and  science  when  Congreve  was  beginning  his 
career  in  London.  Other  serious  writers  of  distinction 
were  Bishop  Burnet,  the  historian;  Izaak  Walton,  the 
naturalist;  Robert  South,  the  greatest  preacher  of  the 
period,  and  John  Tillotson,  the  amiable  and  eminent 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  The  works  of  the  dramatists 
and  poets  who  followed  the  dictates  of  King  Charles  and 
the  Court  were  small  and  often  ephemeral  in  comparison 
with  the  enduring  achievements  of  the  more  earnest  and 
thoughtful  writers.  The  inspiration  which  had  fired  the 
imaginations  of  the  dramatists  and  poets  before  the 
Commonwealth  now  found  expression  in  the  writings  on 
religion,  science,  and  philosophy.  These  men  were  the 
great  creators  in  this  era.  The  poets  and  dramatists 
turned  from  flights  of  fancy  to  the  realities  of  life,  and 
as  social  critics  they  chose  the  weapon  of  satire.  Since 
they  were  largely  dependent  upon  the  patronage  of  nobles 
and  courtiers  dominated  by  the  king,  who  craved  amuse- 
ment, he  may  be  regarded  as  the  chief  arbiter  in  the 
productions  of  the  theatre. 

King  Charles  was  admirably  fitted  by  nature  and  train- 
ing to  lead  the  Cavaliers.  His  appearance  was  handsome 
and  courtly,  even  if  it  lacked  the  dignity  to  be  regal.  His 
manner  was  affable  and  animated  and  his  conversation 
fluent,  facile,  and  witty.  In  philosophy  he  was  a  sceptic, 
and  his  followers  adopted  scepticism  as  the  natural  re- 
action from  what  they  considered  the  canting  hypocrisy 
of  the  Puritans.  The  sceptic  is  usually  an  egoist  from 
necessity,  but  Charles  was  one  from  inclination.  He 
pursued  with  the  greatest  avidity  those  pleasures  most 
tangibly  gratifying  his  desires.  He  was  intensely  interested 
in  the  theatre,  particularly  its  lighter  productions,  and 
exerted  no  small  influence  in  moulding  comedy  to  reflect 
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his  taste.  Sex  intrigue  was  one  of  his  chief  diversions  and 
it  was  adopted  as  the  leading  motif  in  the  new  type  of 
comedy.  After  the  sheer  amusement  in  a  play  he  was 
interested  in  its  language  which  should  be  perspicuous, 
concise,  and  witty.  'The  king',  says  Burnet,  'had  little 
or  no  literature,  but  true  and  good  sense,  and  had  got  a 
right  notion  of  style,  for  he  was  in  France  at  a  time  when 
they  were  much  set  on  reforming  their  language.'  Conse- 
quently, Dryden,  the  chief  spokesman  of  the  age,  developed 
clarity  and  utility  in  our  language,  and  Congreve,  follow- 
ing in  his  footsteps,  showed  its  possibilities  of  compact, 
precise,  and  brilliant  expression. 

The  comedy  of  manners  descended  directly  from  the 
comedies  of  the  later  Elizabethan  writers.  The  influence 
of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  in  romantic  elements,  and 
Massinger,  Middleton,  and  Shirley  in  the  choice  of 
episodes,  names  of  characters,  and  methods  of  conducting 
plots,  is  distinctly  evident  in  the  new  comedies.  The 
elements  of  gallantry,  sex  intrigue,  and  sex  opposition, 
were  all  derived  from  the  Elizabethans.  Unfortunately 
the  Restoration  writers  often  modelled  their  characters 
upon  the  humour  types  popularized  by  the  comedies  of 
Jonson,  whose  method  was  to  present  men  with  so  strong 
a  personal  bias  that  one  trait  predominates.  A  character 
so  developed  becomes  the  embodiment  of  a  quality  after 
the  manner  of  the  morality  plays.  These  abstract  figures 
were  especially  adapted  to  satiric  treatment  which  was  the 
vogue  of  Restoration  comedy. 

While  the  method  of  the  comedy  of  manners  was 
Jacobean  and  Carolinian,  its  material  is  a  reflection  of 
contemporary  life  distorted  for  comic  and  satiric  purposes. 
The  scope  of  this  life  is  much  narrower  than  that  of 
Elizabethan  comedies.  Lyly,  Shakespeare,  and  Fletcher 
took  the  known  world  and  all  history  as  their  province; 
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even  the  realistic  Citizen  drama'  of  Dekker  and  Heywood 
represented  all  classes  of  society  and  the  country  as  well 
as  the  town  with  equal  sympathy.  On  the  contrary, 
Restoration  comedy  is  confined  entirely  to  London  and 
the  majority  of  its  characters  are  members  of  the  upper 
social  class.  Its  usual  scenes  are  the  drawing-room,  boudoir, 
and  chocolate  house.  Occasionally  it  goes  out  of  doors  to 
parade  with  the  beaux  in  Hyde  Park,  to  have  a  sparkish 
adventure  with  the  rakes  and  gallants  in  Covent  Garden, 
or  to  keep  an  assignation  in  the  arcade  of  the  Royal 
Exchange  or  in  Mulberry  Gardens. 

The  force  of  Restoration  comedy  is  centripetal;  its 
energy  is  directed  toward  conforming  life  within  the  limits 
of  a  narrow  ideal.  And  this  was  possible  because  the  upper 
class  of  society  was  so  small  and  its  life  relatively  isolated. 
That  this  group  comprised  the  full  bloom  of  culture,  that 
such  a  finished  product  justified  the  centuries  of  groping 
toward  this  final  goal,  its  members  never  doubted.  In  the 
social  crown  the  most  coveted  jewels  were  wit  and  fashion. 
The  leading  characters  of  each  comedy  embody  these 
graces,  and  indeed  the  dramatists  were  judged  by  their 
ability  to  portray  them.  The  minor  characters  are  usually 
deviations  from  the  accepted  mode  and  so  come  in  for 
their  share  of  satire.  As  one  reads  through  the  period 
from  Etherege  to  Farquhar  he  notices  in  the  'heroes'  the 
changing  ideals  of  the  gallant  and  fine  gentleman,  and  in 
their  attendants  and  satellites  the  successive  follies  most 
in  vogue.  Of  these  ridiculed  types  the  fops  are  most 
numerous,  for  they  are  the  pretenders  to  wit  and  fashion. 
Then  there  are  the  serious  groups,  the  religious  sects,  men 
of  science,  astrologers,  learned  ladies,  who  are  all  ridiculed 
because  their  interests  are  not  those  of  the  Cavaliers. 
Foreigners  such  as  Frenchmen,  Irishmen,  Welshmen; 
gullible  fellows  from  the  country  and  towns,  are  satirized 
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because  their  manners  violate  the  current  pattern.  'This 
refined  age',  as  Pepys  called  it,  would  not  tolerate  social 
nonconformists. 

Restoration  comedy  is  the  product  and  reflection  of 
sophisticated  youth.  Its  most  successful  writers  were 
young  men,  most  of  whom  outlived  their  careers  as 
dramatists  because  they  also  outlived  the  spirit  of  youth. 
Etherege,  Wycherley,  and  Congreve  finished  writing  for 
the  stage  by  their  thirtieth  year,  and  Farquhar  died  very 
young.  The  intrigues  and  escapades  are  the  pranks  of 
young  men  and  women  pursuing  pleasure  and  indifferent 
to  the  pain  they  inflict.  Old  age  is  not  respected:  old  men 
invariably  have  young  wives  who  are  unfaithful  to  them, 
and  middle-aged  women  are  foiled  in  their  attempt  to 
secure  a  husband  or  lover.  Marriage  is  accepted  as  a 
convention  affording  protection  to  the  intrigues  of  both 
parties.  These  comedies  contain  no  children,  except 
illegitimate  offspring  which  appear  occasionally,  to  the 
amazement  of  their  unwitting  fathers,  the  gallants.  Life 
is  limited  to  the  gay  pursuits  of  youth  in  the  upper  class 
of  London  society;  all  other  persons  not  sharing  its  attitude 
towards  life  and  observing  its  rules  of  social  behaviour  are 
proper  subjects  for  satire. 

The  influence  of  France  upon  English  comedy  during 
this  era  is  less  dominant  than  has  often  been  stated.  It  is 
evident  more  in  the  refinement  of  manners  and  lightness 
of  touch  than  in  direct  borrowings  of  plots  and  characters. 
Restoration  dramatists  were  far  more  successful  in  the  use 
of  material  which  was  their  natural  heritage  than  in  their 
adaptations  from  foreign  writers,  whose  exotic  beauties 
they  frequently  destroyed  in  transplanting.  What  was 
gold  they  too  often  transmuted  into  dross,  for  they 
usually  lacked  the  philosophers'  stone  of  art.  A  comparison 
of  The  Plain  Dealer  with  its  source,  Le  Misanthrope,  would 
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convince  any  one  of  this  fact.  Congreve,  a  brilliant  excep- 
tion, demonstrated  his  superior  dramatic  judgement  by 
taking  only  such  details  as  he  could  assimilate  and  make 
his  own. 

The  comedy  of  manners  was  instituted  by  Etherege 
with  Love  in  a  Tub  in  1664.   This  comedy  is  a  mixture 
of  a  sentimental  romance  written  in  heroic  couplets  and 
two  farcical  plots  with  characters  of  the  broadest  type  of 
humour.  In  his  next  comedy,  She  W  ot?  d  if  she  Cou'd(i66%)> 
Etherege  established  the  intrigue  of  gallants  for  young 
women  of  fortune.  Courtal  and  Freeman  set  the  mode  of 
fine  gentlemen  in  the  usual  brisk  pursuit  of  the  heroines, 
Ariana  and  Gatty,  spirited  young  women  who  lead  them 
a  merry  chase.  The  dialogue  is  a  play  of  light  wit  and  gay 
raillery  with  sex  implicit  throughout.  In  these  respects 
the  play  was  a  pioneer  of  Restoration  comedy,  but  the 
remainder  was  strictly  Jonsonian.   Sir  Joslin  Jolley  and 
Sir  Oliver  Cockwood  are  robust,  red-blooded  country 
squires,  full  of  ale  and  lechery,  in  overheated  and  clumsy 
pursuit  of  young  women  who  successfully  evade  them. 
Etherege  freed  himself  from  imitation  in  his  last  comedy, 
The  Man  of  Mode  (1676),  and  created  some  characters  of 
genuine  individuality.    Dorimant  is  the  practical  and 
heartless  erotic  who  tells  Mrs.  Loveit,  his  former  mistress, 
that,  since  he  has  fallen  in  love  with  Harriet,  she  must  find 
herself  another  lover  or  betake  her  to  a  nunnery.  He  fore- 
shadows Congreve's  Vainlove  and  Mirabel,  as  Mrs.  Loveit 
does  Lady  Touchwood  and  Mrs.  Fainall.  But  the  chief 
title  of  Etherege  to  distinction  is  his  character  Sir  Fopling 
Flutter,  the  prince  of  coxcombs  and  full-length  portrait 
of  all  the  excesses  of  wit  and  fashion.  Sir  Fopling  is  the 
most  natural  because  the  most  sympathetically  conceived 
of  the  long  line  of  fops  to  follow  him.  Unlike  most  of  his 
followers  he  is  splendidly  unaware  of  his  follies.  He  is  a 
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creature  of  light  and  air  whose  enthusiastic  enjoyment  of 
life  is  contagious.  Etherege  possessed  a  fine  literary  style 
and  exceeded  all  other  comic  writers  in  the  essential  quality 
of  lightness.  The  life  of  the  town  is  an  endless  chain  of 
gaiety  and  pleasure  to  him,  and  he  is  unique  in  bringing 
this  care-free  spontaneous  atmosphere  into  his  comedies. 
Their  satire  is  gentle  and  innocuous,  for  all  life  is  a  joyous 
adventure,  and  they  have  no  depth  of  thought,  for  reflec- 
tion is  inconsistent  with  mirth. 

If  Etherege  was  the  Ariel  of  comic  drama,  William 
Wycherley  was  its  Caliban.  He  is  a  savage,  almost  fanatical, 
satirist.  In  Wycherley  the  two  extremes  of  the  age  are 
joined  so  that  his  material  and  manner  of  treatment  are 
often  at  odds  with  one  another.  His  satire  is  that  of  the 
most  ardent  puritan  violently  castigating  the  licence  of  his 
time,  yet  in  wit  and  mode  of  life  he  was  a  typical  Cavalier. 
His  comedies  present  debauchery  with  a  succulence  and 
luxuriance  of  detail  entirely  uncalled  for  as  satires.  His 
powerful  attack  has  misled  some  critics  to  believe  that  he 
was  a  great  writer.  A  study  of  his  most  effective  comedy, 
The  Country  Wife,  reveals  strength,  wit,  and  virulent 
satire,  but  also  a  foul  atmosphere  and  degenerate  charac- 
ters which  represent  only  the  most  debased  extremity  of 
human  existence.1  However,  Congreve  was  influenced  by 
his  vigorous  satire  in  writing  the  Double  Dealer,  and  is 
indebted  to  him  for  some  characters  in  The  Old  Batchelor. 

The  only  remaining  comic  dramatists  who  need  be 
mentioned  are  Dryden  and  Shadwell.  The  comedy  of 
manners  was  not  congenial  to  Dryden.  He  was  never  able 
to  attain  its  essential  lightness  of  tone,  and  when  he  at- 
tempted it  the  effect  was  forced.  The  comic  plot  of  his 
Marriage  a  la  Mode  was  successful  only  because  of  its  clever 
situations  and  direct,  incisive  dialogue.  The  character  of 

1  William  Archer,  The  Old  Drama  and  the  New,  p.  193. 
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Melantha  was  possibly  the  source  for  Millamant  in  The 
Way  of  the  World,  although  the  latter  is  drawn  with  far 
more  delicacy.  ShadwelPs  forte  was  minute  observation. 
He  presents  the  life  about  him  with  the  copious  detail 
of  the  Elizabethans.  His  comedies  are  photographic  but 
no  more  selective  than  the  camera,  and  one  reads  The 
Squire  of  Alsatia  and  Bury  Fair  to-day  chiefly  for  the 
record  of  contemporary  manners  and  customs.  Og,  as 
Dryden  derisively  called  him,  is  insufferably  dull.  His 
wittiest  characters  are  feebler  than  Congreve's  fools. 

In  these  dramatists  and  the  late  Elizabethans  Congreve 
found  the  models  of  his  art,  and  in  the  life  about  him  his 
material.  It  is  indubitably  a  mark  of  his  genius  that  he 
developed  early  a  clear  sense  of  values  which  enabled  him 
to  select  the  best  qualities  of  his  predecessors  and  avoid 
most  of  their  errors.  Etherege  was  a  ready  model  of 
freedom  and  flexibility  of  expression,  an  easy  grace  and 
jaunty  manner;  Wycherley  contributed  the  robust  satire 
and  incisive  wit ;  Dryden  supplied  lucid,  concise  language. 
These  qualities  were  harmonized  and  heightened  in  effect 
by  a  new  vitality  entirely  Congrevian.  The  drama  of  his 
contemporaries  and  the  Elizabethans  was  a  mine  from 
which  he  took  countless  nuggets  but  which  he  never 
pillaged.  He  borrows  only  details — remarks,  names,  inci- 
dents, a  single  trait  of  character — infuses  each  with  his 
own  quality  and  builds  it  into  a  structure  entirely  original. 
His  adaptations  are  always  marked  improvements.  They 
often  seem  more  at  home  in  his  plays  than  in  their  original 
appearance,  which  is  the  final  proof  of  fitness.  He  makes 
them  his  own  by  a  more  perfect  adjustment  of  setting  and 
by  breathing  into  them  a  new  virility.  So  a  clodlike  clause 
from  Shadwell  becomes  a  shimmering  couplet  to  delight 
the  ear  and  linger  in  the  mind.  While  no  large  sources  of 
his  comedies  have  been  found,  there  is  scarcely  a  play  of 
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manners  and  customs  since  Jonson  which  does  not  afford 
some  hint,  suggestion,  or  echo  found  in  Congreve. 

In  his  comedies  we  find  several  outstanding  characteris- 
tics which  raise  his  work  to  a  plane  unattained  elsewhere 
in  English  drama.  The  essence  of  his  art  lies  in  the 
combination  of  depth  of  thought,  vital  characters,  and 
a  unique  prose  style.  The  opening  of  his  first  comedy- 
shows  him  to  be  a  thinker  whose  reflection  is  lightened 
by  brilliant  diction.  He  is  serious  but  not  sombre,  for  his 
weight  of  thought  is  buoyed  by  his  colourful  diction  and 
sensitive  nervous  style.  His  characters  are  more  intelligent 
than  those  of  Etherege  or  Wycherley  and,  with  a  few 
exceptions,  are  more  vividly  drawn.  When  the  last  of 
Restoration  fops,  rakes,  beaux,  and  pert  young  women 
have  become  indistinguishable  from  one  another,  many 
of  Congreve's  people  remain  fresh  and  clear  in  the  mind. 
While  they  are  cut  according  to  the  current  mode  they 
scheme  and  envy  and  love  as  men  and  women  do  in  every 
age.  Compare  them  with  a  host  of  their  prototypes  and 
their  dynamic  energy  is  at  once  apparent.  Lady  Touch- 
wood, Maskwell,  Ben,  Foresight,  Sir  Sampson,  Lady 
Wishfort,  Mirabell,  and  Millamant  hold  secure  places 
among  the  memorable  characters  of  dramatic  literature. 

But  his  thought  and  characters  have  never  been  ade- 
quately acknowledged  because  they  are  overshadowed  by  a 
style  that  absorbs  the  attention.  Possibly  he  is  the  greatest 
innovator  among  English  stylists.  To  him  language  Was 
the  supreme  instrument  of  expression,  and  it  was  his 
delight  ever  to  increase  the  mastery  with  which  he  played 
upon  it.  This  is  not  the  place  to  examine  his  technique, 
but  certainly  in  range  of  effect,  from  melting  tenderness 
to  vituperance  and  rage,  he  has  never  been  excelled  among 
prose  writers.  Hazlitt's  praise  is  well  known  but  will  bear 
repetition:  'His  works  are  a  singular  treat  for  those  who 
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have  cultivated  a  taste  for  the  niceties  of  English  style; 
there  is  a  peculiar  flavour  in  the  very  words  which  is  hardly 
to  be  found  in  any  other  writer.' 1  And  Meredith  adds: 
'Where  Congreve  excels  all  his  English  rivals  is  in  his 
literary  force  and  a  succinctness  of  style  peculiar  to  him. 
...  He  hits  the  mean  of  a  fine  style  and  a  natural  in 
dialogue.  If  you  have  ever  thought  upon  style  you  will 
acknowledge  it  to  be  a  signal  accomplishment.' 2  It  is 
because  the  expression  precisely  fits  the  thought  that  he 
is  such  an  intellectual  delight. 

Congreve  is  by  common  consent  the  first  comic  drama- 
tist in  English  literature.  Sheridan  has  occasionally  been 
mentioned  as  a  rival,  but  the  contention  is  not  sustained 
by  a  comparison  of  their  work.  Much  of  his  dialogue  is 
rhetorical,  stiff,  and  flat,  while  the  best  of  his  characters 
lack  originality.  Through  Congreve  the  comedy  of  man- 
ners reached  a  plane  of  high  artistic  achievement,  and  his 
genius,  working  within  its  narrow  limits,  places  him  as 
much  above  his  contemporaries  as  Shakespeare  towers 
above  his. 

1  7 he  English  Comic  Writers,  1819,  p.  146. 

2  An  Essay  on  Comedy  and  the  Uses  of  the  Comic  Spirit,  1897,  pp.  38-9. 


Chapter  Two 
ANCESTRY  AND  EARLY  LIFE 

WILLIAM  CONGREVE  came  from  a  very  old  and 
fairly  distinguished  county  family  which,  according 
to  tradition,  was  established  in  Staffordshire  before  the 
Conquest.  Its  earliest  records  are  in  court  trials  and 
armorial  visitations.  The  first  definite  mention  of  the 
family  is  in  1309,  during  the  reign  of  Edward  I,  when 
Mathew  de  Congreve  of  the  village  of  Congreve  was 
elected  a  joint  constable  of  the  Hundred  of  Cutheston. 
This  village  is  in  west  Staffordshire  near  Pentridge  and  is 
now  called  Stretton.  The  court  records  show  the  family 
engaged  in  disputes  over  land,  cattle,  and  debts.  In  the 
reign  of  Henry  IV  their  estate  was  considerably  increased 
by  the  addition  of  an  adjoining  manor,  Little  Sardou,  and 
a  quarter  section  from  a  chaplain,  Peter  Bagshawe.1  It  is 
evident  from  these  early  records  that  the  family  was 
thrifty,  aggressive,  and  tenacious,  and  enjoyed  comfort- 
able means  and  an  honourable  position. 

About  1358  Geoffrey  and  Roger  de  Congreve  married 
the  two  sisters  of  Thomas  le  Champion,  a  wealthy  land- 
owner who  died  without  issue  and  left  his  entire  estate  to 
the  Congreves.  They  possibly  assumed  his  arms  also.2  A 
complete  pedigree  of  the  Congreve  family  is  given  in 
William  Berry's  Pedigrees  of  Berkshire  Families  showing 
this  early  union  with  the  Champions,  but  it  is  not  reliable 

1  William  Salt  Archeological  Society,  Collections  for  a  History  of  Stafford,  22  H, 
iv,  No.  39. 

2  As  quartered  by  Moseley  at  the  visitation  of  1583,  the  arms  of  the  Champions 
were  'Argent,  a  chevron  between  three  escallops  sable'.  Erdeswick,  Norroy  King 
of  Arms,  states  that  the  chevron  and  battle  axes,  the  reputed  Congreve  arms,  were 
also  the  arms  of  Campion  or  Champion  of  Stretton,  'one  of  whose  daughters  and 
heirs  was  married  to  one  William  Congreve,  the  posterity  of  whom  have  both 
invested  themselves  into  Campions  armory'.  Ibid,  ii,  pt.  2,  p.  34. 
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on  the  side  of  the  dramatist's  mother.  His  father,  William, 
was  born  at  Stretton,  September  17,  1637,  and  his  grand- 
father, Richard,  July  22,  1607.  Richard  was  a  Cavalier 
and  for  his  services  received  the  Order  of  the  Royal  Oak.1 
Except  when  he  was  Justice  of  the  Peace  for  Staffordshire 
he  lived  entirely  at  Stretton,  where  he  was  buried  in  1688. 
The  dramatist's  mother  was  Mary  Browning  whose  family 
was  somewhat  obscure.2  The  most  authentic  records  of 
the  dramatist's  genealogy  give  the  following  pedigree: 

f  Francis  Congreve 
'Richard  Congreve  <     (d.  1629) 


(1607-i 

"William  Congreve 

B*  1637  1  fAnthony  Fitzherbert 


William  Congreve 

the  dramatist    ^  I  Anne  Fitzherbert  ^ 

S  [  Walter  Browning  ^ 

[Mary  Browning    \  [Timothy  B. 

(_Mary  Bright  <\  Edith  Lewis— aunt  of  bir 
|^    John  Lewis 

Congreve  was  born  at  Bardsey,  or  Bardsa,  a  village  eight 
miles  from  Leeds  in  Yorkshire,  when  his  parents  were 
living  for  a  short  time  in  the  Grange,  a  part  of  the  estate 
of  his  mother's  uncle,  Sir  John  Lewis.  There  is  no  record 
of  the  date  of  his  birth,  although  it  was  undoubtedly  in  the 
year  1669,  for  he  was  said  to  be  sixteen  when  he  was  ad- 
mitted to  Dublin  University  in  1685.3  He  was  baptized 
at  Bardsey  on  February  10,  1670/  and  it  has  been  generally 
assumed  that  he  was  born  immediately  before  that  date, 
but  this  seems  unlikely  in  view  of  the  definite  record  of 
his  admission  to  Trinity  College,  Dublin.  For  many  years 
the  place  and  approximate  date  of  his  birth  were  unknown. 
His  friend  Thomas  Southerne,  the  dramatist  and  a  staunch 
Irishman,  claimed  that  he  was  born  in  Ireland,  and  conse- 
quently he  was  enrolled  as  an  Irish  writer  by  Harris  in  his 

1  Notes  and  Queries,  Third  Series,  V,  132. 

2  Hunter's  Chorus  Vatum.  B.M.  Add.  MSS.  24490. 

3  Register  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  for  April  5,  1685. 

4  Bardsey  parish  register. 
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edition  of  Ware's  History  of  the  Writers  of  Ireland.  This 
mistake  of  Southerne  was  easily  made,  for  the  Congreve 
family  moved  to  Youghal  in  Ireland  when  William  was  not 
over  six  years  old.  The  date  of  his  birth  was  long  thought 
to  be  1672,  for  that  was  given  in  Wilson's  Memoirs  of  the 
Life,  Writings  and  Amours  of  W.  Congreve,  Esq.  and  later 
engraved  upon  the  memorial  tablet  in  Westminster  Abbey. 
Edmond  Malone  corrected  these  errors  in  1800  by  writing 
to  the  rector  at  Bardsey  and  the  registrar  at  Trinity  for 
the  facts,  but  he  and  Sir  Edmund  Gosse,  not  noticing  the 
discrepancy  in  these  dates,  assumed  that  Congreve  was 
born  just  before  his  baptism. 

The  next  glimpse  of  the  Congreve  family  finds  them, 
in  March,  1675,  established  in  Youghal,  a  seaport  town  in 
the  county  of  Cork  in  Ireland,  where  the  father  was  a 
lieutenant  of  foot-soldiers  in  the  service  of  the  Earl  of 
Burlington,  then  Deputy-Lieutenant  of  Ireland.  In  this 
remote  town  William  spent  his  boyhood.  The  place  was 
not  without  beauty  or  interest,  for  it  was  situated  at  the 
foot  of  high  rugged  mountains  lining  the  coast  except 
where  the  River  Blackwater  enters  the  sea.  Youghal  had 
an  excellent  harbour  and  did  a  thriving  export  trade  with 
England,  Holland,  Germany,  and  the  Indies.  The  most 
direct  connexion  with  London  was  by  way  of  Bristol  or 
Minehead,  either  of  which  could  be  made  'in  less  than 
fourty  houres,  provided  the  wind  be  fair,  you  have  a  good 
vessell  and  able  marriners'.1  From  there  the  trip  by  stage 
took  four  or  five  days  more,  so  that  under  favourable  con- 
ditions the  metropolis  could  be  reached  in  a  week.  The 
town  held  reminders  of  a  romantic  past  in  the  ruins  of  an 
abbey  and  an  ancient  monastery.  The  free  school  was 
taught  by  a  master  and  an  usher  who  received  'salaries  of 
thirty  and  ten  pounds  per  ann.  for  ever,  and  a  good  house, 

1  Hayman,  New  Handbook  for  Youghal  (1858),  p.  55. 
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rent  free'.  The  college,  formerly  a  seminary  for  priests, 
had  been  given  to  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  by  Queen  Elizabeth, 
and  was  purchased  from  him  by  the  Earl  of  Cork.  The 
salubrious  character  of  the  climate  cannot  be  doubted 
after  this  naive  testimony:  'Its  situation  is  in  an  health- 
ful air.  Remarkable  that  Edward,  the  son  of  Edward 
Crockford  of  Minehead,  and  Anne  Laundy  of  Youghall, 
had  living  six  grandmothers  without  Inter-marriage.'1 
Lieutenant  Congreve  and  his  family  remained  in  Youghal 
until  1685, 2  when  he  moved  to  Kilkenny  where  he  retained 
this  lieutenancy  but  was  transferred  to  the  Duke  of 
Ormond's  regiment.3 

In  168 1  or  1682  Congreve  entered  the  great  public 
school  at  Kilkenny  endowed  and  maintained  by  the 
Ormond  family.4  All  we  know  of  him  there  is  that  his 
tutor  was  Dr.  Hinton.  Swift  attended  the  Kilkenny  school 
from  1674  unt^  ^82,  Dut  there  is  no  record  that  the  two 
met  at  that  time. 

The  Registry  of  the  University  of  Dublin  is  very  precise 
about  the  time  when  Congreve  entered  Trinity  College:5 
'In  the  year  1685  on  the  5th  day  of  April  at  10  o'clock  in 
the  evening,  William  Congreve,  pensioner,  son  of  William 
Congreve  of  Youghal.    Sixteen  years  of  age.   Born  at 

1  Hayman's  Handbook,  pp.  55  ff. 

2  Registry  of  Dublin  University  refers  to  the  elder  Congreve  as  'of  Youghal'. 
In  1678  a  Major  Congreve  was  appointed  the  agent  for  the  Earl  of  Cork's  estates 
and  settled  at  Youghal.  He  may  have  been  Christopher  Congreve  who  later 
became  a  lieutenant-colonel,  but  no  connexion  appears  between  him  and  the 
dramatist's  family.  Hist.  MSS.  Com.,  Ormond,  i.  402. 

3  Hist.  MSS.  Com.,  Ormond,  Military  lists. 

4  Post,  Life  of  Swift,  p.  3. 

5  Malone  first  found  this  record.  The  following  is  from  his  MS.  additions  in 
the  Bodleian  copy  of  Langbaine's  English  Dramatic  Poets  (1691).  'Extracts  from 
the  Registry  of  the  University  of  Dublin  given  to  me  by  Revd.  Mr.  Kearney,  one 
of  the  Junior  Fellows.'  This  MS.  note  is  dated  1777.  The  information  evidently 
led  Malone  to  question  whether  Congreve  was  born  in  1672  and  prompted  him 
to  write  the  rector  at  Bardsey. 
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Bardsa  in  Yorkshire.  Educated  at  school  under  the  rule  of 
Dr.  Hinton.  Tutor  St.  George  Ashe.'  Under  both  tutors 
Congreve  received  the  usual  training  in  classical  literature 
and  must  have  proved  himself  quite  proficient,  for  Dryden 
had  high  respect  for  his  ability  as  a  classical  scholar.  Swift 
was  admitted  to  Trinity  College  on  April  24,  1682,  and 
also  had  St.  George  Ashe  for  his  tutor. 

Ashe  is  remembered  principally  for  his  intimate  and 
lifelong  friendship  with  Swift  and  Hester  Johnson  (Stella), 
and  is  said  to  have  married  them  in  1716.  In  his  day  he 
was  famed  as  a  mathematician.  He  became  provost  of 
Trinity  College,  was  a  member  of  the  Royal  Society,  and 
later  held  three  successive  bishoprics  in  Ireland.  Con- 
greve and  Swift  were  contemporary  as  his  students  for  ten 
months  and  undoubtedly  began  their  lifelong  friendship 
at  that  time.  There  is  no  record  that  Congreve  received 
a  degree  at  Trinity.  He  probably  left  before  completing 
his  studies,  for  when  his  grandfather  died  at  Stretton  in 
August,  1688,  he  and  his  parents  returned  there  to  live 
and  receive  their  share  of  the  family  estate. 

This  event  proved  a  turning-point  in  his  life,  as  it  pro- 
vided him  with  the  means  of  going  to  London  the  follow- 
ing year.  When  he  arrived  in  town  he  was  only  twenty 
years  of  age  and  it  is  not  likely  that  he  had  a  definite  idea 
of  what  he  wanted  to  do.  There  is  no  record  of  his  activities 
during  the  next  two  years,  but  it  would  have  been  the 
custom  for  him  to  take  rooms  in  some  street  off  the  Strand, 
look  up  his  college  or  family  friends,  attend  the  theatre 
and  the  coffee  houses  as  young  men  of  his  class  did,  and 
form  new  friendships  in  accordance  with  new  interests 
which  the  teeming  life  of  the  town  might  unfold  to  him. 
It  was  most  fortunate  that  he  was  not  too  hasty  in  deciding 
upon  his  vocation.  This  leisure  gave  him  the  opportunity 
to  observe  all  aspects  of  his  new  life,  which  was  undoubtedly 
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crowded  with  experiences  all  the  more  vivid  because  they 
had  been  so  long  withheld.  London  in  1690  was  the 
centre  and  circumference  of  social  and  intellectual  life  in 
England.  Dublin,  which  held  the  same  position  in  Ireland, 
was  an  uncouth  town  by  comparison.  Many  young  men 
coming  to  town  with  no  fixed  plan  or  purpose  applied  for 
admission  to  the  Temple,  for  it  was  an  excellent  base  of 
operations.  The  regime  was  much  like  that  of  the  colleges 
from  which  they  came  except  that  it  was  not  so  strictly 
regulated.  Their  residence  in  the  Temple  was  dignified 
by  the  ostensibly  serious  purpose  of  studying  the  law, 
while  as  a  matter  of  fact  they  merely  dabbled  with  the  law 
and  devoted  their  serious  attention  to  the  life  of  the  town. 
Possibly  with  some  such  scheme  to  prolong  his  sojourn  in 
town  Congreve  entered  the  Middle  Temple  in  March, 
1 69 1.1  Law  must  have  been  as  remote  from  his  taste  as 
the  farthest  Hebrides,  but  the  Temple  was  an  ideal  home. 
Its  congenial  atmosphere  nourished  many  a  young  writer. 
Located  in  the  very  centre  of  the  town  it  was  a  safe  and 
quiet  harbour  in  which  one  could  give  his  inclinations  free 
rein  and  allow  whatever  ability  he  had  to  develop  naturally. 
Congreve  lived  in  chambers  three  or  four  years  2  and  made 
many  friends  while  he  was  establishing  himself  in  the 
town,  but,  needless  to  say,  he  was  never  called  to  the  bar.3 
Before  he  entered  the  Temple  he  must  have  tried  his 
hand  frequently  at  writing,  for  during  his  first  year  there 
he  made  his  literary  debut  with  a  novel  entitled  Incognita, 
or  Love  and  Duty  Reconciled.  He  is  said  to  have  composed 
this  at  the  age  of  seventeen  while  at  Trinity  College,4  but 
we  may  safely  doubt  that  it  was  written  much  before  it 

1  The  following  extract  is  from  the  register  of  the  Middle  Temple:  'Marti  17 
mo  1690  (1691).  Mr.  Wilmus  Congreve,  filius  et  heres  apparens  Wilmi  Congreve 
de  Stretton  in  Com.  Staffordae,  Ar.  admissus  est  in  Societatem  Medii  Templi, 
specialiter.'  2  Life  of  Congreve,  Biographia  Britannica. 

3  Jacob,  An  Historical  Account.  4  Biographia  Britannica. 
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was  published  on  February  18,  1692,1  for  it  has  glimpses 
of  maturity  remarkable  in  a  youth  of  even  twenty-three. 
With  the  usual  timidity  of  first  works,  it  appeared  anony- 
mously and  the  edition  was  probably  small,  as  only  four 
copies  are  known  to  remain.2  But  it  was  well  received, 
several  editions  were  printed  during  the  next  fifty  years, 
and  Dr.  Campbell  in  1747  asserted  'it  has  always  been 
considered  a  piece  very  well  written'.  Thereafter  it 
suffered  the  neglect  of  critics  for  a  century  and  a  half. 
Dr.  Johnson  admits  the  preface  has  some  merit,  but  as  for 
the  novel  he  'would  rather  praise  it  than  read  it'.  Macaulay 
pronounced  it  £a  novel  of  no  great  value',  and  Leslie 
Stephen  'a  poor  novel'.  Sir  Edmund  Gosse  commends  it 
mildly,  quoting  from  the  abridged  edition  of  1730 3  by 
'the  most  ingenious  Corinna',  whose  ingenuity  consisted 
in  saving  space  by  omitting  the  most  original  parts,  the 
digressive  essays.  'When  I  digress,'  says  Congreve  in  the 
preface,  'I  am  at  that  time  writing  to  please  myself.' 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh  was  the  first  critic  to  point  out  the  two 
innovations  in  this  novel:  'Here  at  last  is  a  dramatist,  and, 
what  is  more,  a  humorist,  at  work  upon  prose  fiction.'*  It 
is  a  significant  link  in  the  development  of  the  novel,  for  as 
Mr.  Brett  Smith  says  in  the  introduction  to  his  recent 
edition:  'It  is  probably  the  most  important  as  well  as  the 
most  deliberate  achievement  of  the  English  novel  between 
"I he  Unfortunate  Traveller  in  1 594  and  The  Life  and  Strange 
Surprising  Adventures  of  Robinson  Crusoe  in  1719.' 

The  preface,  Congreve  contends,  is  not  merely  an  excuse 

1  London  Gazette,  No.  2742.  The  announcement  read:  'Incognita,  or  Love 
and  Duty  Reconcil'd.  A  Novel.  Printed  for  Peter  Buck  at  the  Sign  of  the  Temple 
near  Temple-Bar  in  Fleet  Street.'  The  title-page  of  the  first  edition  states  that 
it  was  'Licens'd  Decemb.  22,  1691'. 

2  One  copy  in  the  Bodleian,  one  in  the  British  Museum,  and  according  to 
Seymour  de  Ricci's  Book  Collectors  Guide,  two  more  in  private  libraries. 

3  Incognita,  edited  by  H.  F.  B.  Brett-Smith,  Basil  Blackwell,  Oxford,  1922. 

4  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  The  English  Novel,  p.  102. 
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for  itself  but  is  to  prevent  the  reader  from  overlooking 
'some  little  Pains  which  I  have  taken  in  the  Composition 
of  the  following  Story'.  This  naive  admission  is  the  only 
acknowledgement  we  ever  have  that  he  wrote  with  careful 
deliberation.  Only  two  pages  later  he  strikes  the  note  that 
he  maintained  throughout  his  life— this  is  'an  Essay  began 
and  finished  in  the  idle  hours  of  a  fortnight's  time:  for  I 
can  only  esteem  it  a  laborious  idleness  which  is  Parent  to  so 
inconsiderable  a  Birth'.  This  idle  pose  exasperated  ardent 
young  Voltaire  when  the  two  met  many  years  later.  Until 
Pope  demonstrated  their  independence  writers  were  recog- 
nized as  having  some  ability  but  not  much  social  position, 
and  Congreve  would  have  the  world  know  from  first  to  last 
that  he  was  not  a  writer  but  a  gentleman  who  wrote. 

Incognita  shows  his  early  interest  in  drama  and  was 
really  his  first  experience  in  writing  comedy.  In  the 
preface  he  says:  'Since  all  Traditions  must  indisputably 
give  place  to  the  Drama,  and  since  there  is  no  possibility 
of  giving  that  life  to  the  Writing  or  Repetition  of  a  Story 
which  it  has  in  the  Action,  I  resolved  in  another  beauty  to 
imitate  Dramatick  Writing,  namely,  in  the  Design,  Con- 
texture and  Result  of  the  Plot.  I  have  not  observed  it 
before  in  a  Novel.'  Drama,  he  exclaims,  is  'the  Midwife 
to  Industry,  and  brings  forth  alive  the  Conceptions  of  the 
Brain'.  Incognita  is  really  a  comedy  of  situation  carried  on 
by  witty  dialogue  which  is  rather  too  formal  and  precise  to 
give  the  impression  of  reality.  The  people,  the  situations, 
the  wit  are  ideal— as  one  would  have  them  if  life  were 
made  to  order.  The  action  all  takes  place  in  Florence 
within  three  days,  and  the  four  principal  characters  move 
with  the  grace  and  regularity  of  figures  in  a  quadrille. 

The  plot  is  essentially  simple  but  is  purposely  com- 
plicated by  the  use  of  mistaken  identity,  masques,  and 
assumed  names,  devices  that  had  long  done  yeoman  service 
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for  dramatists  lacking  invention.    The  story  opens  as 
Aurelian  has  just  returned  from  his  studies  in  Sienna  with 
his  friend  Hippolito,  a  Spanish  gentleman.  They  learn 
that  a  noble  family  is  giving  a  ball  in  the  evening,  and 
immediately  begin  a  search  for  suitable  costumes.  Only 
one  sufficiently  rich  can  at  first  be  found,  but  Hippolito's 
servant  procures  another  from  a  lackey  about  to  attend 
the  ball  in  the  habit  of  his  master  who  is  ill.  The  young 
men  arrive  at  the  ball  and  soon  lose  themselves  in  the 
masked  crowd.  Having  surveyed  the  merits  of  all,  Aurelian 
decides  upon  one  lady  as  the  fairest  of  the  throng  to  whom 
he  pays  'a  small  Compliment,  which,  nevertheless  he  was 
very  big  with'.  There  is  much  briskness  and  raillery  in  the 
ensuing  conversation.  'Ah,  Madame,'  exclaims  Aurelian, 
'you  know  everything  in  the  World  but  your  own  Perfec- 
tions, and  you  only  know  not  those,  because  'tis  the  top  of 
Perfection  not  to  know  them.'  'How?'  replies  the  lady: 
T  thought  it  had  been  the  extremity  of  knowledge  to  know 
ones  self.'  Aurelian  was  deeply  smitten  'with  her  Shape, 
Wit  and  Air',  and  she  no  less  approved  of  him.  Then  says 
the  young  author:  'I  should  by  right  now  describe  her 
Dress,  which  was  extremely  agreeable  and  rich,  but  'tis 
possible  I  might  err  in  some  material  Pin  or  other,  in  the 
sticking  of  which  may  be  the  whole  grace  of  the  Drapery 
depended.'   Aurelian  pursues  his  quest  in  the  assumed 
name  of  Hippolito,  who  was  unknown  in  Florence.  When 
he  urges  the  lady  for  her  name  she  replies  that  for  the 
present  he  may  call  her  Incognita. 

Meanwhile  Hippolito  is  enjoying  a  more  instant  con- 
quest but  one  which  reflects  little  glory  on  himself,  for  his 
lady  mistakes  him  for  the  noble  lord  in  whose  garments  he 
is  clad  and  with  whom  she  is  ardently  in  love.  Her  words 
to  him  are  sympathetic  and  tender,  and  his  to  her  beguiling 
and  gentle— for  a  man  but  recently  ill  must  speak  softly. 
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She  fears  the  strain  of  standing  in  the  crowd  taxes  him, 
slips  her  soft  white  hand  into  his,  and  suggests  that  they 
converse  in  quiet  at  her  home. 

The  gentleman  whom  Hippolito  is  now  impersonating 
is  one  Lorenzo  who  had  killed  a  man  in  a  brawl.  Don 
Fabritio,  the  cousin  of  the  dead  man,  had  vowed  his  eternal 
revenge  '(according  to  the  ancient  and  laudable  custom  of 
Italy)  upon  Lorenzo  if  he  survived,  or  in  the  case  of  his 
death  .  .  .  upon  his  next  of  Kin,  and  so  to  descend  Lineally 
like  an  English  Estate,  to  all  the  Heirs  Males  of  his  Family'. 
Don  Fabritio,  believing  Hippolito  to  be  his  enemy  Lorenzo, 
inquires  if  it  is  he,  but  is  assured  that  Lorenzo's  wounds 
will  probably  prove  fatal,  and  so  Hippolito  is  secure.  He 
later  writes  to  his  lady,  Leonora,  under  the  assumed  name 
of  his  friend  Aurelian,  thus  further  complicating  matters. 

When  the  two  men  return  to  their  quarters  there  is  a 
scene  of  pure  comedy.  Each  is  in  the  lowest  spirits. 
Hippolito  sighs  deeply  and  is  sympathetically  joined  by 
Aurelian  '(For,  by  the  Way,  sighing  is  as  catching  among 
Lovers,  as  yawning  among  the  Vulgar)'.  Not  a  word  is 
spoken  but  each  wonders  what  the  other  is  sighing  about 
and  concludes  it  must  be  out  of  complaisance  to  himself. 
We  soon  learn  that  Incognita  is  really  Juliana,  and  was 
amanced  to  Aurelian  when  they  were  children  by  a  com- 
pact between  their  fathers.  Leonora,  knowing  of  this 
agreement,  feels  guilty  of  doing  her  friend  a  gross  injustice 
in  receiving  the  attentions  of  him  whom  she  takes  to  be 
Aurelian,  but  'the  Spirit  of  Contradiction  and  of  Eve  was 
strong  in  her',  and  so  she  marries  him.  When  Aurelian 
learns  that  his  Incognita  is  actually  his  betrothed  Juliana, 
and  she  finds  he  is  not  Hippolito,  they  are  overjoyed.  So 
it  happens  that  their  love  and  duty  are  reconciled. 

Most  readers  will  find  Incognita  interesting  for  its  own 
worth  as  well  as  for  the  light  it  throws  upon  Congreve's 
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development.  The  plot  is  naive,  its  complications  are 
obviously  forced,  and  the  end  is  too  apparent  from  the 
beginning;  but  it  is  clear  at  all  times  and  admirably  serves 
its  purpose  of  a  frame  for  the  real  merits  of  the  book.  The 
characters  have  no  marked  individuality  but  are  adequate 
mouthpieces  for  much  witty  conversation.  Several  pene- 
trating observations  on  human  nature  appear  in  the 
digressions  which,  as  in  Fielding's  interchapters,  reveal  the 
writer  himself.  In  one  of  them  he  says  that  the  reader  is 
quite  unacquainted  with  women  'if  he  does  not  know  that 
a  Woman  may  be  taken  with  the  Character  and  Descrip- 
tion of  a  Man,  when  general  and  extraordinary,  she  may 
be  prepossess'd  with  an  agreeable  Idea  of  his  Person  and 
Conversation;  ...  she  has  a  general  notion  of  what  is  calPd 
a  fine  Gentleman,  and  is  prepar'd  to  like  such  a  one  who 
does  not  disagree  with  the  Character'.  If,  upon  a  closer 
acquaintance  with  such  a  man,  the  ladies  find  their  hopes 
unfulfilled,  'yet  they  will  be  so  kind  to  imagine  he  has  some 
hidden  excellencies  which  time  may  discover  to  them,  so 
are  content  to  allow  him  a  considerable  share  of  their 
esteem,  and  take  him  into  Favour  upon  Tick'.  Such 
passages  show  Congreve's  absorbing  interest  in  human 
nature  when  he  had  not  yet  acquired  the  ability  to  create 
a  real  character.  He  is  fascinated  also  by  the  possibilities 
of  language  in  which  he  was  to  be  as  great  a  pioneer  as 
Dryden  or  any  of  the  Elizabethans.  His  dialogue  is  a  bit 
stiff  and  rhetorical  and  too  much  given  to  idle  banalities 
and  persiflage,  but  these  were  defects  of  his  era  which  he 
would  outgrow.  His  expression  is  often  graceful  and 
occasionally  most  felicitous.  The  phrases  have  edge,  the 
wit  is  easy  at  times,  and  there  is  a  distinct  sense  of  dramatic 
situation.  No  one  who  would  understand  his  development 
as  a  dramatist  can  pass  over  this  novel  with  a  glance  for  it 
is  the  seedling  of  The  Way  of  the  World. 
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In  May,  three  months  after  the  appearance  of  the  novel, 
Congreve's  first  poems  were  published,  in  a  Miscellany  of 
Original  Poems.1  His  name  does  not  appear  in  the  list  of 
prominent  poets  on  the  title-page,  but  the  fact  that  he 
was  included  in  good  company  indicates  that  he  had 
gained  recognition.  In  the  index  he  is  credited  with  three 
poems,  two  lifeless  translations  of  odes  from  Horace  that 
are  mere  mechanical  exercises,  and  a  piece  entitled  Upon  a 
Lady's  Singing,  Pindaric  Ode.  The  name  of  this  he  changed 
later  to  On  Mrs.  Arabella  Hunt  Singing?  in  token  of  his 
admiration  for  this  famous  singer.  He  uses  the  free  form 
of  the  ode  but  without  succinct  or  happy  phrasing.  The 
poem  has  been  too  highly  praised  by  Sir  Edmund  Gosse 
and  others,  for  it  contains  nothing  poetic  in  idea  or  ex- 
pression except  the  first  four  lines : 

Let  all  be  hush'd,  each  softest  Motion  cease, 

Be  ev'ry  loud  tumultuous  Thought  at  Peace, 

And  ev'ry  ruder  gasp  of  Breath 

Be  calm,  as  in  the  Arms  of  Death. 
Two  anonymous  poems  'By  W.  C  in  this  same  volume 
may  safely  be  ascribed  to  Congreve  because  no  other  con- 
temporary writer  had  these  initials.  The  first  has  the 
particular  kind  of  cynicism  found  in  several  of  his  later 
songs.  Both  poems  are  quoted  in  full  since  they  have  not 
been  attributed  to  Congreve  before  and  the  volume  in 
which  they  appear  is  very  rare. 

The  Decay,  A  Song  by  W.  C. 

Say  not  Olinda,  I  despise 

The  faded  Glories  of  your  Face 
The  Languish' d  Vigor  of  your  Eyes 

And  that  once  only  lov'd  Embrace. 

1  'Licensed  May  21,  1692.'  'Printed  for  Peter  Buck  at  the  Sign  of  the  Temple, 
near  Temple-Bar,  in  Fleet  Street,  1692.'  B.M.  11631  C.  23. 

2  Published  separately  in  1705  when  Arabella  Hunt  died. 
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II 

In  vain,  in  vain,  my  constant  Heart, 

On  aged  wings,  attempts  to  meet 
With  wonted  speed  those  Flames  you  dart, 

It  faints  and  flutters  at  your  feet. 

in 

I  blame  not  your  decay  of  Pow'r, 
You  may  have  pointed  Beauties  still, 

Though  me  alas  they  wound  no  more, 
You  cannot  hurt  what  cannot  feel. 

IV 

On  youthful  Climes  your  Beams  display, 
There  you  may  cherish  with  your  Heat, 

And  rise  the  sun  to  guild  their  Day, 
To  be  benighted,  when  you  set. 

The  personal  tinge  of  this  poem  might  account  for  the  use 
of  the  initials  only.  The  lady  to  whom  it  is  addressed 
reminds  one  of  Doris  in  his  well-known  lyric  and  fore- 
shadows Lady  Touchwood.  In  theme  and  treatment  it  is 
typical  of  Congreve.  The  next  poem,  on  the  hackneyed 
theme  of  the  constant  pursuing  lover  and  the  unrelenting 
'fair',  is  an  example  of  the  errors  into  which  he  was  led  by 
overstrained  and  conventional  expression,  but  its  quality 
and  finish  are  superior  to  most  contemporary  poems  of  this 
type: 

The  Message,  a  Song:  By  W .  C. 

Go,  thou  unhappy  Victim,  go 
Thou  poor  distracted  Heart, 
Oppress'd  with  all  thy  mighty  woe, 

Thy  endless  Love  and  Smart; 
Go  to  Aminta,  tell  thy  Grief; 
Go  to  Aminta,  beg  Relief; 

Pray  to  that  Cruel  Fair, 

And  let,  oh  let  her  hear 
The  various  cries  of  thy  Despair, 
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The  bleeding  Wounds,  and  trembling  Fears, 
In  moving  Sighs  and  melting  Tears, 
Pant1  to  her  Eyes,  and  pierce  her  Ears, 

Oh!  sure  she  cannot  see, 

A  Heart  so  clad  in  Misery, 

And  yet  no  Pity  have ; 
Oh  no — she  cannot — sure  she  will 

In  tender  Mercy  save 
Or  else  in  rigid  Mercy  Mil. 

This  miscellany  shows  Congreve's  early  experiments  in 
various  verse  forms,  establishes  the  date  for  the  first  of  his 
odes,  and  adds  two  lyrics  to  his  known  works.  When  one 
compares  the  merits  of  the  poems  and  the  novel  it  is  only 
too  evident  that  his  talent  from  the  first  was  as  a  prose 
writer. 

That  Congreve's  first  poems  were  included  in  this 
miscellany  was  undoubtedly  due  to  his  friendship  with 
Charles  Gildon,  who  collected  and  edited  it.  Gildon  was 
four  years  older  than  Congreve,  and  was  born  at  Gilling- 
ham  in  Dorsetshire.  His  Roman  Catholic  family  sent  him 
to  Douay  at  the  age  of  twelve  to  study  for  the  priesthood, 
but  he  returned  to  London  when  nineteen.  Upon  attain- 
ing his  majority  he  received  his  father's  property  but  soon 
squandered  it,  and  when  he  married  two  years  later  he 
was  obliged  to  earn  a  living  as  a  hack  writer.  Soon  he 
became  one  of  the  best  known  critics  and  miscellaneous 
writers  in  London.  In  1714  he  gained  wide  publicity 
through  a  quarrel  with  Pope  as  a  result  of  his  book  the 
New  Rehearsal  in  which  he  criticized  The  Rape  of  the  Lock 
and  attacked  Pope  as  'Sawney  Dapper'. 

By  the  end  of  169 1  Congreve  was  well  acquainted  with 
the  literary  group  in  London  and  had  made  the  acquain- 
tance of  Dryden  to  whom  he  was  introduced  by  his  friend 
Arthur  Maynwaring.  To-day  the  name  of  Maynwaring  is 

1  An  obsolete  form  of  paint. 
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practically  unknown  except  as  a  friend  of  Dryden,  Con- 
greve,  and  Pope;  but  from  1690  until  his  death  in  171 2  he 
was  an  eminent  wit  and  writer.  After  completing  his 
studies  at  Shrewsbury  and  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  he 
sprang  into  fame  with  a  Jacobite  poem,  Tarquin  and 
Tullia,  deriding  King  William  and  Queen  Mary.  This  was 
generally  thought  to  be  by  Dryden,  who  was  obliged  to 
name  its  author  in  order  to  defend  himself.  Maynwaring 
was  no  doubt  ashamed  of  it  when  he  became  a  staunch 
Whig  and  a  leading  light  in  the  Kit-cat  Club.  He  held 
several  public  offices  and  achieved  a  considerable  reputa- 
tion for  honesty  in  the  days  just  before  corruption  was  to 
become  a  fine  art  under  Robert  Walpole.  During  his  last 
years  he  was  in  love  with  the  famous  actress,  Mrs.  Oldfield. 
He  coached  her  in  some  of  her  most  famous  parts  and 
wrote  many  prologues  and  epilogues  for  her.  They  had  a 
son  who  greatly  resembled  him  and  bore  his  name.  Mayn- 
waring was  unaware  that  he  had  consumption  until  just 
before  his  death.  Then,  although  Pope  had  submitted 
the  Pastorals  for  his  criticism  and  Steele  had  dedicated  the 
first  book  of  the  Tatler  to  him,  he  was  soon  forgotten. 

Another  friend  of  Congreve's  was  Walter  Moyle  who 
was  three  years  his  junior.  Moyle  had  attended  Exeter 
College,  Oxford,  before  his  admission  to  the  Middle 
Temple,  where  the  two  became  friends.  He  translated 
some  pieces  from  Lucian  for  Dryden  who  praised  his 
'learning  and  judgement  above  his  age'.  Then  he  turned 
to  politics  and  became  a  member  for  Saltash.  After  three 
years  in  parliament  he  retired  at  the  age  of  twenty-six, 
before  most  men  have  found  their  stride,  and  read  history 
for  the  remainder  of  his  life  at  Bake  in  Cornwall. 

Congreve  and  his  friends  usually  met  at  Will's  coffee- 
house which  had  become  the  rendezvous  of  most  aspirants 
to  literature,  since  Dryden  made  it  his  head-quarters. 
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The  coffee-houses  figure  prominently  in  Restoration 
comedies  as  they  did  in  the  lives  of  most  men  with  the 
leisure  for  an  exchange  of  news  and  ideas.  These  establish- 
ments had  been  introduced  in  London  during  the  Com- 
monwealth by  an  enterprising  Turkish  merchant  and 
immediately  became  popular.  Some  of  the  houses  were 
cosmopolitan  in  their  clientele;  others  were  frequented 
principally  by  men  in  various  professions,  and  so  they  were 
the  forerunners  of  modern  clubs.  The  coffee-house  gossip 
and  news  provided  material  for  the  first  news-sheets  which 
in  time  developed  into  the  modern  newspaper.  Will's 
coffee-house  was  located  in  a  fashionable  part  of  the  town 
in  Bow  Street  near  Covent  Garden,  convenient  to  the 
theatres  and  the  Temple.  It  afforded  young  writers  the 
opportunity  to  hear  and  converse  with  those  who  had  won 
fame.  Dryden  might  be  discussing  the  unities  while  John 
Dennis  or  Charles  Gildon  was  pronouncing  judgement  on 
the  latest  play.  When  Swift  came  to  town  from  Ireland 
he  went  first  to  Will's,  for  there  he  was  sure  to  find  many 
of  his  friends.  It  was  an  open  forum  where  any  one  with 
ideas  found  an  attentive  audience.  Congreve  could  meet 
there  all  the  writers  whom  he  wished  to  know,  for  the 
literary  fraternity  in  London  was  still  a  small  one. 

He  had  gained  the  friendship  of  Dryden  by  the  close  of 
1 69 1,  and  had  translated  the  eleventh  satire  in  his  Juvenal 
which  was  ready  for  the  press  early  the  following  year.1 
Since  Congreve  was  almost  unknown  at  this  time  he  had 
everything  to  gain  by  appearing  as  a  collaborator  with 
Dryden.  His  translation  deals  with  intemperance,  par- 
ticularly Roman  gluttony,  and  in  a  mild  fashion  he  calls 
the  English  nobility  to  account  for  re-establishing  these 

1  Gentleman's  Journal,  February,  1692.  Publication  of  the  Juvenal  was 
delayed  until  September,  1692,  by  Dryden's  decision  to  include  a  translation  of 
Persius  in  the  same  volume. 
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bacchanalian  revels.  The  satire  is  imperceptible.  A 
carousal  of  wine  and  women,  supposedly  intemperate,  is 
so  attractively  presented  that  one  must  prefer  it  to  the 
beneficent  influence  of  'Homers  sacred  lines'  listed  among 
the  virtues.  The  poem  condemns  what  it  most  alluringly 
describes.  Doubtless  the  method  of  treatment  and  the 
form  of  the  heroic  couplet  were  both  imposed  by  Dryden. 
His  translation  of  Persius  follows  the  Juvenal,  For  it 
Congreve  wrote  some  fine  and  sincere  verses  of  apprecia- 
tion. The  poetry  of  Persius  was  almost  unknown,  he  says, 
until  revived  by  Dryden : 

Whatever  praise  from  us  is  due, 
Belongs  not  to  the  old  Persius  but  the  new. 
For  still  obscure,  to  us  no  light  he  gives ; 
Dead  in  himself,  in  you  alone  he  lives. 

When  the  volume  of  Juvenal  and  Persius  was  published 
in  September,  Congreve's  first  comedy  had  been  accepted 
by  the  Theatre  Royal  in  Drury  Lane  and  he  was  attending 
its  rehearsals. 


Chapter  Three 
'THE  OLD  BATCHELOR' 

DURING  the  autumn  of  1692  Congreve  was  chiefly 
concerned  with  the  production  of  his  first  comedy, 
The  Old  Batchelor.  Just  when  and  where  it  was  written 
remains  unknown,  but  Congreve  implies  in  the  dedication 
that  it  had  been  written  almost  four  years  earlier:  'had 
it  been  acted  when  it  was  first  written,  more  might  be 
said  in  its  behalf;  ignorance  of  the  town  and  stage  would 
have  been  excuses  in  a  young  writer,  which  now  almost 
four  years  experience  will  scarce  allow  of.'  Certainly  the 
play  could  not  have  been  written  before  he  went  to 
London,  for,  aside  from  seeing  an  occasional  comedy  in 
Dublin,  nothing  in  his  previous  experience  would  have 
fitted  him  for  the  task.  A  theoretical  knowledge  of  London 
life  derived  from  other  comedies  could  not  have  sufficed 
for  this  one;  frequently  it  reflects  the  town  graphically 
from  a  fresh  point  of  view.  It  pleased  the  vanity  of  all 
young  writers  to  be  considered  somewhat  in  the  nature 
of  prodigies,  but  unless  there  is  evidence  to  the  contrary 
we  may  believe  their  plays  were  not  completed  long  before 
they  were  produced.  Three  places  laid  claim  to  the  writing 
of  The  Old  Batchelor,  but  none  has  sufficient  evidence  to 
support  it.  Leigh  Hunt  was  shown  an  old  oak  at  Stretton 
under  which  it  was  supposed  to  have  been  written;  Dr. 
Johnson  and  Boswell  saw  a  rocky  recess  at  Ham  near 
Ashbourne  where  the  same  story  was  told  them;  and 
Edmund  Malone  asserts  it  was  written  at  Trinity  College, 
Dublin.  The  comedy  shows  far  greater  maturity  than  the 
novel,  and  to  believe  that  a  young  writer  could  keep  it  in 
the  dark  'almost  four  years'  overstrains  one's  credulity. 
Thomas  Southerne  reports  that  when  Dryden  examined 
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the  comedy  he  said  'he  never  saw  such  a  first  play  in  his 
life,  but  the  author  not  being  acquainted  with  the  stage 
or  the  town,  it  would  be  a  pity  to  have  it  miscarry  for 
want  of  a  little  assistance;  the  stuff  was  rich  indeed,  it 
wanted  only  the  fashionable  cut  of  the  town.  To  keep 
that,  Mr.  Dryden,  Mr.  Maynwaring,  and  Mr.  Southern 
read  it  with  great  care,  and  Mr.  Dryden  put  it  in  the  order 
it  was  play'd,  Mr.  Southern  obtained  of  Mr.  Tho.  Dave- 
nant,  who  then  govern'd  the  Playhouse,  that  Mr.  Con- 
greve  should  have  the  privilege  of  the  Playhouse  half  a 
year  before  his  play  was  play'd,  (which)  I  never  knew 
allowed  any  one  before.  It  was  play'd  with  great  success'. 1 
Charles  Gildon  who  knew  Congreve  well,  said  the  comedy 
was  'in  nothing  alter'd,  but  in  the  Length'.  This  cor- 
roborates Southerne,  that  the  structure,  not  the  material, 
was  altered,  and  bears  out  the  experience  of  most  writers 
that  a  knowledge  of  form  is  developed  later  than  the 
ability  to  gather  and  shape  material.  Even  after  the  play 
had  been  carefully  revised  it  was  almost  rejected  by  the 
players,  for  Congreve  read  it  so  badly. 

The  comedy  was  first  acted  at  Drury  Lane  on  January 
16  2  and  had  the  phenomenal  first  run  of  fourteen  con- 
secutive nights.3  Congreve  was  a  new  name  to  the  greater 
part  of  the  town,  but  he  sprang  into  fame  at  once.  Public 
demand  for  the  play  exhausted  three  editions  within  two 
weeks.  Motteux  wrote  in  the  Gentleman's  Journal  for 
February:  'The  success  of  Mr.  Congreve's  Old  Batchelor 
has  been  so  extraordinary,  that  I  can  tell  you  nothing  new 
of  that  Comedy;  you  have  doubtless  read  it  before  this, 

1  B.M.  MSS.  Harley  4221. 

2  Gentleman 's  Journal,  1692-3,  p.  61. 

3  In  the  Female  W its,  Marsilia,  who  has  written  a  play,  ventures  the  opinion 
that  it  is  likely  to  be  acted  seventeen  or  eighteen  nights  together.  Mrs.  Wellford 
replies:  'How  Madame,  that  is  three  or  four  more  than  the  Old  Batchelor 
held  out.' 
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since  it  has  already  been  printed  thrice.  And  indeed  the 
Wit  which  is  diffused  through  it,  makes  it  lose  but  few  of 
those  Charms  in  the  Perusal,  which  yield  such  Pleasure  in 
the  Representation.' 

Those  members  of  the  cognoscenti  who  were  present  at 
the  first  performance  must  have  recognized  that  wit  in 
English  comedy  had  been  raised  to  the  peerage.  The 
opening  lines  show  a  more  subtle,  more  compact,  more 
distinguished  kind  of  wit  than  had  graced  any  comedy 
before  it.  It  is  the  distilled  essence  of  wit — a  play  of 
intellect  upon  life,  brief,  pointed,  hard  and  bright.  It  is 
of  cerebration  all  compact.  The  opening  lines  are  the  very 
spirit,  flesh  and  blood  of  the  Restoration  type  of  the 
comedy  of  manners. 

Bellmour.  Vainlove,  and  abroad  so  early !  good  morrow ;  I  thought 
a  Contemplative  Lover  could  no  more  have  parted  with  his  Bed  in 
a  Morning,  than  he  could  have  slept  in't. 

Vainlove.  Bellmour,  good  Morrow — Why  truth  on't  is,  these 
Sallies  are  not  usual  to  me;  but  Business  as  you  see,  Sir — (Shewing 
Letters.)  And  Business  must  be  follow'd,  or  be  lost. 

Bell.  Business! — And  so  must  Time,  my  Friend,  be  close  pur- 
sued, or  lost.  Business  is  the  rub  of  Life,  perverts  our  Aim,  casts 
off  the  Bias,  and  leaves  us  wide  and  short  of  the  intended  Mark. 

Vain.  Pleasure,  I  guess  you  mean. 

Bell.  Ay,  what  else  has  meaning  ? 

Vain.  Oh  the  Wise  will  tell  you — 

Bell.  More  than  they  believe — Or  understand. 

Vain.  How,  how,  Ned,  a  wise  Man  say  more  than  he  understands  ? 

Bell.  Ay,  ay,  Wisdom 's  nothing  but  a  pretending  to  know  and 
believe  more  than  we  really  do.  You  read  of  but  one  wise  Man,  and 
all  that  he  knew  was,  that  he  knew  nothing.  Come,  come,  leave 
Business  to  Idlers,  and  Wisdom  to  Fools;  they  have  need  of  'em; 
Wit  be  my  Faculty,  and  Pleasure,  my  Occupation;  and  let  Father 
Time  shake  his  Glass.  Let  low  and  earthly  Souls  grovel  till  they 
have  work'd  themselves  six  Foot  deep  into  a  Grave — Business  is  not 
my  Element — I  rowl  in  a  higher  Orb,  .  .  . 
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This  passage  shows  both  wit  and  the  need  of  wit  in  life.  It 
is  the  play  of  mind,  the  intellectualization,  that  covers  the 
fundamental  brevity  and  futility  of  life  with  a  silvered 
surface.  Occasionally  that  surface  breaks  through,  as  here, 
and  we  see  what  holds  it  up — the  need  to  escape  from  the 
life  of  those  'low  and  earthly  Souls  (who)  grovel  till  they 
have  work'd  themselves  six  Foot  deep  into  a  Grave'. 
Boileau  said  that  life  is  a  comedy  to  the  man  who  thinks, 
a  tragedy  to  the  one  who  feels.  And  so  feeling,  sentiment, 
is  banished  from  pure  comedy,  and  an  ideal  life  of  wit, 
gallantry,  and  pleasure  is  postulated.  Reality  is  anaes- 
thetized. The  action  has  no  time  or  place,  the  characters 
and  their  acts  no  subsequent  or  consequent  life  or  value; 
none  of  the  laws  or  measurements  of  our  life  apply;  pure 
comedy  is  the  laboratory  experiment  created  by  man  to 
illustrate  his  ideal  of  life  as  he  might  live  it  if  he  could. 
This  is  the  theory  of  pure  comedy  but  it  breaks  down  sadly 
in  practice.  It  is  so  remote  from  life,  the  tension  of 
preserving  its  ideal  artificiality  is  so  great,  that  every 
writer  who  attempts  it  fails  to  a  large  degree.  Congreve 
most  nearly  achieves  success,  and  at  some  distance  after 
him  comes  Etherege.  Only  these  two  grasped  the  spirit 
sufficiently  to  create  it.  No  comedy  is  'pure'  throughout, 
in  most  the  tenuous  atmosphere  prevails  only  in  limited 
passages,  and  not  over  a  score  at  most  from  Etherege  to 
Farquhar  have  sufficient  of  this  atmosphere  to  be  included 
in  the  category.  Obviously  then  it  is  an  extremely  rare 
form  even  among  the  hundreds  of  comedies  in  this  period 
which  witnessed  its  fullest  flower. 

The  plot  of  The  Old  Batchelor  is  neither  original  nor 
ingenious.  It  consists  of  five  separate  actions,  two  farcical 
and  three  comic.  There  is  little  development  in  any  of 
these,  but  because  each  was  so  slight  all  five  were  needed 
for  the  rounding  out  of  the  play.  These  actions,  simple 
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in  themselves,  run  parallel  to  each  other  and  are  loosely 
connected.  In  fact,  scarcely  a  trace  of  developed  plot  is 
to  be  found.  The  two  farces  are  distinctly  Jacobean.  The 
Bellmour-Laetitia-Fondlewife  affair  shows  the  typical 
city  merchant  of  advanced  years  and  impaired  compre- 
hension being  tricked  by  his  young  and  beautiful  wife  who 
carries  on  an  affair  with  a  courtier.  This  action  is  con- 
nected with  the  others  at  its  inception  by  Vainlove's 
giving  Bellmour  the  letter  of  assignation  with  Laetitia, 
and  at  its  close  by  Bellmour's  use  of  the  clerical  habit  as 
a  disguise  which  suggested  the  mock  marriage  of  Heartwell 
and  Sylvia.  The  Wittol-Bluffe-Sharper  farce  is  the  stock 
device  of  a  doddering  knight  being  doubly  duped  by  a 
braggadocio  and  a  sharper.  The  scene  (II.  i)  in  which 
Sharper  overhears  Wittol  say  that  the  previous  night  he 
had  been  saved  from  bandits  by  a  young  man,  and  recalls 
that  it  was  his  friend  Bellmour  who  saved  him,  is  one  of  the 
most  spirited  in  the  play.  The  only  link  between  this  farce 
and  the  rest  of  the  play  is  the  marriage  of  Wittol  and  Bluff  e 
to  Sylvia  and  Lucy  in  masks,  instead  of  to  Araminta  and 
Belinda  as  they  supposed.  This  shop-worn  and  impossible 
device  for  solution  indicates  Congreve's  early  lack  of 
dramatic  invention.  The  principal  comic  actions,  those 
of  Vainlove-Araminta  and  Bellmour-Belinda,  are  joined 
by  the  friendship  between  the  two  men  and  the  two 
women,  and  by  the  second  couple  acting  as  foils  to  the 
first.  In  the  Heartwell-Sylvia  episode,  Sylvia  has  been 
the  mistress  of  Vainlove  and  Bellmour,  who  arrange  the 
mock  marriage  between  Heartwell  and  her  at  the  con- 
clusion. Sylvia  is  further  connected  with  the  Vainlove- 
Araminta  action  by  her  note  attempting  to  lure  Vainlove 
from  Araminta.  At  the  end  of  the  fourth  act  where  these 
actions  merge,  confusion  occurs  through  mistaken  identity 
caused  by  means  of  masks.  Wittol  and  Bluffe,  thinking 
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that  they  have  been  successful  in  their  pursuit  of  Araminta 
and  Belinda,  are  tricked  by  Sharper  and  Setter  into  marry- 
ing Sylvia  and  Lucy.  But  this  complication  does  not  last 
over  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  At  the  first  performance  when 
the  four  women  successively  unmasked  in  the  last  scene  and 
the  audience  beheld  four  of  the  greatest  beauties  of  the 
age  in  Mrs.  Leigh,  Mrs.  Bracegirdle,  Mrs.  Mountford, 
and  Mrs.  Bowman,  they  burst  into  thunderous  applause.1 
The  plot  imposed  no  strain  upon  the  audience  for  its 
types  of  episodes,  use  of  masks,  and  mock  and  masked 
marriages2  were  all  well-known  devices  of  the  contem- 
porary theatre.  Congreve  used  ingenuity  only  in  weaving 
them  into  a  new  pattern. 

As  might  be  expected  Congreve  relied  upon  well-known 
stage  types  for  his  characters.  Captain  Bluffe  and  Sir 
Joseph  Wittol  strongly  resemble  Bobadill  and  Master 
Stephen  in  Jonson's  Every  Man  in  his  Humour.  His 
indebtedness  to  Wycherley  is  apparent  in  three  characters : 
Heartwell  is  much  like  Manly  in  The  Plain  Dealer  in 
coarseness  and  surliness  as  well  as  in  direct,  heavy,  and 
lecherous  speech;  Bellmour  is  another  Freeman  in  the 
Country  Wife;  Sharper  somewhat  resembles  Horner  but 
would  rank  much  higher  in  the  human  scale.  Vainlove 
is  the  usual  Restoration  rake — his  characteristic  of  being 
'capricious  in  his  love'  lends  no  distinction.  His  female 
counterpart  is  Belinda,  whose  pertness  and  swagger  are  a 
match  for  any  man.  In  this  group  Araminta  seems  out 
of  place,  for  she  is  human  and  moral,  the  loveliest  heroine 
in  Restoration  comedy  to  her  time.  She  is  drawn  from 

1  Davies,  Dramatic  Miscellanies,  p.  416,  says:  'The  stage  perhaps  never  pro- 
duced four  such  handsome  women  at  once  as  Mrs.  Barry,'  &c.  Davies  forgot  that 
Mrs.  Barry  was  Laetitia  and  not  on  the  stage  at  this  time. 

2  Jacob  in  the  Poetical  Register  says:  'the  Criticks  attack  him  for  the  Incidents 
of  Marriages  in  Masks,  as  being  scarce  ever  done  in  reality.'  The  critics  were  just 
becoming  aware  of  this  absurdity. 
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sentiment  and  emotion,  a  tribute  of  the  author's  affection 
for  Mrs.  Bracegirdle,  the  actress  who  took  this  part.  These 
characters  lack  individuality  but  are  distinguished  by 
abundant  vitality  of  a  verbal  and  cerebral  rather  than 
physical  type.  They  are  mouthpieces  for  Congreve's  wit 
and  therefore  shine  with  a  borrowed  light.  When  one 
has  read  the  play  they  fade  from  memory  because  they 
have  extended  no  roots  into  the  soil  of  human  nature. 

In  dedicating  his  comedy  to  Charles,  Lord  Clifford  of 
Lanesborough,  the  eldest  son  of  the  Earl  of  Burlington, 
Congreve  paid  tribute  to  the  family  whom  his  father  had 
served  at  Kilkenny  and  who  had  probably  given  him  a 
scholarship  in  the  school  which  they  endowed.  Also  he 
undoubtedly  desired  to  entrench  himself  in  the  favour  of 
the  highest  noble  with  whom  he  had  any  acquaintance. 
He  would  need  patronage  and  was,  from  first  to  last,  a 
social  aspirant.  His  sturdy  family  had  given  him  all  the 
advantages  that  lay  within  their  ability,  but  in  London  he 
apparently  outgrew  them  and  they  do  not  appear  again. 
Some  of  his  new  friends,  Lord  Falkland,  J.  Marsh,  Bevil 
Higgons,  and  Thomas  Southerne,  contributed  congratula- 
tory verses  to  the  first  edition.  The  substantial  tribute  came 
from  Southerne,  doubtless  withDryden's  approval,  and  con- 
tains an  important  commentary  on  the  leading  dramatists 
of  the  period  as  well  as  a  prophecy  of  Congreve's  future. 
Dryden  has  long  extended  his  command, 
By  right  divine,  quite  through  the  Muses'  land 
Absolute  lord;  and  holding  now  from  none 
But  great  Apollo,  his  undoubted  crown; 
(That  empire  settled,  and  grown  old  in  power) 
Can  wish  for  nothing  but  a  successor: 
Not  to  enlarge  his  limits,  but  maintain 
Those  provinces  which  he  alone  could  gain. 
His  eldest  Wycherley,  in  wise  retreat, 
Thought  it  not  worth  his  while  to  be  great. 
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Loose,  wandering  Etheredge,  in  worldly  pleasures  tost 

And  foreign  interest,  to  his  hopes  long  lost : 

Poor  Lee  and  Otway  dead,  Congreve  appears, 

The  darling  and  last  comfort  of  his  years. 

May'st  thou  live  long  in  thy  great  Master's  smiles, 

And  growing  under  him,  adorn  these  isles ; 

But  when — when  part  of  him  (be  that  but  late) 

His  body  yielding  must  submit  to  fate, 

Leaving  his  deathless  works  and  thee  behind, 

(The  natural  successor  of  his  mind), 

Then  may'st  thou  finish  what  he  has  begun; 

Heir  to  his  merit,  be  in  fame  his  son. 

Congreve  was  as  much  the  protege  of  Southerne,  the  lead- 
ing tragic  dramatist  of  the  day,  as  of  Dryden.  Both  took 
great  pride  in  his  success,  which  came  at  a  time  when  a  new 
dramatist  was  much  needed  to  win  popularity  for  the  stage. 

During  the  month  before  the  play  was  produced  the 
Theatre  Royal  in  Drury  Lane  had  lost  three  of  its  principal 
actors.  Luttrell,  the  diarist,  gives  an  account  of  the  tragic 
death  on  December  9  of  William  Mountfort,  the  most 
popular  actor  of  hero  parts :  'Last  night  Lord  Mohun, 
captain  Hill  of  Collonel  Earles  regiment,  and  others, 
pursued  Mountford  the  actor  from  the  playhouse  to  his 
lodgings  in  Norfolk  Street,  where  one  kist  him  while  Hill 
run  him  thro'  the  belly:  they  ran  away,  but  his  lordship 
was  this  morning  seized  and  committed  to  prison.  Mount- 
ford  died  of  his  wounds  this  afternoon.  The  quarrell  was 
about  Bracegirdle,  the  actresse,  whom  they  would  have 
trepan'd  away,  but  Mountford  prevented  it,  wherefore 
they  murthered  him  thus.'  These  marauding  lawless 
bands  of  upper-class  men  were  not  uncommon.  The  Earl 
of  Rochester,  Sir  Charles  Sedley,  and  Sir  George  Etherege, 
to  name  only  three  writers,  had  taken  part  in  these 
escapades.  Even  when  murder  was  committed  and  the 
guilty  were  brought  to  trial  they  were  seldom  convicted. 
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After  a  slight  inconvenience  Mohun  was  freed,  to  meet 
his  end  later  in  a  duel.  When  Mountford  was  interred  at 
St.  Clement's  a  thousand  friends  and  admirers  attended  his 
funeral.  A  few  days  later  the  town  was  again  shocked  by 
the  deaths,  from  natural  causes,  of  Nokes  and  Leigh,  both 
famed  as  mature  actors  of  comedy  parts. 

Despite  these  losses,  the  cast  which  presented  The  Old 
Batchelor  was  one  of  the  most  brilliant  ever  assembled  on 
the  English  stage.  Mrs.  Anne  Bracegirdle,  the  most 
charming  and  popular  actress  of  the  time,  makes  her  first 
appearance  here  in  connexion  with  Congreve  and  was 
certainly  a  more  vital  force  in  his  life  than  any  other 
woman.  One  cannot  help  quoting  Colley  Cibber's  fine 
impression  of  her : 

'Mrs.  Bracegirdle  was  now  but  just  blooming  to  her  maturity; 
her  reputation,  as  an  actress,  gradually  rising  with  that  of  her  per- 
son ;  never  was  any  woman  in  such  general  favour  of  her  spectators, 
which  to  the  last  scene  of  her  dramatick  life,  she  maintain'd,  by  not 
being  unguarded  in  her  private  character.  This  discretion  con- 
tributed, not  a  little,  to  make  her  the  cara,  the  darling  of  the  theatre. 
For  it  will  be  no  extravagant  thing  to  say,  scarce  an  audience  saw 
her  that  were  less  than  half  of  them  lovers,  without  a  suspected 
favourite  among  them.  And  tho'  she  might  be  said  to  have  been 
the  universal  passion,  and  under  the  highest  temptations,  her 
constancy  in  resisting  them,  served  but  to  increase  the  number  of 
her  admirers.  And  this  perhaps  you  will  more  easily  believe,  when 
I  extend  not  my  encomiums  on  her  person,  a  sincerity  that  can  be 
suspected;  for  she  had  no  greater  claim  to  beauty  than  what  the 
most  desirable  brunette  might  pretend  to.  But  her  youth,  and 
lively  aspect,  threw  out  such  a  glow  of  health  and  chearfulness, 
that,  on  the  stage,  few  spectators  that  were  not  past  it,  could  behold 
her  without  desire.  It  was  even  a  fashion  among  the  gay  and  young 
to  have  a  taste  or  tendre  for  Mrs.  Bracegirdle.' 

She  had  come  to  the  stage  at  seventeen  in  Otway's  Orphan 
and  had  won  increasing  popularity,  but  her  fame  began 
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at  the  age  of  thirty  in  The  Old  Batchelor.  Congreve  wrote 
the  heroine's  part  in  each  of  his  plays  specifically  for  her 
and  in  them  she  achieved  her  greatest  success.  In  high 
comedy  she  had  no  rival  because  she  radiated  a  sparkling 
vivacity  that  her  audiences  found  infectious. 

Mrs.  Bracegir die's  unique  reputation  for  chastity  among 
the  actresses  has  been  the  subject  of  much  discussion.1 
Since  she  is  known  to  have  preferred  Congreve  to  any  of 
her  admirers  he  may  have  laid  a  lengthy  siege  to  her 
Virtue',  but  if  so,  there  is  no  evidence  that  his  efforts  were 
crowned  with  success.  One  of  his  lyrics  is  supposed  to 
have  been  written  on  this  aspect  of  their  relationship.2 

Pious  Selinda  goes  to  Pray'rs, 

Whene'er  I  ask  the  Favour ; 
Yet  the  tender  Fool 's  in  Tears, 

When  she  believes  I'll  leave  her. 
Wou'd  I  were  free  from  this  Restraint, 

Or  else  had  Hopes  to  win  her; 
Wou'd  she  could  make  of  me  a  Saint, 

Or  I  of  her  a  Sinner. 

The  remarks  of  such  scabrous  writers  as  Bellchambers  and 
Tom  Brown  regarding  their  intimacy  are  merely  idle 
gossip.  Brown  even  asserts  they  were  married.  That  they 
were  not  married  was  possibly  Congreve's  fault  as  well  as 
his  misfortune.  There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  their 
mutual  interests  and  love  warranted  their  marriage  and 
she  would  doubtless  have  made  him  an  admirable  wife; 
but  despite  her  spotless  reputation  and  personal  charm 
she  was  an  actress,  and  actresses  in  that  day  of  austere 
standards  did  not  become  the  wives  of  men  in  his  social 
position.  He  became  increasingly  ambitious  to  improve 
this  position  until  it  became  almost  an  obsession.  Further- 

1  Genest  defends  her  chastity  but  remarks  with  some  cynicism:  'Mrs.  Brace- 
girdle  was  perhaps  a  woman  of  a  cold  constitution/ 

2  Biographia  Britannica. 
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more,  Mrs.  Bracegirdle  was  six  or  seven  years  his  senior, 
so  that  the  disparity  between  their  ages  and  spheres  of  life 
would,  to  his  mind,  make  him  appear  rather  ridiculous 
should  they  marry. 

In  addition  to  Mrs.  Bracegirdle,  the  cast  of  The  Old 
Batchelor  held  several  stage  celebrities.  Williams,  popular 
in  'hero'  parts,  was  the  temperamental  and  rakish  Vainlove. 
The  part  of  Bellmour  was  taken  by  Powell,  an  actor  of 
great  talent  who  slighted  his  work  and  repeatedly  forgot 
his  parts.  The  surly  old  bachelor,  Heartwell,  was  Better- 
ton,  the  greatest  actor  of  the  Restoration  period,  now  at 
the  height  of  his  fame  and  ability.  Doggett  gave  a  masterly 
performance  as  Fondlewife,  which  Cibber  tells  us  was  one 
of  the  parts  that  Congreve  'expressly  wrote  for  him'.  Joe 
Haines,  a  popular  comic  actor  and  friend  of  Congreve's, 
was  Captain  Bluff e.  The  difficult  part  of  Belinda  was 
taken  by  Mrs.  Mountford,  whose  husband  had  been  killed 
by  Mohun.  Mrs.  Barry,  second  only  in  popular  favour 
to  Mrs.  Bracegirdle,  had  the  unattractive  character  of 
Laetitia,  and  spoke  the  epilogue.  The  minor  parts  were 
equally  well  cast:  Bowen  was  Sir  Joseph  Wittol;  Under- 
bill was  Setter;  Alexander,  Sharper;  Mrs.  Bowman, 
Sylvia;  and  Mrs.  Leigh,  Lucy. 

The  outstanding  achievement  of  this  play  is  its  dialogue, 
to  which  all  else  is  subservient.  The  plot  and  characters 
merely  give  the  occasion  for  and  expression  to  the  wit. 
Macaulay's  praise  was  well  deserved:  'The  dialogue  is 
resplendent  with  wit  and  eloquence,  which  indeed  are  so 
abundant  that  the  fool  comes  in  for  an  ample  share,  and 
yet  preserves  a  certain  colloquial  air,  a  certain  indescrib- 
able ease,  of  which  Wycherley  had  given  no  example,  and 
which  Sheridan  attempted  in  vain  to  imitate.'  This 
dialogue  has  a  timeless  quality,  it  is  as  diverting  to-day 
as  it  was  almost  two  and  a  half  centuries  ago.  The  ideas 
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are  not  topical  but  universal.  Upon  examination  practi- 
cally none  prove  to  be  original  and  yet  they  seem  so 
because  the  expression  makes  them  new  and  fresh.  The 
author's  method  is  not  to  develop  ideas  but  to  have  them 
succeed  one  another  so  rapidly  that  they  produce  an  effect 
of  dazzling  bewilderment.  The  critical  faculty  does  not 
have  time  to  focus  on  one  remark  before  it  is  switched  to 
another.  This  intensifies  the  impression  of  brilliance  when 
the  dialogue  is  given  at  a  swift  pace  as  it  should  be.  A 
staccato-like  brevity  of  phrasing  condenses  the  expression 
of  each  idea  to  the  final  limit  and  produces  the  effect  of 
rapid  pace  even  when  the  words  are  spoken  at  a  normal 
speed.  This  method  of  writing  dialogue  Congreve  de- 
veloped consistently  from  his  novel  to  his  last  comedy.  He 
made  it  the  perfect  vehicle  for  carrying  serious  discussions 
lightly.  By  this  means  he  is  at  once  substantial  and  airy, 
thoughtful  and  gay.  His  style  makes  life  itself  only  a  game 
and  the  most  deft  players  the  winners.  When  the  world 
is  too  much  with  us,  no  other  style  is  so  acceptable. 

One  bit  of  technique  often  used  by  Congreve  with 
marked  effect  is  to  end  a  sentimental  passage  with  cynical 
pungency.  It  is  as  though  our  emotions  were  being  lured 
tenderly  into  the  open  to  be  struck  a  stinging  blow.  Two 
songs,  Thus  to  a  ripe  consenting  maid  and  As  Amoret  and 
Thyrsis  lay,  have  a  distinctly  Elizabethan  quality  until  we 
reach  the  sharp  turn  at  the  end.  The  scene  in  which 
Sylvia,  by  sheer  coyness  and  charm,  induces  surly  old 
Heartwell  to  propose  to  her,  has  this  abrupt  change  of 
tone.  He  has  been  most  reluctant  to  give  up  his  freedom : 
'every  man  plays  the  fool  once  in  his  life;  but  to  marry 
is  to  play  the  fool  all  one's  life  long.'  Sylvia's  pretended 
innocence  wins  his  heart  at  last,  but  as  soon  as  he  leaves 
her  she  exclaims:  'Ha,  ha,  ha,  an  old  fox  trapped.'  Act  IV 
concludes  with  this  couplet : 
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No  Husband  by  his  wife  can  be  deceived; 
She  still  is  virtuous,  if  she 's  so  believed. 

Another  cynical  thrust  at  marriage  concludes  the  play : 
What  rugged  ways  attend  the  noon  of  life ! 
Our  sun  declines  and  with  what  anxious  strife, 
What  pain  we  tug  that  galling  load,  a  wife ! 

These  pungent  conclusions  are  to  drive  home  to  the 
audience  a  final  impression:  the  sentimentalism  of  real 
life  finds  a  necessary  corrective  in  wit. 

The  amazing  success  of  The  Old  Batchelor  and  the 
enthusiastic  sponsoring  of  Dryden  and  Southerne  estab- 
lished Congreve  as  the  foremost  dramatist  in  England. 
One  cannot  recall  another  instance  of  any  playwright 
achieving  a  similar  distinction  with  his  first  play.  Circum- 
stances favoured  Congreve.  The  most  able  dramatists 
preceding  him  were  dead  or  had  lost  'interest  in  the  stage. 
And  it  was  his  good  fortune  to  be  very  popular  among 
influential  people.  His  conversation  was  the  wittiest  of 
any  man  of  his  time,  and  this  quality  assured  his  being  a 
social  favourite.  'It  was  my  fate  to  be  much  with  the  wits,' 
says  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montagu;  'my  father  was 
acquainted  with  all  of  them.  ...  I  never  knew  anybody 
who  had  so  much  wit  as  Congreve.'  He  was  always  tactful 
and  never  spoke  unkindly  of  any  one.  He  was  at  home  with 
all  classes  from  the  actors  to  the  nobility,  with  the  result 
that  every  account  of  his  rising  fame  mentions  his  popu- 
larity. Enemies  brought  their  disputes  to  him  for  they 
knew  he  was  fair  and  impartial.  They  could  be  sure  of  his 
sympathetic  assistance,  but  he  never  uttered  a  word  of 
criticism  of  their  adversaries.  It  is  no  wonder  that  his 
friend  Swift  wrote  of  him  forty  years  later  that  'besides 
his  other  talents,  he  was  a  very  agreeable  companion'. 

He  was  of  medium  height  and  a  sturdy  muscular  build. 
In  his  early  youth  he  had  played  games  and  shown  con- 
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siderable  athletic  ability,  as  we  know  from  a  letter  to  his 
friend  Keally  written  some  years  later  in  which  he  says 
that  never  again  shall  he  be  able  to  jump  one  and  twenty 
feet  upon  Northall  common.  His  sedentary  life  in  town 
induced  a  physical  lethargy  that  in  time  proved  very 
harmful  to  his  health  and  work.  Not  only  was  he  averse 
to  exercise  but  he  was  overfond  of  eating  and  drinking,  so 
that  before  he  was  forty  he  had  become  so  corpulent  he 
could  hardly  tie  the  laces  of  his  shoes.  The  well-known 
portrait  of  him,  by  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller  in  the  National 
Portrait  Gallery,  shows  a  well-rounded  figure  and  full  face. 
It  appeared  first  in  the  171 3  edition  of  Incognita,  Only 
one  other  portrait  is  known  to  have  been  painted,  by 
Howard,  but  Congreve  thought  it  too  'chuffy'.  An 
anonymous  contemporary  writer  gives  an  impression  of 
him  as  he  is  introduced  to  an  imaginary  assembly  of  the 
greatest  writers  since  Milton:  1 

'The  fashion  of  his  Habit  was  entirely  English,  but  he  wore  it  in 
so  graceful  a  Manner,  that  it  serv'd  rather  to  show  the  Excellency 
of  his  Shape,  and  the  fine  proportion  of  his  Limbs,  than  to  conceal 
them.  His  Air  had  in  it  a  decent  assurance,  but  without  anything 
assuming;  and  his  Looks  discover'd  a  surprising  Sprightliness,  but 
without  the  least  Levity.  The  company  seemed  to  shew  him  great 
Regard,  and  appear'd  rather  more  satisfied  with  him  than  he  with 
them :  after  he  had  taken  his  seat  I  knew  him  to  be  Mr.  Congreve.' 

Like  Dryden,  Congreve  was  always  ready  to  help  his 
friends.  He  had  an  early  opportunity  of  doing  a  small 
favour  for  Southerne  by  contributing  a  lyric  to  his  comedy, 
The  Maid's  Last  Prayer,  performed  the  same  month  as 
The  Old  Batchelor.  The  music  for  this  song,  Tell  me  no 
more  I  am  deceived*  was  written  by  the  most  eminent 
composer  in  England,  Henry  Purcell.  There  is  a  good 
story  about  Purcell  and  Congreve,  who  were  the  best  of 

1  'Milton's  Apotheosis'.  Gentleman 's  Magazine,  vol.  ix,  pp.  20-1. 

2  Published  in  Gentleman's  Journal,  January,  1693. 
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friends.  One  day  as  they  were  entering  a  tavern  they  met 
John  Dennis  who  wished  to  join  them.  Purcell,  having 
some  matters  to  talk  over  privately  with  Congreve,  decided 
to  get  rid  of  Dennis  by  taxing  his  irascible  temper  with  a 
pun  about  the  tavern  being  like  the  table  at  which  they 
sat,  neither  having  a  drawer  in  it.  He  had  barely  finished 
when  Dennis  rose  to  his  feet,  furious,  and  said,  'Sir,  the 
man  that  will  make  such  an  execrable  pun  as  that  in  my 
company,  will  pick  my  pocket,'  and  immediately  left.1 
Evidence  of  Congreve's  friendly  relations  with  the  actors 
is  found  in  a  prologue  which  he  wrote  for  the  comedian, 
Joe  Haines,  who  was  a  great  favourite  with  the  wits  and 
actors  because  of  his  clever  repartee.  This  prologue  was 
spoken  by  Haines  in  the  first  comedy,  A  Very  Good  Wife, 
written  by  his  fellow  actor  George  Powell,  who  had  taken 
the  part  of  Bellmour  in  The  Old  Batchelor.  It  contains 
the  most  detailed  and  intimate  picture  of  the  playhouse 
to  be  found  in  the  contemporary  literature  of  the  stage. 
To  appreciate  it  fully  one  must  be  conversant  with  the 
theatrical  practices  of  the  time.  Here  are  all  the  classes 
that  attended  the  performances,  their  conduct  before  and 
during  a  play,  the  custom  of  giving  authors  the  profits  of 
the  third  day,  the  price  of  admission  and  hours  of  per- 
formance. Since  this  colourful  prologue  does  not  appear 
in  any  collected  edition  before  those  of  the  Nonesuch 
Press  and  'The  World's  Classics',  it  is  included  here.2 

Here 's  a  young  Fellow  here — an  Actor — Powel 
One  whose  Person,  perhaps,  you  all  may  know  well, 
And  he  has  writ  a  Play — this  very  Play 
Which  you  are  all  come  here  to  see,  to-day; 

1  Benjamin  Victor,  Epistle  to  Sir  Richard  Steele. 

2  First  printed  in  the  only  edition  of  A  Very  Good  Wife,  1693.  Also  found  in 
Miscellaneous  Works,  written  by  His  Grace,  George,  Late  Duke  of  Buckingham. 
Also  State  Poems —  .  .  .  by  Mr.  Congreve  .  .  .  Never  before  printed,  1704;  Chal- 
mers's English  Poets,  vol.  x,  p.  287. 
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And  so  it  being  an  unusual  thing,  to  speak 
Something  or  other,  for  the  Author's  sake, 
Before  the  Play  (in  hopes  to  make  it  take) 
I'm  come,  being  his  Friend  and  Fellow  Play'r, 
To  say  what  (if  you  please)  you're  like  to  hear. 
First  know,  that  favour  which  I'd  fain  have  shown, 
I  ask  not  for,  in  his  Name,  but  my  own ; 
For,  without  Vanity,  I'm  better  known. 
Mean  time  then,  let  me  beg  you  would  forbear 
Your  Cat-calls,  and  the  Instruments  of  War; 

For  Mercy,  Mercy,  at  your  Feet  we  fall, 

Before  your  roaring  Gods  destroy  us  all, 
I'll  speak  with  words  sweet  as  distilling  Honey; 
Fair,  gentle  Sirs,  most  soft  alluring  Beaus, 
Think  'tis  a  Lady,  that  for  pity  sues. 
Bright  Ladies — but  to  gain  the  Ladies'  Grace, 
I  think  I  need  no  more  than  shew  my  Face. 
Next  then  you  Authors,  be  not  you  severe; 
Why,  what  a  swarm  of  Scribblers  have  we  here. 
One,  Two,  Three,  Four,  Five,  Six,  Seven,  Eight,  Nine,  Ten. 
All  in  one  row  and  Brothers  of  the  Pen. 
All,  would-be-Poets,  well,  your  favour 's  due 
To  this  day's  Author;  for  he 's  one  of  you. 
Among  the  few  which  are  of  noted  Fame 
I'm  safe;  for  I  myself  am  one  of  them. 
You've  seen  me  Smoak  at  Will's  among  the  Wits ; 
I'm  witty  too,  as  they  are — that 's  by  fits. 
Now,  you  our  City  Friends,  who  hither  come 
By  three  a  Clock,  to  make  sure  Elbow-room ; 
While  Spouse,  tuckt  up,  does  in  her  Pattens  trudge  it 
With  Handkerchief  of  prog,  like  Trull  with  Budget, 
And  here  by  turns,  you  eat  Plumb-Cake,  and  judge  it. 
Pray  be  you  kind,  let  me  your  Grace  importune, 
Or  else — I  gad  I'll  tell  you  all  your  Fortune. 
Well  now  I  have  but  one  thing  more  to  say, 
And  that 's  in  reference  to  our  third  day; 
An  odd  request — maybe  you'll  think  it  so ; 
Pray  come,  whether  you  like  the  Play  or  no : 
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And  if  you'll  stay,  we  shall  be  glad  to  see  you, 

If  not — leave  your  Half  Crowns,  and  peace  be  wi'  you. 

Dryden's  Third  Miscellany,  published  in  July,  included 
several  translations  by  Congreve:  two  passages  from  the 
Iliad,  Priam's  Lamentation  and  The  Lamentations  of 
Hecuba,  seem  like  schoolboy  exercises,  and  not  much  more 
can  be  said  for  the  three  odes  from  Horace.  When  such 
feeble  efforts  as  these  are  included  in  the  collected  poems, 
and  a  half-dozen  lyrics  and  prologues  of  real  worth  are 
omitted,  we  must  conclude  that  either  Congreve  was 
lazily  indifferent  to  his  poems  or  relied  upon  the  critical 
judgement  of  his  bookseller,  Jacob  Tonson,  who  would 
naturally  select  the  popular  classical  translations  regardless 
of  the  fact  that  they  were  literary  rubbish. 

In  writing  to  Tonson  in  August  Dryden  sent  a  message 
to  Congreve :  £I  am  Mr.  Congreve's  true  lover,  and  desire 
you  to  tell  him,  how  kindly  I  take  his  often  remembrances 
of  me :  I  wish  him  all  prosperity,  and  hope  I  shall  never 
lose  his  friendship.'  When  Congreve's  prosperity  was 
endangered  by  the  cool  reception  given  his  next  comedy 
Dryden  vigorously  supported  the  young  dramatist  who 
was  to  be 

Heir  to  his  merit,  (and)  in  fame  his  son. 


Chapter  Four 

'THE  DOUBLE  DEALER' 

AFTER  the  phenomenal  success  of  his  first  comedy 
ii  Congreve  was  inspired  to  write  a  more  ambitious  and 
serious  play,  preserving  the  unities,  correcting  the  vices  of 
the  time,  having  more  dynamic  characters  and  a  finer 
quality  of  wit.  All  these  virtues  were  found  in  his  next 
comedy,  The  Double  Dealer,  performed  at  Drury  Lane 
Theatre  in  October,  1693,  yet  it  came  the  nearest  to 
failure  of  any  of  his  plays.  The  Old  Batchelor  was  colourful 
and  gay,  its  characters  and  situations  were  all  familiar  to 
the  audience,  its  satire  chastised  pleasantly  but  it  was 
impersonal  and  had  no  sting,  it  had  songs  and  dances 
always  dear  to  the  pit.  The  public  eagerly  awaited  an 
improvement  of  these  customary  forms  of  amusement  in 
the  author's  second  comedy,  and  when  they  saw  it  they 
were  sadly  disappointed.  Dryden  wrote  to  Walsh,  the 
critic :  £Congreve's  Double  Dealer  is  censured  by  the  greater 
part  of  the  town,  and  is  defended  only  by  the  best  critics, 
who,  you  know,  are  commonly  the  fewest:  yet  it  gains 
ground  daily  and  has  already  been  acted  eight  times.' 

The  theatre-going  public  of  1693  had  an  unusual 
antipathy  to  innovations  in  their  amusements.  The  con- 
tent and  tone  of  comedies  had  varied  only  slightly  since 
the  time  of  Etherege,  but  The  Double  Dealer  was  a  radical 
departure.  If  we  may  borrow  a  term  from  Polonius,  it 
was  a  tragi-comedy.  The  comic  spirit  enters  only  as  inter- 
lude^in^pr^vailing  atmosphere  of  dark  deceit,  treachery, 
lust,  anaMnfia^  to  the  last  the 

characters  are  as  puppets  in  the  hands  of  those  Machia- 
vellian incarnations  of  wickedness,  Lady  Touchwood  and 
Maskwell.  When  the  play  opens  Mellefont  attempts  to 
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speak  privately  with  his  friend  Careless :  'I  had  something 
to  say  to  you  in  private,  and  I  am  not  like  to  have  many 
opportunities  this  evening.'  Brisk  interrupts  them  with 
his  silly  chatter,  but  when  they  have  got  rid  of  him  Melle- 
font  says:  'I  am  jealous  of  a  plot.  I  would  have  noise  and 
impertinence  keep  my  Lady  Touchwood's  head  from 
working:  for  hell  is  not  more  busy  than  her  brain,  nor 
contains  more  devils  than  that  imagination.'  Then  we 
read  such  phrases  as  'the  secret  of  my  aunt  Touchwood's 
violent  passion  for  me';  'she  has  endeavored  to  do  me  all 
ill  offices  with  my  uncle;  yet  has  managed  'em  with  that 
subtilty,  that  to  him  they  have  born  the  face  of  kindness; 
while  her  malice,  like  a  dark  lanthorn,  only  shown  upon 
me,  where  it  was  directed';  'her  designs  .  .  .  the  hopes  of 
revenge.'  The  tone  of  tragedy  is  thoroughly  established 
in  this  long  first  scene  and,  with  slight  interruptions,  is 
maintained  to  the  final  curtain.  One  might  almost  say 
that  it  is  a  new  variety  of  the  old  tragedy  of  revenge  in 
which  the  motivating  force  of  revenge  acts  as  a  boomerang 
and  descends  upon  the  avenger.  The  evil  is  too  real  and 
sinister  to  be  amusing,  as  it  is  in  the  famous  china  scene  of 
The  Country  Wife,  and  it  lacks  the  dignity  to  be  tragic. 
The  audience  did  not  know  how  to  classify  this  play,  they 
had  never  seen  another  like  it;  instead  of  diverting  their 
minds  it  confused  their  emotions;  obviously  it  was  too 
powerful  a  play  to  be  disregarded,  and  so  they  were  obliged 
to  rationalize  their  antipathy. 

In  the  first  quarto,  announced  in  the  London  Gazette 
for  Monday,  December  4,  1693,  Congreve  replied  to  his 
critics  in  no  uncertain  terms.  He  dedicates  the  play  to 
Charles  Montague,  one  of  the  lords  of  the  treasury  and  an 
enormously  wealthy  man,  Congreve's  vanity,  inflated  by 
the  success  of  his  first  comedy  which  he  regarded  as  a 
youthful  effort,  has  been  deeply  wounded  by  the  severe 
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criticism  of  this  play  on  which  he  had  expended  his  full 
talent;  and  in  the  dedication  of  the  first  quarto  only  we 
see  his  wrath  at  white  heat : 

'Give  me  leave,  without  any  flattery  to  you,  or  vanity  in  myself, 
to  tell  my  illiterate  critics,  as  an  answer  to  their  impotent  objec- 
tions, that  they  have  found  fault  with  that  which  has  been  pleasing 
to  you.  This  play,  in  relation  to  my  concern  for  its  reputation, 
succeeded  before  it  was  acted,  for  through  your  early  patronage, 
it  had  an  audience  of  several  persons  of  the  first  rank  both  in  wit 
and  quality;  and  their  allowance  of  it  was  a  consequence  of  your 
approbation.  Therefore  if  I  really  wish  it  might  have  had  a  more 
popular  reception,  it  is  not  at  all  in  consideration  of  myself,  but 
because  I  wish  well,  and  would  gladly  contribute  to,  the  benefit  of 
the  stage  and  diversion  of  the  town.  They  were  not  long  since  so 
kind  to  a  very  imperfect  comedy  of  mine  that  I  thought  myself 
justly  indebted  to  them  all  my  endeavours  for  an  entertainment 
that  might  merit  some  little  of  that  applause  which  they  were  so 
lavish  of  when  I  thought  I  had  not  title  to  it.  But  I  find  they 
are  to  be  treated  cheaply,  and  I  have  been  at  an  unnecessary 
expense.' 

This  tirade  was  wisely  deleted  from  all  subsequent  editions. 
After  the  outburst  he  becomes  sufficiently  quiet  to  answer 
three  of  the  objections,  with  little  success.  He  realizes 
that  these  were  not  the  main  faults  of  the  play,  but  in  this 
instance,  as  in  the  Collier  controversy,  he  lost  sight  of  the 
main  issues  in  attempting  to  defend  relatively  small  and 
frequently  indefensible  details. 

It  had  been  contended  that  Maskwell's  soliloquies  are 
unnatural.  He  gives  the  usual  defence  of  this  device  of 
getting  secret  information  to  the  audience,  that  the 
speaker  is  only  thinking  aloud,  and  then  adds  that  when 
another  person  comes  upon  the  stage  'the  audience  must 
observe  whether  the  person  on  the  stage  takes  any  notice 
of  them  at  all,  or  no.  For  if  he  supposes  any  one  to  be  by, 
when  he  talks  to  himself,  it  is  monstrous  and  ridiculous  to 
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the  last  degree.'  Yet  this  is  the  exact  situation  which 
occurs  in  Act  V,  Scene  I,  in  which  Maskwell,  seeing  Lord 
Touchwood  approach,  decides  to  talk  to  himself  in  order 
that  he  may  be  overheard  by  his  lordship  who,  thinking  he  is 
listening  to  the  villain's  secret  thoughts,  will  exonerate  him. 
On  that  occasion  Maskwell  says :  'My  lord  is  thoughtful, — 
I'll  be  so  too;  yet  he  shall  know  my  thoughts  or  think  he 
does.'  Then  follows  an  entire  page  of  pretended  solilo- 
quizing by  Maskwell,  interrupted  by  asides  from  his  lord- 
ship. At  the  conclusion  there  is  the  stage  direction :  'Seems 
to  start,  seeing  my  lord.'  Any  audience  might  justly  have 
objected  that  this  violation  of  its  credulity  was  inexcusable 
and  indefensible. 

A  second  criticism  was  that  Mellefont  'The  hero  of  the 
play,  as  they  are  pleased  to  call  him,  is  a  gull,  and  made 
a  fool,  and  cheated'.  Since  Mellefont  was  patterned  after 
the  mode,  these  members  of  the  audience  felt  that  their 
intelligence  had  been  slighted  when  he  was  deceived.  They 
were  accustomed  to  seeing  only  gulls  and  fools  made  the 
victims  of  sharpers,  but  Congreve  easily  answered  this 
objection  by  pointing  out  that  the  subtlety  of  a  Maskwell 
or  Iago  might  well  deceive  any  man. 

The  play  was  further  criticized  for  its  attack  upon 
married  women.  There  are  three  of  these  ladies  in  the  play, 
all  grossly  unfaithful  to  their  husbands.  Congreve  replied 
to  the  women  of  his  audience  that  no  objection  to  his  play 
pained  him  so  much  as  theirs;  but  the  innocent  would 
take  no  notice  of  the  satire  for  it  did  not  apply  to  them, 
and  the  others  might  pass  for  such  by  seeming  not  to  be 
displeased.  This  gallant  gesture  was  an  idle  one,  for  the 
satire  was  not  light  and  amusing  but  realistic  and  trenchant. 
In  the  prologue  he  relates  that  the  Moors  test  the  legiti- 
macy of  their  children  by  whether  they  sink  or  float  when 
thrown  into  the  sea,  and  adds  : 
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Our  Christian  cuckolds  are  more  bent  to  pity; 

I  know  not  one  Moor  husband  in  the  city. 

I'  the  good  man's  arms  the  chopping  bastard  thrives; 

For  he  thinks  all  his  own  that  is  his  wife's. 

Possibly  the  jest  disconcerted  the  husbands  as  much  as  it 
annoyed  their  wives.  The  three  unfaithful  women  were 
not  mere  citizen's  wives  but  'ladies  of  quality',  two  married 
to  lords  and  the  third  to  a  knight.  No  preceding  dramatist 
had  been  so  bold  as  to  attack  this  class  in  such  a  sweeping 
fashion,  for  it  was  a  small  but  highly  influential  part  of  the 
theatre-going  public.  The  citizen  cuckold  had  long  been 
a  type-figure  in  comedy,  but  only  Congreve  conferred 
horns  upon  the  peerage. 

These  three  reasons  were  partially  responsible  for  the 
unpopularity  of  the  play.  Dryden  wrote  to  Walsh:  'The 
women  think  he  has  exposed  (them)  .  .  .  and  the  gentlemen 
are  offended  with  him  for  the  discovery  of  their  follies, 
and  the  way  of  their  intrigue  under  the  notions  of  friend- 
ship to  their  ladies  husbands.'  The  ladies,  their  husbands, 
and  the  gallants  formed  too  large  a  portion  of  the  audience 
to  be  offended  with  impunity.  But,  as  stated  earlier,  the 
real  reason  for  failure  was  the  sinister,  tragic  tone,  the 
deadly  earnestness  of  the  satire,  that  takes  the  play  out  of 
the  realm  of  comedy  and  makes  it  a  personal  attack  on 
real  life. 

Another  grave  fault  is  to  be  found  in  the  bewildering 
complexity  of  the  plot.1  In  the  dedication  Congreve 
outlines  his  intention:  'I  made  the  plot  as  strong  as  I 
could,  because  it  was  single;  and  I  made  it  single  because 
I  would  avoid  confusion,  and  was  resolved  to  preserve  the 
three  unities  of  the  drama.'  Probably  he  was  aware  after 
the  performance  that  the  plot  was  not  single,  the  unity  of 

1  William  Archer,  Introduction  to  The  Plays  of  William  Congreve.  Masterpieces 
of  English  Drama  Series. 
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action  was  not  preserved.  In  addition  to  the  melodramatic 
main  plot  there  are  two  farcical  minor  actions.  In  the 
serious  action  Lady  Touchwood's  passion  for  Mellefont 
who  is  to  marry  her  niece  Cynthia  the  following  day  is  the 
motivating  force,  and  Maskwell  is  the  modus  operandi. 
This  villain  can  be  classed  only  with  Iago  as  a  subtle  evil 
genius,  a  sadist.  His  perverted  instinct  for  power  over 
others  takes  delight  in  their  suffering  as  an  end  in  itself. 
His  double  dealing,  deceiving  both  parties  by  telling  each 
the  truth,  was  suggested  by  the  quotation  from  Terence's 
Heautontimorumenos  preceding  the  play.  Lady  Touchwood 
deftly  limned  his  portrait,  'a  sedate,  a  thinking  villain, 
whose  black  blood  runs  temperately  bad'.  She  is  a  tragic 
character,  the  young  wife  of  somewhat  senile  Lord  Touch- 
wood; wracked  by  intense  but  unsatisfied  desire,  tormented 
by  jealousy,  she  fights  valiantly  those  inner  forces  that 
prove  unconquerable.  She  understands  her  own  nature: 
'Oh,  I  have  excuses,  thousands,  for  my  faults,  fire  in  my 
temper,  passions  in  my  soul,  apt  to  every  provocation; 
oppressed  at  once  with  love  and  with  despair.'  In  the  grip 
of  this  resourceful  pair,  Mellefont  and  Cynthia  are  helpless. 
Their  love  is  emotional  and  moral,  more  at  home  in  a  play 
by  Shakespeare  or  Barrie  than  in  the  comedy  of  manners.1 
A  motive  for  MaskwelPs  eagerness  to  involve  Mellefont 
and  Lady  Touchwood  is  suggested  towards  the  end  of  the 
play,  in  his  love  for  Cynthia,  but  this  seems  merely  an 
afterthought. 

The  tension  of  the  serious  action  is  relieved  somewhat 
by  two  farcical  intrigues.  One  involves  Sir  Paul  Plyant, 
the  father  of  Cynthia  and  brother  of  Lady  Touchwood, 
a  hen-pecked  simple  knight ;  and  his  wife,  Lady  Plyant,  a 
superannuated  coquette,  who  has  an  affair  with  Careless. 
The  other  is  carried  on  by  Lord  and  Lady  Froth,  a  most 

1  Allardyce  Nicoll,  A  History  of  Restoration  Drama. 
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amusing  comic  pair :  he  is  the  doting  newly  married  hus- 
band, and  she  strives  to  be  a  learned  lady,  writes  poetry, 
and  has  an  amour  with  Brisk,  a  coxcomb  of  her  own  taste. 
The  gossip  of  these  three  about  their  acquaintances  in 
Act  III,  Scene  3,  is  reminiscent  of  the  scene  in  The  Plain 
Dealer ;  in  which  Olivia,  Eliza,  and  Novel  hold  an  equally 
frank  discussion.  Both  comedies  foreshadow  The  School 
for  Scandal.  These  two  triangular  farces  have  slight  con- 
nexion with  the  main  plot  and  could  be  omitted  without 
affecting  it.  Lady  Touchwood  leads  Lady  Plyant  to  believe 
that  Mellefont's  pursuit  of  her  step-daughter,  Cynthia,  is 
only  to  masque  his  real  passion  for  her.  The  complex 
family  relationships  are  a  purely  artificial  means  of  securing 
unity.  The  conversations  in  the  comic  scenes  are  delight- 
ful, the  most  witty  and  amusing  parts  of  the  play,  and 
executed  in  the  best  comedy  of  manners  tradition.  They 
clog  the  progress  of  the  main  plot,  but  provide  the  much 
needed  yeast  to  leaven  the  loaf. 

Congreve  'was  resolved  to  preserve  the  three  unities  of 
the  drama',  and  except  for  the  unity  of  action,  he  was 
successful.  The  only  setting  is  'A  Gallery  in  Lord  Touch- 
wood's House,  with  Chambers  adjoining',  so  that  unity  of 
place  is  easily  and  effectively  preserved.  The  time  that 
elapses  within  the  play  is  just  sufficient  for  its  performance, 
and  our  attention  is  called  to  this  fact  with  care.  On  the 
first  page  Careless  inquires  about  the  ladies  and  Mellefont 
replies:  'They  are  at  the  end  of  the  gallery,  retired  to  their 
tea  and  scandal,  according  to  their  ancient  custom,  after 
dinner.'  In  Act  IV,  Scene  1,  he  mentions  the  time  to 
Cynthia :  'This  very  next  ensuing  hour  of  eight  o'clock.' 
The  third  and  last  mention  of  time  marks  the  end  of  the 
play:  at  the  beginning  of  Act  V,  Scene  5,  Lord  Froth,  who 
has  slept  for  an  act,  says:  'Sir  Paul  what  o'clock  is't  ?  Past 
eight,  on  my  conscience.'  The  group  is  about  to  disperse 
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when  Lord  and  Lady  Touchwood  make  their  dramatic 
entry  which  completes  the  denouement.  Additional 
realism  was  gained  by  the  coincidence  of  the  time  of  the 
action  with  the  hours  of  the  performance,  both  beginning 
immediately  after  dinner  at  six  o'clock  and  terminating 
somewhat  after  eight.  This  concentration  of  the  action 
into  two  or  three  hours  strains  credulity.  The  amorous 
affairs  of  Lady  Froth  and  Lady  Plyant  make  astounding 
progress  in  this  short  time;  but  that  the  intrigues  of  Mask- 
well  could  have  been  conceived,  executed,  and  resolved  in 
an  equal  lapse  is  as  much  beyond  belief  as  they  are  of  com- 
prehension. At  the  conclusion  of  the  play  Lord  Touch- 
wood must  have  voiced  the  opinion  of  the  audience  when 
he  said:  'I  am  confounded  when  I  look  back,  and  want  a 
clue  to  guide  me  though  the  various  mazes  of  unheard-of- 
treachery.'  The  play  ends  sombrely  enough :  Lady  Touch- 
wood's infidelity  is  exposed  to  all;  the  perfidy  of  Maskwell 
is  denounced  by  Mellefont,  his  betrayed  friend,  but  he 
goes  unpunished;  Ladies  Plyant  and  Froth  have  success- 
fully deceived  their  husbands;  and  the  lovely  Cynthia  is 
to  enter  the  ranks  of  the  married  women. 

Congreve  asserts  that  the  play  is  entirely  original:  ' I 
designed  the  moral  first,  and  to  that  moral  I  invented  the 
fable,  and  do  not  know  that  I  have  borrowed  one  hint  of  it 
anywhere.'  No  direct  borrowing  is  traceable,  but  he  was 
certainly  influenced  by  Le  Tartuffe.1   In  each  play  the 

1  Dudley  Howe  Miles  in  The  Influence  of  Moliere  on  Restoration  Comedy,  a 
dissertation  published  at  Columbia  University  in  191 9,  gives  the  following  list  of 
possible  borrowings  from  Moliere:  Plot  suggested  by  Le  Tartuffe  ;  Act  V, 
Scene  1  freely  adapted  from  Les  Femmes  Savantes,  I.  45  the  heroic  poem  in  III.  3 
suggested  by  the  epigram  in  Les  Femmes  Savatftes,  III.  2,  and  the  rest  of  III.  3 
adapted  from  Le  Misanthrope,  II.  4;  Maskwell  =  Tartuffe;  Careless  =  Cleante; 
Lord  Touchwood  =  Orgon;  Lady  Froth  =  Philaminte  (Les  Femmes  Savantes) 
as  a  learned  lady;  Sir  Paul  and  Lady  Plyant  =  Chrysale  and  Philaminte  as  man 
and  wife;  Lady  Plyant  much  like  Belise.  In  most  of  these  instances  a  trace  of 
similarity  can  be  detected,  but  the  similarity  is  too  slight  to  establish  them  as 
sources. 
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principal  character,  a  hypocrite,  works  out  his  evil  designs 
upon  the  family  that  has  befriended  him,  but  Maskwell  is 
more  original  for  his  truth-telling  is  novel  to  villains. 
Tartuffe  is  not  so  tragically  intense  as  Maskwell  and  there- 
fore better  suited  to  comedy.  The  brief  criticism  of 
acquaintances  in  Act  III,  Scenes  2  and  3,  may  be  indebted 
to  the  longer  gossip  in  The  Plain  Dealer,  Act  II,  Scene  1, 
or  to  ShadwelPs  Bury  Fair,  Act  I,  Scene  1,  but  Congreve 
shows  more  vivacity  and  wit  than  either. 

|The  cast  of  The  Double  Dealer  was  admirably  adapted 
ifd^the  parts.  Nine  of  the  principal  actors  and  actresses  of 
the  first  comedy  were  in  this.  One  important  addition  was 
Kynaston,  famed  as  an  actor  of  women's  parts  after  the 
Restoration,  who  was  Lord  Touchwood.  The  great 
Betterton,  as  Maskwell,  was  perfectly  cast,  as  his  unfortu- 
nate build  was  an  asset  in  this  part.  Williams  was  Mellefont 
and  Mrs.  Bracegirdle,  Cynthia.  But  the  star  of  the  play 
must  have  been  Mrs.  Barry  as  Lady  Touchwood.  The 
account  of  her  given  by  Cibber  precisely  fits  this  part : 

'Mrs.  Barry,  in  characters  of  greatness,  had  a  presence  of  elevated 
dignity,  her  mien  and  motion  superb,  and  gracefully  majestick; 
her  voice  full,  clear,  and  strong,  so  that  no  violence  of  passion  could 
be  too  much  for  her;  and  when  distress  or  tenderness  possessed  her, 
she  subsided  into  the  most  affecting  melody  and  softness.  In  the 
art  of  exciting  pity,  she  had  a  power  beyond  all  the  actresses  I  have 
yet  seen,  or  what  your  imagination  can  conceive.' 

Although  The  Double  Dealer  was  never  popular,  it 
gained  the  respect  and  admiration  of  the  town.  Queen 
Mary  commanded  it  to  be  acted  before  her  on  January  13, 
1694,1  and  it  was  at  this  special  performance  that  Colley 
Cibber  first  came  into  prominence  as  an  actor.  Kynaston 
happening  to  be  ill,  Congreve  suggested  that  the  part  of 


1  Record  of  the  Lord  Chamberlain's  department  in  the  Public  Record  Office, 
from  Allardyce  Nicoll's  Restoration  Drama. 
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Lord  Touchwood  be  given  to  Cibber,  who  was  ready  in  it 
before  he  slept.  After  the  performance  Congreve  com- 
plimented him  highly  and  said  that  he  would  recommend 
him  to  the  manager.  Gibber's  salary  was  increased  from 
fifteen  to  twenty  shillings  a  week.  At  this  time  even 
Betterton,  the  leading  actor  since  the  Restoration,  received 
only  five  pounds  a  week,  for  the  system  of  starring  had  not 
yet  begun.1  When  Queen  Mary  later  commanded  a  per- 
formance of  The  Old  Batchelor  Congreve  acknowledged 
the  honour  by  addressing  a  new  prologue  to  her. 

The  Double  Dealer  became  more  popular  as  the  public 
recognized  its  merits,  the  realism  of  the  characters,  the 
subtle  dialogue,  and  superb  literary  finish.  Later,  when 
the  biting  satire  was  no  longer  applicable  its  sting  was  lost. 
Throughout  the  eighteenth  century  it  was  repeatedly  per- 
formed, and  still  yields  delight  whether  on  the  stage  or  in 
the  study. 

The  greatest  masters  of  satire  in  verse  and  prose  both 
sent  congratulatory  verses  to  Congreve  in  November.  By 
coincidence  he  received  the  laurels  of  the  declining  Dryden 
and  the  affectionate  homage  of  the  rising  genius,  Swift,  in 
the  same  month.  Dryden's  long  poem  'To  my  Dear  Friend 
Mr.  Congreve,  on  his  Comedy,  calPd  The  Double  Dealer' 
was  printed  in  the  first  quarto.  The  Elizabethans  wrote 
with  strength  and  wit,  he  says,  but  lacked  skill  and  finish; 
Fletcher  excelled  in  easy  dialogue  and  Jonson  in  strength 
of  judgement.  Congreve  exceeds  the  merits  of  all  the 
early  dramatists  and  combines  the  beauties  of  the  Restora- 
tion period,  having  the  easy  grace  of  Etherege,  the  purity 
of  Southerne,  the  satire,  wit,  and  strength  of  Wycherley: 

Nor  are  your  foiled  contemporaries  grieved; 

So  much  the  sweetness  of  your  manners  move, 

We  cannot  envy  you,  because  we  love. 

1  Doran,  Annals  of  the  Stage. 
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Dryden  wishes  the  crown  of  poet  laureate  which  he  had 
worn  might  have  descended  to  Congreve,  who  has  all  the 
gifts  that  nature  can  bestow.  The  eulogy  becomes  over- 
strained, the  young  dramatist  is  classed  with  Shakespeare, 
and  advised  to  maintain  his  present  standard  of  excellence 
for  it  is  impossible  he  should  improve.  The  last  twelve 
lines,  however,  are  a  noble  appeal  from  father  to  son  and 
have  the  ring  of  great  poetry : 

Already  I  am  worn  with  cares  and  age, 
And  just  abandoning  the  ungrateful  stage; 
Unprofitably  kept  at  Heaven's  expense, 
I  live  a  rent-charge  on  His  providence. 
But  you,  whom  every  Muse  and  Grace  adorn, 
Whom  I  foresee  to  better  fortune  born, 
Be  kind  to  my  remains ;  and,  oh,  defend, 
Against  your  judgement,  your  departed  friend. 
Let  not  the  insulting  Foe  my  Fame  pursue ; 
But  shade  those  Laurels  which  descend  to  you : 
And  take  for  Tribute  what  these  Lines  express : 
You  merit  more;  nor  cou'd  my  Love  do  less. 

Edmond  Malone  said  of  these  verses:  'however  often  they 
are  perused,  they  can  never  cease  to  be  read  with  delight 
and  satisfaction';  and  Swinburne  added  that  they  are 
'faultless  in  their  expression'. 

Swift  relates  that  he  made  three  attempts  to  start  his 
verse  epistle  but  the  numbers  would  not  come.  Indeed, 
they  come  limping  in  this  labour  of  love.  In  striking  con- 
trast to  his  usual  flow  of  vigorous  prose  this  attempt  to 
express  his  friendship  and  faith  in  verse  is  pathetic  but 
sincere.  He  hopes  that  Congreve  will  reform  and  save  the 
declining  stage,  and  for  the  first  time  we  hear  that  he  is 
interested  in  tragedy.  A  country  fellow  from  the  school 
at  Farnham  near  Dublin  had  just  returned  from  London, 
and 
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Said,  how  a  late  report  your  friends  has  vex'd, 
Who  heard  you  meant  to  write  heroics  next; 
For,  tragedy,  he  knew,  would  lose  you  quite, 
And  told  you  so  at  Will's  but  t'other  night. 

Perhaps  Congreve  had  begun  his  tragedy,  T. 'he  Mourning 
Bride,  like  his  first  comedy,  four  years  before  it  was 
acted. 

Dryden's  last  play,  Love  Triumphant,  followed  The 
Double  Dealer  at  Drury  Lane.  Congreve  wrote  a  song, 
How  Happy  9s  the  Husband,  which  was  set  to  music  by 
Henry  Pur  cell  and  sung  by  Mrs.  Ayliff.  The  comedy  was 
a  complete  failure,  and  Dryden  states  in  the  dedication 
and  prologue  that  he  will  write  no  more  for  the  stage.  His 
Fourth  Miscellany,  published  the  following  year  by  Tonson, 
contains  two  poems  by  Congreve,  the  Prologue  to  the  Queen 
upon  Her  Majesty's  coming  to  see  the  Old  Batchelor,  and  T o 
Cynthia  Weeping  and  not  Speaking. 

In  the  British  Museum  there  is  an  interesting  manu- 
script contract  dated  June  15,  1694,  in  which  Dryden 
agrees  to  translate  Virgil's  Aeneid  for  Jacob  Tonson  for 
the  sum  of  two  hundred  pounds.  Congreve,  who  witnessed 
the  contract,  was  called  upon  to  act  as  intermediary  in  a 
dispute  between  the  two.  Dryden  wrote  Tonson  on 
June  8,  1695  : 1  'Mr.  Congreve  may  be  with  us  as  a  common 
friend;  for  as  you  know  him  for  yours,  I  make  not  the  least 
doubt,  that  he  is  much  more  mine.'  Again,  on  October  29, 
1695,  he  wrote:  'You  always  intended  I  should  get  nothing 
by  the  second  subscriptions,  as  I  found  from  first  to  last. 
And  your  promise  to  Mr.  Congreve,  that  you  had  found  a 
way  for  my  benefit,  which  was  an  encouragement  to  my 
paines,  came  at  last.  ...  I  then  told  Mr.  Congreve  that  I 
knew  you  too  well  to  believe  you  meant  me  any  kindness ; 
and  he  promised  to  believe  accordingly  of  you  if  you  did 

1  Malone,  Life  of  Dryden. 
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not.'  Congreve's  diplomacy  was  evidently  successful,  for 
the  disputants  were  soon  on  amicable  terms. 

Charles  Gildon's  miscellany,  Chorus  Poetarum,  contains 
this  quatrain,  On  the  late  Sickness  of  Madam  Mohun  and 
Mr.  Congreve:1 

One  fatal  day,  a  sympathetic  fire, 
Seized  him  that  writ,  and  her  that  did  inspire, 
Mohun,  the  Muses'  theme,  their  master  Congreve, 
Beauty  and  Wit,  had  like  t've  lain  in  one  grave. 

The  wife  of  Major  Mohun,  an  actor,  is  the  only  woman 
who  is  known  to  have  borne  this  name,  but  there  is  no 
record  that  she  was  ever  considered  'the  Muses'  theme'. 
Since  Mrs.  Bracegirdle,  who  was  the  object  of  the  mur- 
derous assault  by  Lord  Mohun,  is  the  only  'beauty'  known 
to  have  'inspired'  Congreve,  it  is  undoubtedly  she  who  is 
called  Madame  Mohun.  In  this  same  volume  is  a  verse 
epistle  from  Charles  Hopkins  to  Walter  Moyle  in  which 
his  praise  of  Congreve  echoes  that  of  Southerne,  Higgons, 
and  Dryden.  Hopkins  was  the  son  of  Dr.  Ezekiel  Hopkins, 
Bishop  of  Derry.  He  attended  Dublin  University,  and  it 
is  quite  possible  that  his  friendship  with  Congreve  began 
there.  He  changed  to  Queens'  College,  Cambridge,  where 
he  received  his  B.A.  in  1688,  the  year  Congreve  left 
Trinity  College.  When  Hopkins's  first  tragedy,  Pyrrhus 
King  of  Epirus,  was  produced  in  1695  Congreve  wrote  the 
prologue,  in  which  he  says  the  play  is  being  put  on  in  the 
dull  season  when  society  and  critics  are  at  Bath,  so  that  it 
may  be  received  kindly  by  friends.  One  line  suggests  that 
Congreve,  who  then  had  a  share  in  the  management  of  the 
Lincoln's  Inn  Fields  Theatre,  was  responsible  for  its  pro- 
duction : 

Thus,  against  Friends  at  first,  with  Foils  WE  fence. 

1  Published  in  1694.  The  quatrain  is  also  found  in  Chalmer's  English  Poets, 
x.  300,  where  it  is  incorrectly  attributed  to  Congreve. 
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This  first  attempt  was  not  a  success,  but  Hopkins  was 
unperturbed  and  two  years  later  brought  out  a  second 
tragedy,  Boadicea,  which  he  dedicated  to  Congreve : 

From  you,  My  Muse  her  Inspiration  drew, 
All  she  performs,  I  consecrate  to  you. 

After  praising  Congreve's  verse  he  adds : 

Nor  does  your  Verse  alone  our  Passions  move : 
Beyond  the  Poet,  we  the  Person  love. 

Hopkins  retired  to  Londonderry  in  broken  health  at  the 
age  of  thirty.  Dryden  said  he  'is  a  poet  who  writes  good 
verses  without  knowing  how  or  why;  I  mean  he  writes 
naturally  well,  without  art,  learning,  or  good  sense'.1  And 
Giles  Jacob  adds  that  he  was  £a  martyr  to  the  cause  of  hard 
drinking,  and  a  too  Passionate  fondness  for  the  fair  Sex'. 
This  intemperance  no  doubt  caused  his  early  death. 

When  Queen  Mary  died,  December  28,  1694,  a  flock  of 
carrion  poets  and  poetasters  sought  to  raise  their  reputa- 
tions by  a  public  exhibition  of  their  metrical  grief.  Con- 
greve had  a  more  personal  reason  to  regret  her  death,  for 
the  queen  had  favoured  both  his  plays  by  her  attendance. 
His  elegy,  The  Mourning  Muse  of  Alexis,  mourns  her  death, 
and  certainly  no  one  could  have  been  more  surprised  than 
he  when  the  king  rewarded  him  with  one  hundred  guineas. 
This  unwonted  generosity  is  worthy  of  mention,  for 
although  few  monarchs  have  received  greater  homage 
from  the  poets  than  King  William,  none  repaid  them  in  a 
more  niggardly  manner.  Only  upon  the  death  of  his  queen 
was  William  liberal,  when  he  rewarded  Congreve  and 
knighted  Richard  Blackmore.2  Johnson  regarded  The 
Mourning  Muse  of  Alexis  as  'a  despicable  effusion;  a  com- 
position in  which  all  is  unnatural  and  yet  nothing  is  new', 

1  Letter  to  Mrs.  Steward,  November  7,  1699. 

2  J.  H.  Jesse,  Memoirs  of  the  Court  of  England,  1 688-1 760. 
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a  sweeping  condemnation,  but  the  poem  quite  justifies  it. 
To  express  sorrow  that  is  not  felt  is  a  delicate  achievement 
for  any  poet,  but  the  grief  in  this  poem  approaches  hysteria. 
The  emotion  is  false  and  the  meaning  is  fatuous.  Even  in 
the  hands  of  Spenser  and  Sydney  the  elegiac  pastoral  was 
unnatural  enough,  but  the  magic  of  their  poetry  made  one 
forget  that  England  is  not  Arcadia.  The  cold  formality 
of  this  classical  form  was  never  more  obvious  than  in 
Congreve's  poem.  It  abounds  in  the  most  unbelievable 
conceits,  one  of  which  may  be  quoted  for  its  humour : 

Within  a  dismal  Grot,  which  Damps  surround, 

All  cold  she  lies  upon  th'  unwholesome  Ground; 

The  Marble  weeps,  and  with  a  silent  Pace, 

Its  trickling  Tears  distil  upon  her  Face. 

Falsely  ye  weep,  ye  Rocks,  and  falsely  mourn. 

For  never  will  you  let  the  Nymph  return. 

With  a  feign'd  Grief  the  faithless  Tomb  relents, 

And  like  the  Crocodile  its  Prey  laments. 

All  the  land  is  a  picture  of  desolation;  the  nymphs  and 
swains,  the  flocks  and  plains,  all  are  joined  in  universal 
lamentation.  In  the  end  the  soul  of  Pastora  ascends  like  an 
inverted  meteor  to  the  sky,  where  it  becomes  a  star — not 
a  new  phenomenon  for  the  souls  of  the  great.  Pope  used 
this  device  with  delicate  irony  a  few  years  later  in  the 
Rape  of  the  Lock.  Because  even  the  defects  of  The  Mourn- 
ing Muse  reflected  the  current  taste  the  elegy  was  popular 
and  sold  three  editions  in  as  many  months. 


Chapter  Five 
' LOVE  FOR  LOVE' 
I 

BEFORE  Congreve's  next  comedy  appeared,  a  revolu- 
tion broke  out  among  the  actors  at  the  Theatre 
Royal  in  Drury  Lane.  By  a  union  of  the  theatrical  patents 
it  was  the  only  theatre  in  London  at  this  time.  After  the 
deaths  of  Nokes,  Leigh,  and  Mountford  in  December, 
1692,  the  general  popularity  of  comedy  began  to  decline. 
There  was  a  corresponding  rise  in  public  favour  of  singers 
and  dancers  who,  drawing  larger  audiences,  were  given 
better  pay  and  costumes  by  the  managers.  This  situation 
was  not  the  only  one  that  irritated  the  older  established 
actors:  their  salaries  were  reduced  in  proportion  to  their 
waning  audiences.  The  patentees  even  went  so  far  in 
their  mad  effort  for  economy  as  to  offer  some  of  the  best 
known  parts  of  the  more  famous  artists  to  younger  actors 
and  actresses.  Several  of  Betterton's  parts  were  given  to 
Powell,  who  always  had  more  ambition  than  ability  or 
loyalty.  When  Mrs.  Bracegirdle  was  asked  to  take  those 
of  Mrs.  Barry  she  spendidly  refused  to  profit  by  the  mis- 
fortune of  her  friend.  This  policy  not  only  bred  great 
discontent  among  the  actors  but  was  a  failure  with  the 
public,  who  much  preferred  to  see  their  old  favourites 
in  their  well-known  parts.  The  patentees,  however,  con- 
sidered their  absolute  monopoly  unassailable,  and  felt 
that  they  could  dictate  any  terms. 

In  order  to  protect  their  own  interests -Betterton  and 
the  principal  actors  formed  an  association  for  greater 
strength  in  their  collective  bargaining.  They  attempted 
to  submit  their  difficulties  for  arbitration,  but  the  paten- 
tees refused  all  offers  of  a  compromise.   By  Christmas, 
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1694,  tm*s  sV^lt  nac*  cost  t^ie  managers  at  ^east  one  thousand 
pounds  in  addition  to  an  incalculable  loss  of  public  favour, 
for  naturally  the  sympathy  of  the  people  was  with  the 
actors  who  had  given  them  so  much  pleasure.1 

Lord  Dorset,  a  man  of  generous  humanitarian  sympathies, 
was  at  this  time  the  Lord  Chamberlain.  Betterton,  Mrs. 
Barry,  and  Mrs.  Bracegirdle,  as  leaders  of  the  dissenting 
faction,  laid  their  grievances  before  him;  and  he  presented 
their  case  to  King  William,  who  granted  them  an  audience. 
With  the  assistance  of  Lord  Dorset  and  Sir  Robert 
Howard,  the  actors  procured  £a  Separate  License  for 
Mr.  Congreve,  Mr.  Betterton,  Mrs.  Bracegirdle,  and  Mrs. 
Barry,  and  others,  to  set  up  a  new  Company,  calling  it  the 
New  Theatre  in  Lincolns-Inn-Fields'.2  Cibber  implies 
that  Congreve's  share  in  the  new  theatre  was  not  acquired 
until  after  the  success  of  his  comedy  Love  for  Love.  A 
similar  statement  by  Macaulay  was  no  doubt  taken  from 
Cibber.  Betterton  and  Downes,3  however,  who  both 
wrote  before  Cibber  and  were  more  likely  to  be  accurate, 
agree  that  Congreve  was  one  of  the  original  grantees  of 
the  patent.  Downes  was  for  many  years  the  prompter  at 
Drury  Lane  and  is  a  reliable  authority.  The  word  of  Better- 
ton,  the  instigator  of  the  revolt  and  the  leading  spirit  of  the 
new  venture,  should  be  sufficient  to  establish  this  point. 

The  actors  decided  to  build  their  theatre  in  the  enclosed 
tennis  court  at  Lincoln's-Inn-Fields.  Many  of  the  nobility 
and  people  of  prominence,  who  had  aided  the  actors  at 
court,4  gave  voluntary  contributions  of  twenty  or  forty 
guineas  each  for  the  new  theatre.5  Meanwhile  the  roster 
of  players  at  Drury  Lane  was  so  low  that  a  cast  could  hardly 

1  Cibber' s  Apology,  Everyman  edition,  pp.  99-100. 

2  Downes,  Roscius  Anglicanus,  p.  43. 

3  Downes,  Roscius  Anglicanus,  edited  by  Davies  (1789),  p.  58. 

4  Davies,  Dramatic  Miscellanies,  vol.  iii,  p.  419. 

5  Cibber,  Apology,  p.  102. 
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be  assembled.  Of  all  the  old  guard  only  Powell  and  Ver- 
bruggen  remained,  at  salaries  increased  from  two  to  four 
pounds  a  week.  At  the  end  of  December  the  death  of 
Queen  Mary  gave  both  sides  a  much  needed  respite. 
While  the  new  company  was  rushing  the  completion  of 
its  theatre,  those  who  remained  at  Drury  Lane  were  trying 
to  reorganize.  The  old  theatre  opened  first,  with  a  poorly 
written  play,  Abdelazar,  or  the  Moor's  Revenge ,  by  Mrs. 
Behn.  After  the  interim  of  three  months  during  which 
no  theatrical  performances  were  given,  the  town  flocked 
to  the  old  house  for  the  first  performance ;  but  appearances 
were  deceiving,  for  on  the  following  night  the  audience 
was  'sunk  to  nothing'.1 

II 

The  new  theatre  in  Lincoln's-Inn-Fields  opened  trium- 
phantly on  April  30  with  Congreve's  new  comedy,  Love  for 
Love.  King  William  honoured  the  dramatist  and  expressed 
his  approval  of  the  new  company  by  attending  the  first 
performance,  and  the  comedy  had  an  initial  run  of  thirteen 
successive  nights.2  This  play  barely  escaped  the  hands  of 
the  patentees  at  Drury  Lane  early  in  December,  for  it  had 
been  read  and  accepted  there  before  the  definite  break 
came.  Congreve  delayed  signing  the  formal  agreement,  and 
when  the  actors  for  whom  the  parts  in  his  new  comedy  had 
been  written  secured  their  separate  licence  he  gave  them 
the  play.  The  agreement  whereby  he  was  given  a  share  in 
the  new  theatre  stated  that  he  was  to  write  a  play  each 
year  if  his  health  permitted.3  This  phrase  might  easily  have 
referred  particularly  to  Congreve's  poor  state  of  health, 
but  it  had  no  personal  application,  for  a  similar  reservation 
is  made  in  all  contracts  calling  for  a  certain  amount  of 
literary  work  to  be  completed  within  a  specified  time. 

1  Cibber,  Apology,  p.  103.  2  Betterton's  History  of  the  Stage. 

3  Downes,  Roscius  Anglicanus. 
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The  prologue,  specially  written  for  the  opening  of  the 
new  house,  was  spoken  by  Betterton.  On  behalf  of  the 
actors  and  all  others  connected  with  the  new  venture, 
Congreve  expresses  appreciation  of  the  sympathetic  sup- 
port and  generous  subscriptions  given  by  the  audience. 
They  alone  have  made  possible  the  building  of  the  theatre, 
which  seems  almost  another  Eden : 

But  since  in  Paradise  frail  flesh  gave  way, 

And  when  but  two  were  made,  both  went  astray; 

Forbear  your  wonder  and  the  fault  forgive, 

If  in  our  larger  family  we  grieve 

One  falling  Adam,  and  one  tempted  Eve. 

The  falling  Adam  was  Williams  and  the  tempted  Eve, 
Mrs.  Mountford.1  They  had  revolted  with  the  others, 
but  when  their  ability  was  not  considered  equal  to  that 
of  the  actors  holding  shares  in  the  new  company  they 
returned  to  Drury  Lane.  Williams  had  more  talent  than 
industry  and  was  too  fond  of  drink;  Mrs.  Mountford  ex- 
celled only  in  comedy ;  but  both  were  a  severe  loss  to  the 
new  house  and  to  Love  for  Love  in  particular.  Congreve 
intended  the  part  of  Valentine  for  Williams  and  that  of 
Sir  Sampson  for  Betterton,  but  the  unexpected  withdrawal 
of  Williams  obliged  Betterton  to  be  Valentine  in  spite  of 
his  age  and  appearance.  Continuing  with  the  prologue, 
Congreve  calls  attention  to  the  variety  of  characters  of  the 
broad  familiar  type,  indicated  by  the  phrase  £of  homely 
fare',  and  to  the  satire: 

Though  satire  scarce  dares  grin,  'tis  grown  so  mild 
Or  only  shows  its  teeth  as  if  it  smiled. 
Since  the  Plain  Dealer's  scenes  of  manly  rage, 
No  one  has  dared  to  lash  this  crying  age. 

A  definite  attempt  to  please  the  public  is  evident  through- 


1  Cibber,  Apology,  p.  105. 
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out;  the  author  £has  designed  affront  to  none'  and  hopes 
'there 's  something  that  may  please  each  taste'. 

Except  that  Betterton  was  rather  too  old,  short,  and 
heavy  to  be  Valentine,  the  cast  was  generally  strong  and 
in  certain  parts  particularly  fortunate.  Sandford,  who 
acted  the  doting  star-gazer  Foresight,  was  new  to  the 
comedies  of  Congreve,  but  a  most  gifted  actor  of  villainous 
and  grotesque  parts,  for  which  his  low  stature  and  crooked 
body  specially  fitted  him.  Because  early  audiences  were 
not  sufficiently  discerning  to  recognize  ability  in  an  actor 
of  disagreeable  parts,  Sandford  was  never  as  popular  as 
many  actors  of  far  less  merit.  An  incident  illustrates  how 
such  audiences  expected  each  actor  to  adhere  strictly  to 
his  own  type  of  character.1  The  public  was  so  accustomed 
to  watching  Sandford  as  a  villain,  that  when  he  unex- 
pectedly appeared  as  an  innocent  man  the  house  sat 
through  three  or  four  acts  in  quiet  expectation  that  his 
well  dissembled  honesty  would  soon  be  discovered,  but 
when  they  found  that  he  remained  honest  to  the  end  they 
felt  the  righteous  indignation  of  having  been  deceived  and 
cheated.  Underhill  excelled  in  characters  that  were  stiff, 
cumbrous,  and  stupid,  and  was  ideally  suited  to  the  part 
of  Sir  Sampson,  the  heavy  father.  Cibber  describes  him 
as  £the  most  lumpish,  moping  mortal  that  ever  made  his 
beholders  merry,  ...  in  the  blunt  vivacity  of  Sir  Sampson 
.  .  .  he  showed  all  that  true  perverse  spirit  that  is  com- 
monly seen  in  much  wit  and  ill-nature'.  The  most  famous 
part  in  Love  for  Love,  however,  was  Dogget  as  that  inimit- 
able sailor,  Ben.2  He  gained  so  great  a  reputation  in  this 
part  that  later  he  would  accept  only  leading  comic  roles, 
and  the  company  was  obliged  to  let  him  return  to  Drury 
Lane.   Smith,  who  had  been  absent  from  the  stage  for 

1  Cibber,  Apology,  p.  73. 

2  Ibid.,  p.  120;  and  Dowries,  Roscius  Anglicanus. 
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some  years,  returned  to  take  the  part  of  Scandal.1  The 
famous  Booth,  in  a  Latin  epitaph  on  Smith,  awards  him 
high  praise  for  the  humanity  of  his  parts,  and  asserts  that 
he  was  almost  equal  to  Betterton.  He  was  omitted  from 
Cibber's  list  of  celebrities  only  because  he  had  left  the 
stage  before  that  catalogue  was  made  for  the  year  1690. 
Bowen  played  Jeremy,  and  Trefusis  was  Trapland.  Mrs. 
Bracegirdle  with  her  cool  aloofness  and  gay  vivacity  was 
a  perfect  Angelica.  Mrs.  Ayliff  played  Miss  Prue,  and 
Mrs.  Barry  as  Mrs.  Frail  filled  a  part  well  suited  to  her 
reputation  off  the  stage.  Mrs.  Bowman  as  Mrs.  Foresight, 
and  Mrs.  Leigh  as  the  nurse,  completed  the  cast. 

The  plot  of  Love  for  Love  is  easily  the  best  that  Congreve 
ever  constructed.2  More  closely  knit  than  The  Old  Batcbe- 
lor  and  far  less  complicated  than  The  Double  Dealer,  it 
acts  the  best  of  all  his  comedies.  The  characters  and 
dialogue,  even  the  unreality  of  some  situations,  are  the 
very  essence  of  the  theatre.  The  improbability  of  the 
story  is  minimized  on  the  stage  by  the  many  vivid  charac- 
ters and  their  sparkling  conversation.  As  the  play  opens 
we  find  Valentine  Legend,  the  philosophical  son  of  Sir 
Sampson  Legend,  in  love  with  Angelica,  an  heiress  who 
treats  him  with  equanimity  bordering  upon  indifference. 
In  the  course  of  his  life  as  a  student  and  man  of  fashion, 
Valentine  has  accumulated  some  large  bills  and  his  credi- 
tors have  become  embarrassing.  His  father  has  previously 
spent  large  sums  for  his  profligacy  and  now  lays  down 
severe  conditions  for  the  payment  of  these  debts.  He 
stipulates  that  if  Valentine  will  sign  a  deed  of  conveyance 
of  all  his  rights  to  his  father's  estate  in  favour  of  his 
brother  Ben,  who  is  about  to  return  after  roaming  the 


1  Downes,  Roscius  Anglicanus,  edition  by  Davies  (1789),  p.  58,  note. 

2  The  Mermaid  Edition  is  the  basis  of  the  division  into  acts  and  scenes  in  this 
discussion. 
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seas  for  three  years,  he  will  immediately  give  him  four 
thousand  pounds  with  which  to  meet  his  obligations  and 
make  his  fortune. 

The  ladies  in  the  comedy  are  all  related  to  one  Foresight, 
a  doting  old  pedant  with  a  great  weakness  for  all  the  occult 
sciences,  particularly  astrology.  Angelica  is  his  niece,  and 
Miss  Prue,  a  hoydenish  minx,  is  his  daughter  by  his  first 
wife.  The  Mrs.  Foresight  of  the  play  is  his  second  wife 
and  considerably  younger  than  he.  Her  sister,  Mrs.  Frail, 
so  aptly  named,  is  none  too  discreet  in  her  pursuit  of  the 
men.  She  visits  Valentine  in  his  lodgings  at  the  close  of 
the  first  act  and  tells  him  that  Miss  Prue  is  coming  from 
the  country  to  catch  his  sailor  brother  Ben.  Her  astro- 
logical father  has  already  cast  their  nativities  'and  prog- 
nosticates an  admiral  and  an  eminent  justice  of  the  peace' 
to  be  their  offspring.  Mrs.  Frail,  however,  is  of  another 
opinion,  for,  she  says,  'if  he  be  but  as  great  a  sea-beast  as 
she  is  a  land  monster,  we  shall  have  a  most  amphibious 
breed — the  progeny  will  be  all  otters;  he  has  been  bred 
at  sea,  and  she  has  never  been  out  of  the  country'.  Scandal, 
a  friend  of  Valentine  and  general  male  gossip,  is  introduced 
together  with  Tattle,  a  beau  who  makes  the  usual  pre- 
tences of  wit,  fashion,  and  amours.  Tattle  is  interested  in 
Mrs.  Frail,  while  Scandal  has  been  attracted  by  her  sister, 
Mrs.  Foresight;  and  so  the  first  act  closes.  Only  one 
woman  and  less  than  half  of  the  characters  have  appeared 
upon  the  stage.  Nothing  but  the  initial  situation  is  un- 
folded, for  the  plot  is  not  advanced  by  a  word.  Yet  the 
dialogue  is  so  witty  and  pointed  that  the  casual  reader  is 
unaware  of  this  delay. 

The  second  act  introduces  Foresight,  Sir  Sampson,  and 
Angelica.  The  second  scene  is  delightful  comedy:  Mrs. 
Foresight  upbraids  her  sister  for  having  been  to  the 
World's  End,  an  amusement  place  of  dubious  character 
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in  Chelsea,  and  as  evidence  produces  a  gold  bodkin  which 
she  had  lost  there.  After  some  moments  of  embarrassment 
Mrs.  Frail  asks  her  how  she  found  it  there,  and  at  once 
they  become  fellow  conspirators.  Mrs.  Frail  has  learned 
that  the  returning  sailor  Ben  is  to  have  his  father's  fortune, 
and  enlists  her  sister's  aid  to  secure  him.  They  decide  to 
involve  the  affections  of  Miss  Prue,  who  was  intended  for 
him,  by  leaving  her  alone  with  Tattle.  The  lesson  in  love- 
making  between  these  two,  the  simple  country  girl  and 
the  town  beau,  is  satiric  but  most  amusing. 

The  first  three  scenes  of  the  following  act  proceed 
slowly  and  disclose  nothing  new.  To  avoid  dullness  a  song 
is  introduced,  apropos  of  nothing  in  particular,  and  when 
the  singer  retires  no  references  are  made  to  him  or  his 
song.  Word  comes  that  Ben  has  arrived ;  his  long-deferred 
entrance  has  increased  the  curiosity  of  all;  and  from  his 
first  appearance  the  atmosphere  is  charged  with  energy 
and  excitement.  He  is  the  hero  of  the  hour,  acclaimed  by 
every  one  except  Miss  Prue.  When  these  two  are  alone 
their  conversation  is  refreshingly  outspoken.  The  nautical 
proposal  is  certainly  unique.  Neither  likes  the  other, 
however,  and  they  soon  quarrel.  In  the  last  scene  Scandal 
brings  word  to  Sir  Sampson  and  Foresight  that  Valentine 
is  suffering  from  a  mental  aberration.  Scandal  wins  the 
favour  of  Foresight  by  a  feigned  interest  in  astrology  and 
then  attempts  to  convince  him  that  the  marriage  between 
his  daughter  and  Ben  is  not  auspicious.  Being  unsuccessful 
in  this,  he  suggests  that  the  astrologer  himself  is  not  looking 
his  best.  Mrs.  Foresight  appears  and  reminds  her  husband 
that  it  is  time  to  retire.  By  suggesting  to  Foresight  that 
he  is  ill,  Scandal  hopes  to  postpone  the  marriage  which 
has  been  set  for  ten  o'clock  the  following  morning;  and 
by  Foresight's  retiring  early  he  has  access  to  his  wife. 
Meanwhile  ingenious  Mrs.  Frail  has  completely  captivated 
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the  simple  Ben  and  has  developed  almost  as  salty  a  speech 
as  his.  When  he  asserts  his  willingness  to  disregard  the 
plans  of  his  father  and  marry  her  in  place  of  Miss  Prue, 
she  cautions  him,  £Ay,  but,  my  dear,  we  must  keep  it 
secret  till  the  estate  be  settled;  for  you  know  marrying 
without  an  estate  is  like  sailing  in  a  ship  without  ballast'. 
The  act  concludes  with  a  ballad  which  will  be  discussed  in 
detail  later. 

Angelica  calls  upon  Valentine  in  his  lodgings,  at  the 
beginning  of  Act  IV,  because  she  evidently  believes  his 
madness  may  have  been  caused  by  his  unrequited  love  for 
her;  but  she  suspects  a  trick  and  leaves  without  seeing  him. 
Sir  Sampson  comes  with  his  lawyer,  Buckram,  to  have  the 
deed  of  conveyance  signed,  but  finding  his  son  non  compos 
mentis  he  is  obliged  to  postpone  the  signing.  In  the  third 
scene  Ben  tells  Mrs.  Frail  that  he  has  quarrelled  with  his 
father  over  his  right  to  marry  whom  he  pleases ;  she  assumes 
that  he  will  not  receive  the  fortune  and  seeks  to  free 
herself.  When  Ben  leaves  the  stage  in  anger  she  appro- 
priately sings,  'My  true  love  is  gone  to  sea — ',  only  the 
first  line  of  which  is  given  in  the  text.  Mrs.  Foresight 
enters  and  suggests  that  since  Valentine  will  probably  get 
the  fortune  and  has,  in  his  feigned  madness,  taken  Mrs. 
Frail  for  Angelica,  her  sister  should  quickly  marry  him 
before  he  returns  to  his  senses.  Later,  in  a  speech  of 
pretended  insanity,  Valentine  proposes  the  marriage  him- 
self and  lays  the  detailed  plans  for  it.  Valentine  never 
intends  to  marry  her  himself,  yet  the  proposal  that  she 
should  be  married  to  Tattle  in  disguise  is  not  made  to  him 
by  Scandal  until  later,  obviously  a  defect  in  the  time 
scheme  of  the  plot.  After  Scandal's  suggestion  he  says: 
'Acquaint  Jeremy  with  it,  he  may  easily  bring  it  about.' 
In  other  words,  this  is  the  first  serious  plan  of  marrying 
Tattle  and  Mrs.  Frail,  and  we  are  to  believe  that  Valen- 
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tine's  previous  suggestion  to  Mrs.  Frail  of  marrying  her 
himself  was  an  unpremeditated  joke.  The  arrangements 
for  the  ceremony  are  discussed  before  Tattle  and  Mrs. 
Frail  in  a  series  of  asides  and  whispers  that  are  incredible, 
and  the  only  possible  reason  for  the  masked  marriage  of 
this  pair,  to  Angelica  and  Valentine  as  they  suppose,  is 
that  such  a  fate  befits  those  who  would  trick  others  by 
similar  means.  Valentine  confesses  to  Angelica  that  he  has 
feigned  madness  in  order  to  secure  his  inheritance  that  he 
may  better  provide  for  her. 

Angelica  decides  in  the  last  act  to  make  final  proof  of 
Valentine's  love  and  constancy  by  leading  his  father  to 
propose  marriage  to  her  and  letting  it  be  known  that  she 
intends  to  accept  him.  When  at  last  Valentine  is  about  to 
sign  away  his  inheritance  Angelica  tears  up  the  bond  and 
rewards  his  constancy  and  generosity  with  her  love  and 
fortune.  And  so  Sir  Sampson's  unforgiving  nature  suffers 
a  double  rebuke.  The  conclusion  met  the  demands  of 
poetic  justice  as  it  was  then  conceived:  Mrs.  Frail,  Tattle, 
and  Sir  Sampson  have  been  properly  foiled  in  their 
attempts  to  trick  others;  Ben  does  not  receive  the  fortune 
which  could  be  of  no  use  to  so  lubberly  a  fellow;  the 
husband-hunting  Miss  Prue  is  merely  left  'to  her  shifts'. 
The  twofold  moral  sentiment  is  voiced  in  the  final 
speeches  of  Scandal  and  Angelica,  that  parents  should 
not  deal  tyrannically  with  their  children,  and  that  a 
constant  lover  is  more  rare  than  a  kind  woman. 

The  only  serious  defect  of  the  plot  is  the  poorly 
motivated  and  absurdly  conducted  masked  marriage.  A 
failing  which  applies  to  the  stage  performance  only  is  the 
extreme  length  of  the  comedy.1  Congreve  was  aware  of 

1  In  the  Mermaid  edition  it  is  15  pages  longer  than  The  Way  of  the  World, 
23  pages  longer  than  The  Double  Dealer,  and  31  pages  or  nearly  40  per  cent,  longer 
than  The  Old  Batchelor. 
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this,  for  he  says  in  the  dedication :  'Here  are  some  lines  in 
the  print  .  .  .  that  were  omitted  on  the  stage,  and  particu- 
larly one  whole  scene  in  the  third  Act,  which  not  only 
helps  the  design  forward  with  less  precipitation,  but  also 
heightens  the  ridiculous  character  of  Foresight,  which 
indeed  seems  to  be  maimed  without  it.  But  I  found  my- 
self in  great  danger  of  a  long  play,  and  was  glad  to  help 
it  where  I  could.'  The  scene  referred  to  is  the  fourth  in 
the  third  act,  the  only  one  in  which  Foresight  appears. 
Scandal  affects  an  interest  in  astrology  to  win  the  approval 
of  Foresight  and  then  tries  to  persuade  him  that  the  pro- 
posed marriage  between  Ben  and  Miss  Prue  is  ill-omened. 
The  old  man  retires  early  and  Scandal  makes  love  to  his 
young  wife.  This  scene  may  not  advance  the  action,  but 
for  the  reader  the  play  is  all  too  short,  and  he  would  not 
spare  a  line  of  it.  The  plot  is  without  novelty  or  originality, 
we  know  from  the  beginning  how  it  will  end;  but  it  was 
ingeniously  devised  to  enable  such  a  large  and  hetero- 
geneous group  to  appear  entirely  plausible.  The  action 
provides  incidents  that  display  the  characters  to  advantage, 
and  while  they  can  disport  and  express  themselves  un- 
hampered the  demands  of  plot  are  met. 

The  characters  of  Love  for  Love  are  so  original  and 
vivid  that  they  deserve  special  mention.  Several  of  them 
were  the  archetypes  of  well-known  stage  figures  that  have 
endured  to  the  present  day.  Jeremy  is  one  of  these,  the 
witty  'gentleman's  gentleman',  as  Sir  A.  W.  Ward  calls 
him.  Sheridan  and  modern  comedy  have  copied  him  in 
the  wise,  discreet,  and  witty  man-servant  or  butler  who 
is  placed  almost  upon  a  plane  of  equality  with  his  master. 
Angelica  has  affected  the  critics  in  diverse  ways.  To  Sir 
Edmund  Gosse  she  is  'one  of  the  most  delightful  of  all 
comic  heroines',  while  to  William  Archer  she  'affects 
indifference  .  .  .  out  of  sheer  contrariety'.  Her  coquetry 
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is  overdone,  particularly  in  her  scheme  to  test  Valentine 
by  asserting  that  she  intends  to  marry  his  father,  but  she 
is  almost  the  ideal  match  for  a  Restoration  comedy  hero, 
who  needs  much  trying  to  be  found  true.  Her  manner, 
at  first  a  bit  rakish,  later  displays  self-reliance,  dignity, 
and  poise.  If  Valentine  has  any  distinction  it  is  his  philo- 
sophic cast  of  mind  and  unusual  constancy.  One  may  have 
a  reasonable  doubt  about  this  latter  quality  considering 
his  mode  of  life  before  the  play  opens,  and  his  philosophic 
mind  must  have  found  an  heiress  of  thirty  thousand 
pounds  a  pleasant  diversion.  When  all  is  said  in  his  favour, 
his  constancy  seems  largely  compounded  of  strenuous 
persistency. 

Miss  Prue  is  the  first  full-length  portrait  of  a  country 
hoyden  in  English  comedy.  D'Urfey  had  suggested  the 
type  in  Miss  Jenny  and  Miss  Mully  in  his  Love  for  Money 
(1689),1  but  these  characters  are  mere  sketches,  unsym- 
pathetically  conceived.  Elizabethan  drama  had  furnished 
many  idealized  young  women  of  a  pastoral  type  but  none 
distinctly  rural.  Congreve  had  shown  some  knowledge 
of  the  type  in  the  brief  satiric  picture  given  by  Belinda 
in  The  Old  Batchelor  of  her  encounter  with  two  such  girls 
in  the  Royal  Exchange.  These  girls  were  demure,  whereas 
Miss  Prue  is  hoydenish;  they  were  more  loutish  and  less 
spirited  than  she;  but  the  same  buxomness  and  animal 
vitality,  the  same  absence  of  the  style  and  manners  of  the 
town,  are  evident  in  all  three.  Miss  Prue  is  highly  physical, 
vigorous,  and  uninhibited,  as  naive  as  she  is  outspoken. 
The  country  lout  had  descended  to  Restoration  comedy 
from  similar  characters  in  the  comedies  of  Jonson,  and 
Miss  Prue  was  no  doubt  developed  from  her  masculine 
counterparts.  Several  boorish  country  fellows  are  sketched 
in  Shadwell's  comedies,  but  not  till  we  come  to  the 

1  Summers,  Works  of  Congreve,  ii.  p.  81. 
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immortal  Tony  Lumpkin  do  we  find  Miss  Prue's  true 

brother. 

As  a  robust  and  dictatorial  father  Sir  Sampson  was  new 
to  the  comedy  of  manners,  but  his  type  descended  from 
classic  comedy  and  is  familiar  in  Moliere.1  He  is  as  ani- 
mated at  middle  life  as  Heartwell,  but  not  so  coarse  or 
gullible.  He  prides  himself  on  his  strength  and  preserva- 
tion, and  remarks  to  Angelica:  'I  am  of  your  patriarchs, 
I,  a  branch  of  one  of  your  antediluvian  families,  fellows  that 
the  flood  could  not  wash  away.'  There  is  nothing  obtuse 
about  Sir  Sampson ;  clever  and  pugnacious,  he  has  a  wit  that 
may  knock  a  man  down  if  it  does  not  pierce  him  through. 

Foresight  is  one  of  the  great  characters  in  the  comedy 
of  manners  and  one  of  Congr eve's  most  splendid  creations. 
To  him  the  signs  of  the  zodiac  are  the  commandments  of 
life.  He  says:  {I  was  born,  sir,  when  the  Crab  was  ascend- 
ing, and  all  my  affairs  go  backward.'  He  began  the  day 
well  by  inadvertently  getting  out  of  bed  backwards,  but 
as  he  came  downstairs  he  stumbled  and  met  a  weasel,  'bad 
omens  those :  some  bad,  some  good,  our  lives  are  chequered : 
mirth  and  sorrow,  want  and  plenty,  night  and  day,  make 
up  our  time'.  He  is  pleased  with  his  stocking  which,  by 
chance,  he  has  put  on  inside  out — an  excellent  sign.  Sir 
Sampson  enrages  him  by  ridiculing  astrological  pheno- 
mena, and  to  appease  him  says :  'Thy  wife  is  a  constellation 
of  virtues.'  But  Foresight  is  even  with  him  in  the  last 
act  when  he  is  refused  by  Angelica  in  favour  of  his  son, 
and  the  old  star-gazer  remarks:  'Really,  Sir  Sampson, 
this  is  a  sudden  eclipse.'  The  old  man  embodied  many  of 
the  popular  beliefs  of  his  time.  Cromwell  had  his  lucky 
days,  and  Shaftsbury  regarded  the  auspiciousness  of  events. 
Even  Dryden  was  a  confirmed  believer  in  astrology.  In  a 
letter  to  his  two  sons  in  Rome,  written  after  1695,  he  says: 

1  William  Archer,  Plays  of  Congreve,  Preface,  p.  29. 
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''Towards  the  latter  end  of  September  Charles  will  begin 
to  recover  his  perfect  health,  according  to  his  nativity, 
which  casting  it  myself  I  am  sure  is  true,  and  all  things 
hitherto  have  happened  according  to  the  time  that  I 
predicted  them.'  There  is  a  strong  resemblance  between 
Foresight  and  Mr.  Gazer  in  Mrs.  Behn's  The  Counterfeit 
Bridegroom;  or,  The  Defeated  Widow,  an  adaptation  from 
Middleton's  No  Wit,  No  Help  like  a  Woman? s.  Gazer  is 
an  astrologer  whose  bible  is  the  almanac  by  which  he 
computes  his  good  and  evil  days.  When  a  lady  asks  him: 
£Do  the  Stars  smile  to-day  V  he  replies:  £Let  me  see — Oh 
the  best  time  in  the  world,  Madam;  for  just  now  Mars, 
being  Lord  of  the  Ascendant,  is  entering  into  the  house 
of  Venus — .' 1  Mr.  Gazer  is  a  good  rough  sketch  of  the 
type  of  astrologer  then  so  common,  but  Foresight  tran- 
scends the  type.  The  many  details  of  his  mode  of  life  make 
him  a  real  character  against  a  definite  background. 

Another  character  to  distinguish  this  comedy  is  Ben, 
who  enjoys  the  distinction  of  being  the  first  complete  and 
realistic  portrayal  of  a  sailor  in  English  literature.  Accord- 
ing to  common  tradition,  Congreve  spent  six  weeks  at 
Portsmouth  among  the  sailors  in  order  to  gather  material 
for  the  creation  of  Ben.2  It  is  difficult  to  imagine  Con- 
greve in  Portsmouth  for  six  weeks,  but  possibly  the  story 
is  true.  Certainly  some  observation  was  necessary  to 
create  a  sailor  of  Ben's  convincing  realism.  He  had  no 
predecessors  to  copy  and  one  was  not  apt  to  meet  him 
socially,  but  his  type  could  have  been  studied  on  the 
London  wharves.  It  was  objected  that  Ben  had  too  much 
wit  for  a  sailor,  but  as  Congreve  made  clear,  wit  and 
humour  must  be  condensed  for  dramatic  purposes.3  What 


1  Summers,  Works  of  Congreve,  ii,  p.  82. 

2  Biograpbia  Britannica,  Life  of  Congreve. 

3  Essay  on  Humour  in  Comedy,  1695. 
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might  be  considered  strange  is  that  Ben  should  become 
not  only  an  absolute  salt  but  a  veritable  tarpaulin  in  only 
three  years.  He  seems  to  have  been  born  and  bred  at  sea, 
for  no  vestige  remains  of  a  previous  enjoyment  of  ease  and 
culture.  The  tribulations  of  life  ashore  rest  so  lightly  upon 
him  that  he  has  totally  forgotten  the  death  of  his  brother 
Dick;  indeed,  he  manifests  not  the  slightest  interest  in  the 
fortune  which  his  father  has  decided  to  give  him.  When 
his  father  wishes  him  to  marry  he  states  his  antipathy  to 
the  idea  and  his  philosophy  of  life  at  once :  'I  love  to  roam 
about  from  port  to  port,  and  from  land  to  land:  I  could 
never  abide  to  be  port-bound,  as  we  call  it ;  now,  a  man  that 
is  married  has,  as  it  were,  d'ye  see,  his  feet  in  the  bilboes, 
and  mayhap  mayn't  get  'em  out  again  when  he  would.' 
Falling  in  love  would  be  as  difficult  for  such  an  unconscious 
egoist  as  for  Sir  John  Falstaff.  To  both,  the  world  is  their 
oyster,  and  women  are  in  the  same  category  of  occasional 
essentials  as  meat  and  drink.  When  the  fine  and  dignified 
Angelica  has  listened  to  Ben's  boisterous  sea  talk  for  some 
time  she  says:  'I  swear,  Mr.  Benjamin  is  the  veriest  wag 
in  nature;  an  absolute  sea-wit.'  His  father  defends  him, 
admits  that  he  'has  parts'  but  'they  want  a  little  polishing'. 
As  the  play  ends,  and  both  father  and  son  have  been 
thwarted  in  love,  Ben  remarks :  'Mass,  here 's  the  wind 
changed  again!  Father,  you  and  I  may  make  a  voyage 
together  now.'  Ben  held  supreme  place  as  a  sailor  for  over 
half  a  century  till  Tom  Bowling,  Commodore  Trunnion, 
and  Lieutenant  Hatchway  appeared.1  In  the  propriety 
of  their  speech  even  these  tars  are  inferior  to  Ben,  for  as 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh  remarks:  'the  extraordinary  wealth  of 
Smollett's  nautical  vocabulary  does  not  prevent  the  inflic- 
tion of  a  certain  fatigue  by  these  gentlemen,  who  will 
wrap  up  the  Lord's  Prayer  or  a  request  for  grog  with  equal 

1  In  Smollett's  Peregrine  Pickle,  1751. 
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ease  in  a  superfluity  of  far-fetched  and  monotonous  meta- 
phor.' 1  Ben  is  never  dull.  The  salt  tang  of  the  sea  and 
the  sharp  spray  come  and  go  with  him.  By  himself  he  is 
a  splendid  creation,  but  he  seems  out  of  place  in  this  play. 
The  limitless  expanse  of  the  sea  has  no  place  within  the 
narrow  confines  of  the  comedy  of  manners,  and  if  wit  is 
the  fine  flower  of  an  intensive  city-bred  culture  it  rests 
unnaturally  upon  Ben.  He  expands  the  bounds  of  this 
fine  type  of  comedy,  but  to  the  extent  that  he  does  so  he 
distorts  its  genre.  Vitalization  should  come  not  from 
without  but  from  within,  as  Congreve  would  prove  con- 
clusively in  his  next  and  last  comedy. 

The  characters  have  been  discussed  in  some  detail 
because  of  the  distinct  contribution  which  they  make  to 
English  comedy.  Congreve's  art  transformed  the  humour 
and  type  into  the  individual  possessed  of  distinctive 
personality.  To  fuse  this  realism  of  the  characters  with 
the  essential  unreality  of  pure  comedy  was  a  wellnigh 
impossible  achievement,  but  Congreve  came  as  near  to 
reconciling  these  opposing  factors  as  was  humanly  possible. 
The  balance  inclines  toward  realism  in  Love  for  Love  and 
toward  pure  comedy  in  The  Way  of  the  World.  Because  his 
genius  found  its  most  complete  expression  in  pure  comedy 
his  last  play  is  generally  acknowledged  to  be  his  masterpiece. 

Love  for  Love  is  a  great  improvement  over  the  first 
two  comedies.  Its  buoyant  tone  and  broadly  humorous 
characters  are  reminiscent  of  The  Old  Batchelor,  while  his 
satire,  less  cynical  and  personal  in  its  application  than  in 
The  Double  Dealer,  is  not  less  forceful.  The  wit  is  finer 
than  in  either  comedy,  more  subtle,  pointed,  deft,  and 
graceful.  Although  each  character  is  endowed  with  far 
more  than  his  share  of  cleverness,  not  one  speaks  out  of 
his  part  for  the  speeches  of  each  are  perfectly  adapted  to 

1  The  English  ATovel,  1905,  p.  190. 
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him.   There  are  moments  when  Jeremy  seems  to  be 
wasting  his  time  as  a  servant,  but  his  polish  was  no  doubt 
absorbed  during  his  sojourn  at  Cambridge  University. 
Could  it  be  a  slur  upon  higher  education  that  he  is  the 
only  character  in  Congreve's  plays  to  have  breathed 
the  air  serene  within  the  sacred  groves  of  learning  ?  The 
Aristophanic  frankness  of  this  comedy  verges  upon  the 
obscene  more  frequently  than  is  the  custom  of  Congreve; 
but  it  must  have  gratified  the  public  taste,  for  every  element 
of  the  play  was  devised  to  win  popularity,  as  he  explains 
in  the  prologue.    When  one  considers  that  some  of  these 
elements  were  not  particularly  congenial  to  him  his  per- 
formance becomes  all  the  more  amazing.  His  usual  satur- 
nine wit  relaxed  into  genial  merriment,  and  he  brought 
more  clear  air  and  sunlight  into  this  one  comedy  than  in 
all  his  others  put  together.  He  proved  that  a  dramatist 
of  genius  can  make  a  great  play  popular.  The  dramatic 
power  of  Love  for  Love  evokes  as  much  pleasure  in  the 
audiences  of  to-day  as  it  did  in  the  year  1695.  Since  that 
time  it  has  been  revived  more  frequently  than  any  play 
from  Shakespeare  to  the  Beggar's  Opera.  Recently  it  ran 
for  several  months  in  New  York  and  was  as  much  a 
favourite  there  as  in  London.  When  the  popular  plays 
of  to-day  that  are  breaking  records  for  long-distance  runs 
on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  have  long  been  forgotten, 
Love  for  Love  will  still  be  delighting  audiences  for  it  is 
a  masterpiece  of  comedy. 

Publication  of  the  first  quarto  of  Love  for  Love  was 
announced  in  the  London  Gazette  for  May  9,  1695.  The 
play  was  dedicated  to  Charles,  Earl  of  Dorset  and  Middle- 
sex, the  Lord  Chamberlain,  as  a  gesture  of  appreciation  for 
his  securing  the  actors  an  audience  with  King  William 
and  using  his  influence  to  gain  a  separate  charter  for  them. 
The  Earl  of  Dorset  was  a  poet  himself  and  descended  from 
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Sackville  who  wrote  the  Induction  to  the  Mirror  for 
Magistrates.  As  Lord  Buckhurst  he  had  written  the 
famous  ballad  'To  all  you  ladies  now  at  land'  in  1665, 
during  the  first  Dutch  war. 

At  the  end  of  the  third  act  of  the  comedy  there  is  a 
ballad  which  is  obviously  incomplete.  The  first  two  lines 
introduce  a  soldier,  a  sailor,  a  tinker,  and  a  tailor,  all 
arguing  as  to  which  shall  wed  buxom  Joan.  The  sailor 
wins  her  heart  at  once  while  the  others  continue  to  har- 
angue among  themselves — and  there  the  ballad  abruptly 
ends  in  all  printed  editions  of  the  play.  This  ballad  appears 
in  its  complete  form  of  six  stanzas  in  a  unique  collection 
of  broadsides  in  the  British  Museum  known  as  the  Osterley 
Park  Ballads.1  At  the  top  of  the  double-column  page  is 
the  title:  'Buxom  Joan  of  Lymas's  Love  to  a  jolly  Sailer: 
or,  The  Maiden's  Choice:  Being  Love  for  Love  again. 
To  an  excellent  new  Play-house  Tune';  and  at  the  foot 
of  the  page:  'Printed  for  D.  Brooksby,  at  the  Golden-ball, 
in  Pye-corner.'  The  first  three  stanzas  are  exactly  like 
those  in  the  play,  except  that  the  refrain  of  the  fifth  and 
tenth  lines  is  repeated  in  each  stanza.  The  last  three 
stanzas  are  as  follows : 

The  Souldier  being  frustrate, 
Like  Boreas  lowdly  bluster'd, 

1  This  remarkable  collection  was  originally  a  small  folio  volume,  the  property 
of  the  Earl  of  Jersey.  When  Mr.  J.  E.  Ebsworth  of  the  British  Museum  first  knew 
of  the  volume  it  was  owned  by  Lord  Crawford  from  whom  it  was  purchased  by 
the  Museum  in  1885.  It  is  undoubtedly  the  finest  collection  of  ballads  in  broad- 
side form  known.  When  it  was  purchased,  sixty-six  of  its  ninety-five  ballads  were 
not  in  the  Museum  as  broadsides.  In  his  manuscript  catalogue  which  precedes 
the  collection,  Mr.  Ebsworth  says:  'Of  these  (sixty-six  new  broadsides)  27  are 
probably  unique.  The  other  39  (are)  very  rare— chiefly  37  in  all  confined  to  the 
Pepysian  and  Jersey  Collections.'  The  MS.  index  gives  the  ballad  in  Love  for 
Love  as  69,  but  in  the  new  pagination  it  appears  as  61.  The  MS.  note  to  69  in  the 
index  gives  the  first  line,  and  adds:  'unique  as  broadside.  From  Congreve's  "Love 
for  Love"  1693.'  The  date,  of  course,  is  incorrect.  The  few  broadsides  which 
are  dated  range  from  1682  to  1695.  The  British  Museum  number  is  C.  39  k.6. 
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And  wou'd  have  satisfaction, 
For  such  a  treach'rous  action, 

Done  by  the  cunning  Tar, 

Done  by  the  cunning  Tar. 
But  he  aboard  his  Pinace, 
Ne'er  fear'd  the  Bully's  menace, 
But  lustily  he  ply'd,  Sir, 
Against  both  wind  and  tide,  Sir, 

Like  any  Man  of  War, 

Like  any  Man  of  War. 

The  Tailer  boldly  vows  too, 
He'll  serve  him  like  a  Louse  too, 
And  with  his  bloody  shears,  Sir, 
Will  cut  off  both  his  ears,  Sir, 
For  stealing  of  his  Love, 
For  stealing  of  his  Love. 
But  he  his  end  had  compast, 
And  laugh'd  at  Bodkin's  bombast ; 
Still  pointing  right  his  needle, 
He  launch'd  into  the  middle; 
She  tost  and  heav'd;  he  drove, 
She  tost  and  heav'd;  he  drove. 
Then,  next,  the  Man  of  mettle 
Began  to  beat  his  Kettle, 
And  swore,  that  (with  a  pox)  he 
Would  thump  him  and  his  doxy, 
If  ever  he  came  near, 
If  ever  he  came  near. 
But  still  the  merry  Sailer, 
Defy'd  Buff,  Brass,  and  Tailer, 
Whilst  in  his  jolly  mood,  her 
He  manag'd  with  his  rudder, 
And  right  his  course  did  stear, 
And  right  his  course  did  stear. 

Obviously  all  six  stanzas  of  the  ballad  were  written  by  one 
person  and  the  last  three  stanzas  are  needed  to  complete 
it,  but  Congreve  decided  to  omit  them  because  a  song  of 
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sixty  lines  would  be  too  long  an  interruption  in  the  con- 
tinuity of  the  play.1  His  omitting  the  stanzas  indicates 
that  he  did  not  write  the  ballad,  and  this  conclusion  is 
substantiated  by  the  fact  that  there  is  no  other  popular 
ballad  among  his  poems.  We  know  from  Oldys  that  he 
had  a  hobby  of  collecting  ballads  and  old  chap-books. 
Undoubtedly  he  had  one  of  these  broadside  ballads  set  to 
music  and  adapted  it  to  the  need  of  his  play.  The  words 
'To  an  excellent  new  Play-house  Tune'  would  indicate 
that  although  the  tune  was  new  the  ballad  was  not.  The 
broadside  gives  the  tune  which  was  written  by  Congreve's 
friend  John  Eccles.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know 
whether  the  title  of  the  play  was  taken  from  the  sub-title 
of  the  ballad:  'The  Maiden's  Choice:  Being  Love  for 
Love  again.'  This  is  quite  possible,  for  there  is  no  reference 
in  the  play  to  its  title,  nor  is  its  origin  obvious  as  in  the 
other  comedies.  It  might  be  noted  in  passing  that  three 
of  his  four  comedies  have  alliterative  titles. 

The  year  1695  saw  a  considerable  increase  in  Congreve's 
income,  and  it  will  be  as  well  to  correct  at  this  point  some  of 
the  errors  about  his  patrons  and  offices.  When  Southerne 
sent  his  page  of  notes  on  the  life  of  Congreve  to  Dr.  Birch, 
editor  of  the  Biographia  Britannica  in  1736,  he  said  that 
The  Old  Batchelor  gained  him  the  patronage  of  Charles 
Montague,  who,  according  to  the  article  on  Congreve, 
'being  desirous  to  place  so  eminent  a  wit  in  a  state  of  ease 
and  tranquillity  made  him  immediately  one  of  the  Com- 
missioners for  licensing  hackney  coaches,  bestowed  on  him 
soon  after  a  place  in  the  Pipe  Office,  and  gave  him  likewise 
a  post  in  the  Custom  House  of  the  value  of  six  hundred 
pounds  a  year'.  This  is  the  source  of  the  popular  fable 

1  The  first  three  stanzas  appear  in  The  Muses  Mercury  for  March,  1707, 
PP-  73~4j  where  they  are  reported  to  be  'By  Mr.  Congreve'  and  are  for  some 
freakish  reason  translated  into  Latin. 
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that  Congreve  was  the  holder  of  several  lucrative  sinecures. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  he  had  no  income  prior  to  1695,  except 
the  profits  of  his  first  two  plays  and  whatever  personal 
fortune  he  may  have  had.  There  is  no  evidence  that  he 
ever  held  a  position  in  the  Pipe  Office,  and  he  was  not 
appointed  Searcher  of  Customs  until  November  14,  1714. 
When  Congreve  dedicated  The  Double  Dealer  to  Montague 
in  December,  1693,  he  thanks  him  for  'the  favour  you  have 
shown  me',  the  literary  favour  of  reading  his  play  before 
it  was  acted.  Montague  was  not  made  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  until  the  summer  of  1694  and,  therefore,  not 
in  a  position  to  dispense  offices  before  that  time.1  Con- 
greve did  not  receive  his  first  political  appointment  until 
a  month  after  Love  for  Love  appeared.  On  May  30,  1695, 
Luttrell  wrote  in  his  diary:  'Mr.  Charnock,  Mr.  Clark, 
and  Mr.  Congreve,  the  poet,  are  made  commissioners  of 
the  hackney  coaches  in  the  place  of  Mr.  Ashhurst,  Mr. 
Overbury,  and  Mr.  Isham,  who  resigned.'  These  three 
men  resigned  because  the  salary  of  the  office  was  reduced 
at  this  time  from  two  hundred  to  one  hundred  pounds  a 
year.  Congreve  must  have  needed  this  small  income  or  he 
would  not  have  accepted  the  position.    He  doubtless 
performed  most  of  the  duties  of  the  office  himself,  for  the 
salary  would  not  permit  him  to  hire  a  deputy  and  have 
a  profit  beside.  He  took  a  house  at  this  time  in  Surrey 
Street,  the  Strand,  where  the  hackney  coach  office  was 
located,  probably  in  order  to  be  near  his  work.  After  he 
had  ceased  to  be  a  commissioner  of  hackney  coaches  he 
preferred  the  central  location  of  Surrey  Street  to  other 
parts  of  the  town,  and  this  house  remained  his  home  for 
the  rest  of  his  life. 

In  addition  to  the  salary  of  his  office  he  had  a  regular 

1  Swift  describes  Congreve  as  in  a  state  of  poverty  at  this  time,  but  his  lines 
are  a  political  attack  on  Montague  whom  he  believes  should  have  aided  him. 
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income  from  his  share  in  the  Lincoln's-Inn-Fields  Theatre. 
Dryden  once  had  a  similar  share  in  the  King's  Company, 
and  his  revenue  from  it  was  three  to  four  hundred  pounds 
a  year.  The  success  of  the  new  company  was  temporarily 
assured,  for  Love  for  Love  proved  so  popular  that  there 
was  seldom  the  need  of  acting  any  other  play  until  the 
end  of  the  season.1  Its  fame  so  completely  established 
Congreve's  pre-eminence  in  the  field  of  drama  that  he  had 
no  more  worlds  to  conquer.  His  industry  lacked  the  spur 
of  ambition,  and  his  next  two  plays  were  produced  at 
intervals  of  almost  three  years  each.  He  was  indolent  by 
nature,  a  lover  of  ease  and  pleasure.  While  he  had  absolute 
confidence  in  his  reputation,  he  was  not  inclined  to  risk 
losing  his  fickle  public  when  this  possibility  entailed  the 
strenuous  effort  of  writing  another  play. 


1  Cibber,  Apology,  p.  104. 


Chapter  Six 
MISCELLANEOUS  WRITINGS  1695-6 

DURING  the  two  years  between  the  success  of  Love 
for  Love  and  the  triumph  of  his  tragedy,  Congreve 
was  at  the  peak  of  his  fame,  yet  few  records  have  survived 
that  throw  any  light  upon  his  personal  life.  He  wrote  a 
critical  essay  and  a  sheaf  of  poems,  prologues  and  epilogues, 
mostly  for  his  friends,  and  performed  the  duties  of  his  new 
office.  When  Dryden  completed  his  translation  of  the 
Aeneid  he  asked  Congreve  to  read  it,  and  acknowledged 
his  appreciation  in  the  preface:  'Mr.  Congreve  has  done 
me  the  favour  to  review  the  Aeneis,  and  to  compare  my 
version  with  the  original.  I  shall  never  be  ashamed  to  own, 
that  this  excellent  young  man  has  showed  me  many  faults, 
which  I  have  endeavoured  to  correct.' 

Two  words  that  were  used  often  and  generally  mis- 
understood were  'wit'  and  'humour'.1  As  the  wittiest  man 
of  his  day,  Congreve  was  constantly  irritated  by  hearing 
that  his  plays  had  much  humour  in  them.  To  clarify  the 
meaning  of  this  word,  he  defined  it  at  length  in  his  Essay 
on  Humour  in  Comedy,  which  he  sent  as  a  letter  on  July  10, 
1695,  to  his  friend  John  Dennis,  the  critic.  It  is  pene- 
trating criticism  of  a  subject  upon  which  he  is  entitled  to 
speak  with  authority.  English  writers  have  more  humour 
than  any  others,  he  says,  because  their  greater  personal 
liberty  enables  them  to  develop  and  express  their  indi- 
vidualities. The  forms  of  humour  are  as  numerous  as  the 
forms  of  wit  and  one  is  often  mistaken  for  the  other. 
These  humours  are  determined  by  the  'Constitutions, 

1  Dennis,  Letters  upon  Several  Occasions  (1696).  Published  December  12,  1695, 
according  to  the  London  Gazette.  Most  books  published  in  December  have  the 
date  of  the  following  year. 
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Complexions,  and  Dispositions  of  Men'.  Any  person  in  a 
comedy  may  say  humorous  things :  from  a  witty  man  they 
are  expected  and  a  fool  may  stumble  upon  them.  The 
kind  of  wit  must  be  adapted  to  the  humour;  a  peevish 
humour  gives  a  satiric  wit,  and  a  jolly  humour  a  facetious 
wit.  He  distinguishes  true  humour  from  what  may  be 
mistaken  for  it:  'Humour  is  from  Nature,  Habit  from 
Custom,  and  Affectation  from  Industry.  Humour  shows 
us  as  we  are.  Habit  shows  us  as  we  appear,  under  a  forcible 
Impression.  Affectation  shows  us  as  we  would  be  under 
voluntary  disguise.  .  .  .  Humour  is  neither  wit,  nor  Folly, 
J  nor  personal  Defect,  nor  Affectation,  nor  Habit.  I  take  it 
to  be  a  singular  and  unavoidable  manner  of  doing,  or 
saying,  anything,  peculiar  and  natural  to  one  man  only, 
by  which  his  Speech  and  Actions  are  distinguished  from 
other  Men.'  Humour  is  a  matter  of  individuality,  a 
quality  'natural  to  one  man  only' ;  a  distinguishing  charac- 
!;  teristic,  which  conception  is  an  immeasurable  refinement 
upon  Jonson's  theory  that  men  may  be  classified  according 
to  broad  inclusive  humours. 

The  excess  of  a  humour  makes  a  character  ridiculous 
and  qualifies  it  for  comedy.  Such  a  character  is  like  a 
caricature:  certain  distinguishing  features  are  accentuated 
I  by  exaggeration,  yet  the  whole  closely  resembles  the 
original.  The  wit  which  is  the  expression  of  the  humour 
must  be  condensed.  The  two  wittiest  men  on  earth  would 
appear  dull  on  the  stage,  and  so  the  dramatist  must  select 
the  wit  appropriate  to  his  characters  and  arrange  it  in 
suitable  sequence.  The  ridiculous  elements,  so  long  as  they 
are  plausible  and  natural,  are  humorous;  but  men's  'follies 
should  be  only  such  as  men's  humour's  may  incline  'em  to'. 
Monstrous  clowns  are  only  gross  exaggerations  and  show 
the  possible  degeneration  of  a  godlike  species.  Through 
his  study  of  comparative  behaviour  he  almost  sees  the 
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principle  of  the  evolution  of  species:  'I  could  never  look 
long  upon  a  Monkey,  without  very  mortifying  Reflec- 
tions; though  I  never  heard  anything  to  the  contrary,  why 
that  creature  is  not  of  a  distinct  species.'  Congreve  had  a 
constant  sense  of  man's  pre-eminence.  He  contended,  in 
opposition  to  the  Elizabethans,  that  inherent  personal 
defects  and  infirmities  are  not  humourous  and  are  not 
proper  subjects  for  comedy. 

His  observations  on  humour  in  women  are  acute,  and 
at  first  reading  seemingly  contradictory.  He  has  never 
found  true  humour  in  them.  'Perhaps  Passions  are  too 
powerful  in  that  Sex  to  let  Humour  have  its  Course;  or 
maybe  by  reason  of  their  natural  Coldness,  Humour 
cannot  exert  itself  to  that  extravagant  degree,  that  it 
often  does  in  the  Male  Sex.  For  if  any  thing  does  appear 
comical  or  ridiculous  in  a  Woman,  I  think  it  is  little  more 
than  an  acquired  Folly,  or  an  Affectation.  We  may  call 
them  the  weaker  Sex,  but  I  think  the  true  reason  is, 
because  our  Follies  are  stronger,  and  our  Faults  are  more 
prevailing.'  This  passage  requires  some  thought,  for 
although  the  expression  was  meticulously  exact  for  1695, 
some  of  the  words  have  altered  their  meanings  since.  It 
may  not  be  trivial  to  point  out  that  by  passions  he  means 
instincts,  by  coldness,  reserve,  and  by  humour,  idio- 
syncracy. 

For  the  use  of  humours  in  drama  he  makes  some  sug- 
gestions that  throw  light  upon  his  own  technique.  In 
comedy  the  humours  must  not  only  be  diverging  but 
limited  in  number  to  avoid  confusion,  and  then  a  careful 
plan  laid  as  to  which  elements  shall  be  illustrated  by  light 
and  which  by  shade.  Contrasting  humours  in  the  same 
scene  strengthen  each  other.  He  suggests  that  humours 
may  have  originated  according  to  the  medieval  theory 
that  they  are  due  to  an  excess  of  phlegm  or  choler.  Very 
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entertaining  characters  can  be  drawn  that  do  not  possess 
true  humours,  he  says.  So  much  labour  is  required  to 
create  persons  of  real  humour,  true  to  nature  in  every 
detail,  that  the  dramatist  must  fall  back  upon  other 
devices  for  many  of  his  characters ;  but  he  should  attempt 
to  have  at  least  one  such  character  in  each  play. 

John  Dennis,  to  whom  this  essay  was  addressed,  was  the 
most  waspish  critic  of  his  age,  yet  he  always  remained  an 
admirer  and  staunch  friend  of  Congreve's.  He  was  born 
in  London  in  1657,  received  his  early  education  at  Harrow, 
and  proceeded  to  Caius  College,  Cambridge,  where  he 
took  his  B.A.  in  1679.  He  entered  Trinity  Hall  the  follow- 
ing year,  but  his  fiery  temper  got  him  into  trouble  and  he 
was  sent  down  for  'wounding  Sir  Glenham  with  a  sword'. 
However,  he  was  permitted  to  take  his  M.A.  in  1683. 
Then  for  several  years  he  travelled  extensively  through 
France  and  Italy.  Upon  his  return  to  London  he  renewed 
acquaintance  with  the  wits  at  Will's  Coffee-house  and 
lived  as  a  man  of  letters  on  an  income  from  property 
left  by  his  father  and  uncle.  Later  he  was  obliged  to 
support  himself,  which  he  did  by  writing.  His  plays  are 
of  no  importance,  but  his  critical  pamphlets  have  such 
merit  that  Southey  later  recommended  that  they  be 
reprinted.  His  prose  is  always  clear  and  vigorous.  He 
acquired  considerable  notoriety  by  his  irascible,  uncom- 
promising temper  that  kept  him  in  constant  warfare  with 
Pope,  Addison,  Steele,  and  others,  until  his  hectic  life 
ended  in  poverty  in  1734.  To  have  won  and  kept  the 
friendship  of  this  Timon  of  Grub  Street,  as  Thackeray 
calls  him,  is  proof  of  Congreve's  diplomacy.  His  letters 
contained  in  Dennis's  volume  are  the  earliest  that  are 
preserved.  They  reveal  the  mutual  affection  between  him 
and  his  friends,  and  many  of  those  qualities  that  made 
him  a  universal  favourite. 
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From  these  letters  we  learn  that  the  gay  life  of  the 
coffee-house  and  tavern  was  making  demands  upon  Con- 
greve's  health.  Some  time  during  the  early  summer  he 
went  to  Tunbridge  Wells  to  take  the  waters  for  his  gout. 
This  was  at  the  early  age  of  twenty-six.  Making  all  due 
allowance  for  the  fashionable  aspect  of  this  disease  which 
informed  the  polite  world  that  one  lived  extremely  well, 
it  must  be  evident  that  Congreve  had  lived  not  too  wisely. 
An  over-indulgence  in  rich  foods  and  strong  drink  had 
undermined  his  sturdy  constitution  at  this  early  age. 
Dennis  wrote  to  him:  While  you  drink  Steel  for  your 
Spleen  at  Tunbridge,  I  partake  of  the  Benefit  of  the 
Course:  for  the  Gaiety  of  your  Letters  relieves  me  con- 
siderably.' Receiving  no  news  for  some  time,  Dennis  wrote 
that  he  must  be  drinking  the  waters  of  Lethe,  as  he  is 
forgetting  his  friends  in  town.  On  August  nth  Congreve 
replied : 

'Dear  Sir:  It  is  not  more  to  keep  my  Word,  than  to  gratify  my 
Inclination,  that  I  write  to  you;  and  though  I  have  thus  long 
deferred  it,  I  was  never  forgetful  of  you,  nor  of  my  Promise.  Indeed 
I  ' waited  in  Expectation  of  something  that  might  enable  me  to 
return  the  Entertainment  I  received  from  your  letters:  but  you 
represent  the  town  so  agreeable  to  me  that  you  quite  put  me  out 
of  Conceit  with  the  Country;  and  my  designs  of  making  Observa- 
tions on  it. 

'Before  I  came  to  Tunbridge  I  proposed  to  myself  the  Satis- 
faction of  communicating  the  Pleasures  of  the  Place  to  you :  But  if 
I  keep  my  Resolution  I  must  transcribe  and  return  you  your  own 
letters;  since  I  must  own  I  have  met  with  nothing  so  truly  delight- 
ful. When  you  suppose  the  Country  agreeable  to  me,  you  suppose 
such  Reasons  why  it  should  be  so,  that  while  I  read  your  letters  I 
am  of  your  Mind;  but  when  I  look  off  I  find  I  am  only  charmed 
with  the  Landskip  which  you  have  drawn.  So  that  if  I  would  see  a 
fine  Prospect  of  the  Country  I  would  desire  you  to  send  it  me  from 
the  Town;  as  if  I  could  eat  good  fruit  here  perhaps  the  best  way 
were  to  beg  a  Basket  from  my  Friends  in  Convent  Garden.  After 
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all  this  I  must  tell  you  there  is  a  great  deal  of  Company  at  Tun- 
bridge,  and  some  very  agreeable;  but  the  greater  part  is  of  that 
sort,  who  at  home  converse  only  with  their  own  Relations;  and 
consequently  when  they  come  abroad,  have  few  Acquaintance,  but 
such  as  they  bring  with  them.  But  were  the  Company  better,  or 
worse,  I  would  have  you  expect  no  Characters  from  me;  for  I  pro- 
fess myself  an  Enemy  to  Detraction;  and  who  is  there,  that  can 
justly  merit  Commendation  ?  I  have  a  mind  to  write  to  you  with- 
out the  pretence  of  any  manner  of  News,  as  I  might  drink  to  you 
without  naming  a  Health;  for  I  intend  only  my  Service  to  you.  I 
wish  for  you  very  often,  that  I  might  recommend  you  to  some  new 
Acquaintance  I  have  made  here  and  I  think  very  well  worth  the 
keeping;  I  mean  Idleness  and  a  good  Stomach.  You  would  not 
think  how  People  eat  here;  everybody  has  the  appetite  of  an 
Ostrich,  and  as  they  drink  Steel  in  the  Morning,  so  I  believe  at 
Noon  they  could  digest  Iron.  But  sure  you  will  laugh  at  me  for 
calling  Idleness  a  new  Acquaintance;  when  to  your  knowledge  the 
greatest  part  of  my  business,  is  little  better.  Ay,  But  here 's  the 
Comfort  of  the  Change;  I  am  idle  now,  without  taking  pains  to  be 
so,  or  to  make  the  People  so;  for  Poetry  is  neither  in  my  Head,  nor 
in  my  Heart.  I  know  not  whether  these  Waters  may  have  Com- 
munication with  Lethe,  but  sure  I  am,  they  have  none  with  the 
Streams  of  Helicon.  I  have  often  wondered  how  those  wicked 
Writers  of  Lampoons,  could  crowd  together  such  quantities  of 
execrable  Verses,  tagged  with  bad  Rhimes  as  I  have  formerly  seen 
sent  from  this  place :  but  I  am  half  of  Opinion  now,  that  this  Well 
is  an  Anti-Hypocrene.  What  if  we  could  get  a  Quantity  of  the 
Water  privately  conveyed  into  the  Cistern  at  Will's  CofTee-House, 
for  an  Experiment  ?  But  I  am  extravagent — Tho'  I  remember 
that  Ben  Jonson  in  his  Comedy  of  Cynthia's  Revels,  makes  a  Well, 
which  he  there  calls  the  Fountain  of  Self-Love,  to  be  the  source  of 
many  entertaining  and  ridiculous  Humours.  I  am  of  opinion  that 
something  very  comical  and  new  might  be  brought  upon  the  Stage, 
from  a  fiction  of  the  like  Nature.' 

How  one  could  wish  for  more  letters  like  this.  It  holds  the 
mirror  to  the  man  and  reflects  the  culture  of  his  mind. 
Apparently  he  is  unreserved  with  his  friend,  but  he  writes 
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no  word  that  trie  mercurial  Dennis  might  use  to  his  dis- 
advantage. Yet  the  letter  reveals  much  of  its  writer  to  us; 
we  know  its  details  from  other  sources,  but  we  hear  them 
more  willingly  from  him,  for  a  great  man  is  never  so 
interesting  as  when  he  talks  about  himself.  'I  profess 
myself  an  Enemy  to  Detraction',  he  says,  and  this  may  well 
explain  why  there  is  no  quarrel  or  enemy  in  his  life  history. 
'Idleness  and  a  good  Stomach'  were  certainly  not  new 
acquaintances,  but  they  would  become  increasingly  his 
constant  companions,  crowding  out  Ambition,  Popularity, 
and  Fame.  These  would  become  but  sounding  brass  and 
tinkling  cymbals  beside  the  honest  virtues  of  idleness  and 
a  good  stomach.  Those  who  cannot  understand  why  he 
left  the  stage  at  thirty  for  a  life  of  leisure  might  ponder 
the  self-revelation  of  this  letter.  The  idea  of  the  Well  as  an 
Anti-Hypocrene  would  have  been  the  substance  of  a 
comedy  to  a  lesser  mind  such  as  ShadwelPs ;  discarding  the 
idea  was  no  waste  to  a  luxuriant  fancy.  Above  all,  the 
style  of  the  letter  is  the  manner  of  the  man,  it  interweaves  a 
formal  dignity  with  an  easy  naturalness,  it  is  gracious  with- 
out condescending,  and  amusing  without  being  facetious. 

Thackeray  praises  a  lyric  that  Congreve  may  well  have 
written  on  this  visit  to  the  Wells.  It  is  addressed  to  Miss 
Temple,  'afterwards  the  Lady  of  Sir  Thomas  Lyttelton' 
according  to  the  title ;  but  the  only  contemporary  person 
of  this  name,  a  speaker  in  the  House  of  Commons  and 
Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  married  a  Miss  Baun,  and  so  the 
identity  of  the  lovely  Miss  Temple  remains  unknown. 
Congreve  pays  her  the  honour  of  his  only  poetic  address  to 
a  lady  in  which  there  is  no  irony  nor  a  sardonic  note.  His 
lyric  is  in  the  cavalier  manner  of  the  earlier  part  of  the 
century  and  must  be  classed  with  his  best  productions  of 
this  type.  It  is  not  to  be  found  in  any  edition  of  his  poems, 
but  only  in  Chalmers'  English  Poets.   Thackeray  par- 
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ticularly  commends  £the  kingly  praise'  of  the  second  stanza. 
All  four  stanzas  are  quoted: 

Leave,  leave  the  drawing  room, 
Where  flowers  of  beauty  us'd  to  bloom ; 
The  nymph  that's  fated  to  o'ercome, 

Now  triumphs  at  the  Wells. 
Her  shape,  and  air,  and  eyes, 
Her  face,  the  gay,  the  grave,  the  wise, 
The  Beaux,  in  spite  of  box  and  dice, 

Acknowledge,  all  excels. 

Cease,  cease,  to  ask  her  name, 

The  crowned  Muse's  noblest  theme, 

Whose  glory  by  immortal  Fame 

Shall  only  sounded  be, 
But  if  you  long  to  know, 
Then  look  round  yonder  dazzling  row; 
Who  most  does  like  an  angel  show, 

You  may  be  sure  'tis  she. 

See  near  those  sacred  springs, 
Which  cure  to  fell  diseases  brings, 
(As  ancient  fame  of  Ida  sings) 

Three  goddesses  appear: 
Wealth,  glory,  two  possest; 
The  third  with  charming  beauty  blest, 
So  fair,  that  Heaven  and  Earth  confest 

She  conquered  every  where. 

Like  her,  this  charmer  now 
Makes  every  love-sick  gazer  bow; 
Nay,  even  old  age  her  power  allow, 

And  banished  flowers  recall, 
Wealth  can  no  trophy  rear, 
Nor  glory  now  the  garland  wear; 
To  Beauty  every  Paris  here 

Devotes  the  golden  ball. 

By  early  Autumn,  Congreve  had  returned  to  town,  where 
Walter  Moyle  wrote  to  him  from  his  home  at  Bake  in 
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Cornwall,  on  October  7th:  'Would  to  God  I  could  laugh 
with  you  for  one  hour  or  two  at  all  the  ridiculous  things 
that  have  happened  at  Will's  Coffee-House  since  I  left  it. 
It  is  the  merriest  place  in  the  world.  .  .  .  My  humble 
service  to  Mr.  Wycherley.  I  desire  you  should  write  me 
some  News  of  the  Stage,  and  what  Progress  you  have  made 
in  your  Tragedy.'  This  is  the  first  definite  reference  to 
The  Mourning  Bride,  which  must  have  been  started,  since 
Moyle  inquires  what  progress  has  been  made  with  it.  The 
tragedy  would  not  be  performed  for  a  year  and  a  half. 
The  mention  of  Wycherley  is  the  only  record  that  he  was 
an  early  friend  of  Congreve's.  His  position  in  literary 
society  at  this  time  is  impossible  to  determine  from  the 
material  now  available.  His  last  play  had  been  produced 
eighteen  years  previous,  and  he  was  probably  considered, 
as  Congreve  was  later,  a  classic  in  his  own  day.  One  is  apt 
to  think  of  him  in  1696  as  quite  venerable,  the  hoary  doyen 
of  comic  dramatists,  but  he  was  only 'fifty-five  years  of  age. 
His  dramatic  career  was  strikingly  similar  to  that  of  Con- 
greve.1 He  produced  the  first  of  his  plays  when  he  was 
thirty-two,  a  year  older  than  Congreve  when  he  retired. 
Congreve  brought  out  his  four  comedies  within  seven 
years,  but  Wycherley's  four  comedies  appeared  within 
five  years.  Both  dramatists  left  their  field  at  the  middle  of 
their  lives,  both  were  broken  in  health  when  they  retired, 
both  were  very  indolent,  and  both  lived  the  entire  latter  half 
of  their  lives  secure  in  their  reputation,  to  watch  themselves 
gradually  become  tradition,  and  to  view  with  the  clear 
perspective  of  time,  their  own  niches  in  the  Hall  of  Fame. 
Congreve  could  write  a  good  lyric,  but  his  occasional 

1  Mr.  Palmer  has  shown  a  parallel  in  their  earlier  careers  in  his  Comedy  of 
Manners,  p.  144.  He  says  of  Congreve:  'Like  Wycherley  he  was  of  gentle  and 
vehemently-royalist  blood;  like  Wycherley  he  was  educated  out  of  England;  like 
Wycherley  he  was  entered  at  the  Middle  Temple;  like  Wycherley  he  has  been 
joyfully  suspected  of  lying  as  to  the  facts  of  his  biography.' 
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poems,  despite  their  transient  popularity,  show  little 
poetic  imagination.  He  addressed  such  a  poem  to  King 
William  on  October  17,  an  irregular  ode  entitled  To  the 
King  on  the  taking  of  Namur.1  It  is  paean  in  praise  of 
William,  grotesque  in  its  loftiness  of  tone,  unnatural  and 
strained.  The  metaphors  are  particularly  infelicitous: 
France  and  England  are  'two  fierce  bulls',  doing  battle  for 
Namur,  £a  lowing  heifer'.  The  ensuing  battle  has  been 
compared  with  that  of  the  angels  in  Paradise  Lost,2  but  if 
such  a  model  must  be  recognized,  it  is  to  the  utter  shame 
of  Congreve.  His  relief,  when  his  Muse  makes  a  heavy 
landing,  is  the  most  genuine  part  of  the  ode : 

Descend  my  Muse,  from  thy  too  daring  Height, 
Descend  to  Earth,  and  ease  thy  wide  stretch'd  Wing, 
For  weary  art  thou  grown  of  this  unwonted  Flight. 

About  the  following  January  Southerne's  famous 
tragedy  Oroonoko  was  acted  at  Drury  Lane.  Congreve 
wrote  the  epilogue,  in  which  he  points  out,  as  in  the  pro- 
logue to  Love  for  Love,  that  the  play  combines  many 
popular  elements  of  drama  in  the  hope  of  regaining  public 
favour  for  the  stage.  He  appears  to  have  had  a  particular 
hatred  for  the  infidelity  of  married  women,  for  he  never 
misses  an  opportunity  to  attack  them.  After  speaking  of 
the  fidelity  of  the  heroine  Imoinda,  who  voluntarily  joins 
her  husband  in  death,  he  writes  these  lines  reminiscent  of 
The  Double  Dealer : 

Their  Law  no  Christian  Liberty  allows : 
Alas,  they  make  a  Conscience  of  their  Vows. 
If  Virtue  in  a  Heathen  be  a  Fault, 

Then  damn  the  Heathen  School,  where  she  was  taught; 
She  might  have  learn't  to  Cuckold,  Jilt  and  Sham, 
Had  Covent-Garden  been  in  Surinam. 


1  London  Gazette,  October  17,  1695. 

2  Gosse,  Aspects  and  Impressions,  A  Note  on  Congreve. 
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The  enormous  popularity  of  Oroonoko  kept  Drury  Lane 
alive  for  one  or  two  more  seasons.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  its  highly  indecent  comic  scenes  which  were  so 
popular  were  not  criticized  for  their  moral  turpitude  but 
for  their  lack  of  connexion  with  the  serious  action.  The 
dramatists  were  seldom  to  blame  for  the  indecency  of 
their  plays,  for  they  either  had  to  please  the  public  or 
starve. 

Another  play  which  Congreve  endeavoured  to  help  was 
The  Husband  his  own  Cuckold,  a  comedy  by  John  Dryden, 
jun.,  the  second  son  of  the  poet.  The  basic  idea  of  the 
comedy,  a  suspicious  husband  successfully  wooing  his 
own  wife  in  the  guise  of  a  lover,  was  thought  to  be  very 
witty  since  the  proof  of  infidelity  reacted  only  upon  the 
husband.  It  was  original  but  impossible.  Congreve  had 
the  comedy  accepted  at  Lincoln's-Inn-Fields,  and  it  was 
performed  under  his  direction  early  in  1696.1  Dryden 
wrote  the  epilogue  and  Congreve  contributed. the  prologue. 
He  urges  the  audience  to  treat  young  Dryden's  play  with 
the  kindness  due  a  stranger,  for  it  was  written  in  Rome: 

Hither  an  Offering  his  First-Born  he  sends, 
Whose  good,  or  ill-success,  on  you  depends; 
Yet  he  has  hope  some  kindness  may  be  shown, 
As  due  to  greater  Merit  than  his  own, 
And  begs  that  the  Sire  may  for  the  Son  attone. 
There's  his  last  Refuge,  if  the  Play  don't  take, 
Yet  spare  Young  Dryden  for  his  Father's  sake. 

Dryden  expresses  his  appreciation  in  the  preface  to  the 
first  edition:2  'Both  my  Son  and  I  are  extremely  obliged 
to  my  dear  Friend  Mr.  Congreve,  whose  Excellent  Pro- 
logue was  one  of  the  greatest  Ornaments  of  the  Play.' 

1  In  December,  1695,  Dryden  wrote  to  Tonson:  'When  my  Sonne's  play  is 
acted,  I  intend  to  translate  again,  if  my  health  continue.' 

2  Announced  in  London  Gazette,  No.  3200,  for  July  23,  1696. 
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So  scarce  are  the  records  of  Congreve's  personal  life 
that  the  year  1696,  when  he  was  easily  the  first  dramatist 
in  London,  came  and  went  and  left  not  a  trace  behind. 
There  is  no  letter,  no  mention  of  his  personal  activities  in 
any  printed  memoir  of  the  time,  that  enables  us  to  catch 
a  glimpse  of  him  throughout  the  year.  But  he  must  have 
performed  his  duties  in  the  hackney  coach  office,  taken 
part  in  the  management  of  Lincoln's-Inn-Fields  Theatre, 
and  completed  his  tragedy  during  this  blank  interval. 


\pf  Chapter  Seven 

'  THE  MOURNING  BRIDE' 

FEW  people  to-day  read  Congreve's  tragedy  The 
Mourning  Bride-,  even  those  who  are  familiar  with  all 
the  comedies  find  little  to  interest  them  in  the  tragedy. 
Time  has  dealt  justly  but  unkindly  with  it.  Now  when  it 
is  read  at  all  it  is  mostly  read  by  students  of  that  age  when 
it  was  the  most  popular  of  all  tragedies.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  of  its  sensational  success.  If  its  complete  stage 
history  could  be  traced  for  the  century  following  its 
appearance,  the  number  of  performances  would  undoubt- 
edly exceed  that  of  any  tragedy  outside  of  Shakespeare. 
Jacob  affirms  that  it  'met  with  Encouragement  inferior  to 
no  Dramatic  piece  that  has  at  any  time  appeared  on  the 
English  stage'.1  Two  years  after  it  appeared,  Gildon  said: 
'This  Play  had  the  greatest  Success,  not  only  of  all  Mr. 
Congreve's,  but  indeed  of  all  the  Plays  that  ever  I  can 
remember  on  the  English  Stage,  excepting  none  of  the 
incomparable  Otway's.'  2  Dr.  Campbell,  writing  forty 
years  later,  was  more  reserved  but  not  less  whole-hearted 
in  his  praise:  'Very  few  plays  ever  excited  so  great  expecta- 
tions as  this  did,  and  fewer  still  have  met,  after  such 
expectation  raised,  with  so  universal  approbation.  In 
short,  it  was  the  best  received  of  all  his  pieces;  and  without 
doubt,  whatever  credit  he  drew  from  this  exquisite 
Tragedy,  was  in  some  measure  shared  by  the  audience, 
who  fairly  entitled  themselves  to  the  character  of  equal 
and  able  judges,  by  the  applause  they  bestowed  upon  that 
excellent  performance.'  3  Sir  Richard  Blackmore  praised 
the  play  as  'the  most  perfect  Tragedy  that  has  been  wrote 

1  Langbaine's  Lives  of  the  English  Poets,  1724. 

*  Lives  of  the  English  Poets,  1699.  3  Biographia  Britannica. 
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in  this  Age'.  His  comments  were  mentioned  in  all  dis- 
cussions of  the  tragedy,  and  are  of  interest  as  contemporary 
criticism,  for  they  illustrate  how  some  critical  standards 
have  changed.  In  the  preface  to  his  King  Arthur  he  says: 

'The  Fable,  as  far  as  I  can  judge  at  first  sight,  is  a  very  artful  and 
masterly  Contrivance;  the  characters  are  well  chosen,  and  well 
delineated;  that  of  Zara  is  admirable.  The  Passions  are  well 
touched,  and  skillfully  wrought  up.  The  Diction  proper,  clear, 
beautiful,  noble,  and  diversified  agreeably  to  the  Variety  of  the 
Subject.  Vice,  as  it  ought  to  be,  is  punished;  and  oppressed  Inno- 
cence at  last  rewarded.  Nature  appears  happily  imitated,  except 
for  one  or  two  doubtful  Instances,  through  the  whole  piece,  in 
which  there  are  no  immodest  Images  or  Expressions;  no  wild  un- 
natural Rants,  but,  some  few  exceptions  being  allowed,  all  Things 
are  chaste  and  decent.  This  Tragedy,  as  I  said  before,  has  mightily 
obtained,  and  that  without  the  unnatural  and  foolish  mixture  of 
Farce  and  Buffoonery;  without  so  much  as  a  Song  or  Dance,  to 
make  it  more  agreeable.  By  this  it  appears,  that  as  a  sufficient 
Genius  can  recommend  itself,  and  furnish  out  abundant  Matter  of 
Pleasure  and  Admiration,  without  the  paultry  Helps  above  named; 
so  likewise,  that  the  taste  of  the  Nation  is  not  so  depraved,  but  that 
a  regular  and  chaste  Play  will  not  only  be  forgiven,  but  highly 
applauded.' 

We  might  agree  with  all  this  criticism  except  for  the 
remark  that  the  drama  has  'no  wild  unnatural  rants'. 
Most  modern  criticism  would  agree  that  The  Mourning 
Bride  was  the  best  tragedy  of  its  age,  the  age  from  Otway 
to  Rowe  and  Addison. 

Possibly  the  main  reason  for  the  enormous  popularity 
of  the  tragedy  was  its  skilful  combination  of  the  most 
typical  elements  in  the  defunct  heroic  dramas  and  the 
best  known  Restoration  tragedies.  No  other  single  play  is 
so  nearly  a  composite  picture  of  the  various  types  of 
tragedy  since  D'Avenant  and  Orrery.1    The  heroic  ele- 

1  A.  H.  Thorndike,  Tragedy. 
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ment  dominates  the  tragedy,  the  characters  are  all  of  the 
highest  rank,  and  the  settings  combine  oriental  splendour, 
religious  exaltation,  and,  for  contrast,  the  doom  of  prison. 
The  action  takes  place  in  far  away  Granada,  the  favourite 
haunt  of  heroic  deeds,  and  the  time  is  the  distant  past. 
The  tragedy  extends  its  roots  into  the  drama  of  the  earlier 
part  of  the  century,  and  in  its  devices  for  securing  an 
atmosphere  of  gloom  and  cold  horror,  in  its  cavernous 
darkness,  we  can  detect  the  influence  of  Ford  and  Webster. 
The  striving  for  an  effect  of  passionate  intensity,  the  effort 
to  express  the  acme  of  exaltation  and  the  lowest  depths  of 
sorrow  and  suffering,  resulting  in  a  wild  declamatory  rant 
in  which  emotion  is  torn  to  tatters  and  words  lose  their 
meanings,  is  typical  of  the  tragedies  of  this  period  and 
even  the  best  of  the  Elizabethans.  The  public  liked  this 
rhetorical  nonsense,  this  wallowing  in  the  mud  of  false 
emotion.  For  two  hundred  years  this  Senecan  convention 
of  hyperbole,  in  which  there  was  neither  dignity  nor 
truth,  was  the  curse  of  English  tragedy.  Its  popularity 
sapped  the  growth  of  simple,  direct,  and  noble  expression, 
but  the  power  of  genius  occasionally  bursts  the  bonds  of 
convention,  and  from  the  turgid  atmosphere  emerge  those 
clear  serene  passages  of  rare  beauty  and  loveliness  that  are 
the  supreme  poetic  achievements  of  English  drama. 

It  was  a  passage  of  this  kind  that  kept  alive  the  fame  of 
The  Mourning  Bride  long  after  its  prevailing  fustian  had 
relegated  it  to  the  dusty  shelves.  This  one  flare  of  great 
poetry  became  celebrated  through  the  encomium  of 
Dr.  Johnson,  who  said:  'If  I  were  required  to  select  from 
the  whole  mass  of  English  poetry  the  most  poetical  para- 
graph,1 I  know  not  what  I  could  prefer  to  an  exclamation 
in  The  Mourning  Bride.'  The  passage  referred  to  is 
the  description  of  the  magnificent  setting  of  the  second 

1  Leigh  Hunt  said:  'Note  the  instinct  of  that  word.' 
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act,  the  aisle  of  a  temple  into  which  enter  Almeria  and 
Leonora : 

Almeria.  It  was  a  fancied  noise,  for  all  is  hushed. 
Leonora.  It  bore  the  accent  of  a  human  voice. 
Almeria.  It  was  thy  fear,  or  else  some  transient  wind 

Whistling  through  hollows  of  this  vaulted  aisle. 

We'll  listen. 
Leonora.  Hark. 

Almeria.  No,  all  is  hushed,  and  still  as  death — Tis  dreadful. 
How  reverend  is  the  face  of  this  tall  pile, 
Whose  ancient  pillars  rear  their  marble  heads, 
To  bear  aloft  its  arched  and  ponderous  roof, 
By  its  own  weight  made  steadfast  and  immovable, 
Looking  tranquillity.  It  strikes  an  awe 
And  terror  on  my  aching  sight;  the  tombs 
And  monumental  caves  of  death  look  cold, 
And  shoot  a  chillness  to  my  aching  heart. 
Give  me  thy  hand,  and  let  me  hear  thy  voice, 
Nay,  quickly  speak  to  me,  and  let  me  hear 
Thy  voice — my  own  affrights  me  with  its  echoes.1 
This  splendid  passage  suffered  from  being  overpraised. 
Macaulay  justly  valued  it  by  remarking:  'Had  Johnson 
contented  himself  with  saying  that  it  was  finer  than  any- 
thing that  had  been  written  for  the  stage  since  the  days  of 
Charles  I  he  would  not  have  been  in  the  wrong.'  Johnson 
later  qualified  his  statement:  'What  I  mean  is  that  you 
can  show  me  no  passage  where  there  is  simply  a  description 
of  material  objects,  without  any  intermixture  of  moral 
notions,  which  produces  such  an  effect.' 2  In  addition  to 

1  These  last  three  lines  were  a  marked  improvement  upon  those  which  appear 
in  the  first  edition  and  read  as  follows: 

Give  me  thy  Hand,  and  speak  to  me,  nay,  speak, 

And  let  me  hear  thy  Voice; 

My  own  affrights  me  with  its  Echo's. 
A  study  of  the  revisions  throughout  the  play  shows  the  blank  verse  to  have  been 
made  more  regular,  incomplete  lines  filled  out,  ranting  and  exaggeration  subdued, 
and  some  references  to  scripture  omitted. 

2  Boswell's  Life  of  Johnson,  G.  B.  Hill  edition,  ii.  86. 
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this  passage,  many  others  can  be  found  that  have  dignity 
and  an  austere  grandeur.  The  speeches  of  Zara  are  notably 
the  most  poetic;  their  expression  is  direct  and  natural,  and 
their  blank  verse  is  the  most  smooth  and  regular  in  the  play. 

In  its  mechanics  the  blank  verse  of  The  Mourning  Bride 
is  largely  modelled  upon  that  of  Milton  in  discarding  the 
additional  unaccented  syllable  found  so  largely  in  the 
tragedies  of  Dryden  and  Otway.  The  caesura  is  handled 
with  variation.  That  James  Thomson  owed  much  to 
Congreve  as  his  master  in  versification  is  evidenced  by  his 
verse  tribute,  and,  as  is  well  known,  he  in  turn  influenced 
Wordsworth  in  verse  as  well  as  subject-matter.  In  this 
tragedy  Congreve  did  much  to  free  the  blank  verse  of  his 
age  from  its  rigid  conventionalities  and  to  restore  some  of 
that  flexibility  and  scope  which  have  made  it  the  noblest 
means  of  poetic  expression  in  the  language. 

The  date  of  the  first  performance  of  The  Mourning 
Bride  is  arrived  at  by  a  circuitous  route.  On  March  16, 
1697,  John  Coke  wrote  to  his  brother  Thomas:  "The 
Mourning  Bride  was  acted  till  Saturday,  and  was  full  to 
the  last.'1  Downes  states  that  it  had  an  initial  run  of 
thirteen  successive  nights.  Since  the  Saturday  preceding 
March  16  came  on  the  13th  in  1697,  and  since  Sunday 
performances  were  not  given,  we  may  conclude  that  The 
Mourning  Bride  was  first  produced  on  Saturday,  February 
28,  and  ran  throughout  the  two  weeks  following.  The 
play  was  published  on  March  15, 2  and  dedicated  to  the 
Princess,  later  Queen  Anne.  Congreve  hopes  that  she  will 
find  it  'an  innocent  and  not  unprofitable  entertainment', 
and  has  the  temerity  to  refer  to  the  'licentious  practice  of 
the  modern  theatre'  as  though  he  had  not  contributed  to  it. 

1  Hist.  MSS.  Com.  Cowper,  ii.  368. 

2  London  Gazette,  No.  3220,  for  Thursday,  March  11,  to  Monday,  March  15, 
1696  (O.S.). 
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The  cast  of  The  Mourning  Bride  was  not  so  brilliant  or 
well  adapted  to  the  parts  as  were  the  casts  of  the  comedies. 
Betterton  spoke  the  prologue  and  took  the  part  of  Osmyn 
for  which  he  had  the  voice  but  not  the  figure  or  features. 
The  middle-aged  King  of  Granada  was  played  by  the 
young  and  spirited  Jack  Yerbruggen,  who  had  transferred 
his  allegiance  to  the  new  house.  A  better  balance  would 
have  been  struck  had  he  changed  places  with  Betterton, 
but  the  more  famous  actor  was  invariably  given  the  lead 
when  he  could  possibly  play  the  part.  Sandford  was  not 
a  success  as  the  stately  villain  Gonsalez  because  of  his 
appearance,  which  Aston  describes  as  being  'Round- 
shouldered,  Meagre-fac'd,  Spindle-shank'd,  Splay-footed, 
with  a  sour  Countenance,  and  long  lean  Arms'.  King 
Charles  II  thought  him  the  best  villain  in  the  world,  and 
Cibber  believes  he  would  have  been  Shakespeare's  ideal  of 
Richard  III;  but  Gonsalez  was  too  pompous  to  suit  him. 
Garcia  was  played  by  Scudamore  and  Heli  by  Bowman. 
Mrs.  Barry,  who  was  specially  suited  to  tragedy,  found 
one  of  the  great  parts  of  her  career  in  Zara,  later  one  of 
the  favourite  roles  of  the  famous  Mrs.  Siddons.  Zara  is 
the  most  convincing  character  in  the  play  because  her 
emotion  runs  too  deep  to  be  noisy.  The  rich  mellow  voice, 
the  passion  and  sympathy  at  Mrs.  Barry's  command,  made 
her  Zara  a  memorable  performance.  She  outshone 
Mrs.  Bracegirdle  who  was  admirably  adapted  to  her  part 
as  Almeria.  Congreve  had  written  it  especially  for  her 
and  had  given  her  the  finest  single  poetic  passage  in  the 
drama.  Her  handmaid,  Leonora,  was  Mrs.  Bowmian. 
Airs.  Bracegirdle  gave  the  epilogue  in  which  she  tells  the 
audience  that  the  play  was  designed  as  an  offering  to  the 
ladies. 

The  plot  of  The  Mourning  Bride  is  ingenious  even  if 
improbable.   Almeria,  the  daughter  and  only  child  of 
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Manuel,  King  of  Granada,  falls  in  love  with  Alphonso,  a 
noble  subject  of  Manuel's  enemy,  King  Anselmo.  They 
are  married  and  escape  in  a  boat  which  is  wrecked  upon 
the  shores  of  Africa.  Almeria  believes  Alphonso  dead  and 
bewails  his  loss.  Among  the  prisoners  of  the  triumphant 
Manuel  are  Zara,  a  queen,  and  Osmyn,  a  nobleman.  The 
king  has  a  passion  for  Zara,  while  she  loves  Osmyn,  who 
is  none  other  than  Alphonso,  escaped  from  the  wreck  to 
be  taken  captive  incognito.  When  he  reveals  himself  to 
Almeria,  the  intrigue  of  deception  is  in  full  force.  Almeria 
cannot  let  her  father  know  of  her  love  or  the  identity  of 
Osmyn.  Zara  must  lead  the  king  to  believe  that  she  loves 
him  in  order  to  save  herself  and  Osmyn;  and  Osmyn  is 
obliged  to  pretend  love  for  Zara  to  save  himself  and 
Almeria.  Gonsalez,  the  king's  favourite,  is  planning  to 
have  his  son  Garcia  marry  Almeria  and  so  succeed  to  the 
kingdom.  The  denouement  is  simple  and  swift.  Gonsalez 
discovers  that  Almeria  loves  Osmyn  and  decides  to  kill 
him.  The  king  finds  that  Zara  loves  Osmyn  who  is  really 
Alphonso  and  married  to  Almeria.  He  takes  Osmyn's 
place  in  prison  to  surprise  Zara  when  she  comes  to  visit 
him.  Gonsalez  precedes  Zara  and,  mistaking  the  king  for 
Osmyn,  stabs  him  to  death.  When  Zara  enters  and  finds 
him  whom  she  believes  to  be  her  lover  dead,  she  drinks 
poison.  Almeria  enters,  and  seeing  the  double  tragedy,  is 
about  to  drink  of  the  same  potion  when  she  is  prevented 
by  the  opportune  appearance  of  Alphonso  and  his  retinue. 
This  abrupt  change  of  tone  at  the  conclusion  is  anticlimax, 
but  added  greatly  to  the  popularity  of  the  play.  With 
this  exception  the  tragic  note  is  well  preserved  without 
the  interruption  of  songs  and  dances  which  at  this  time 
were  considered  almost  necessary  to  hold  the  interest  of 
the  pit. 

King  Manuel  is  evidently  descended  from  similar 
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potentates  in  the  Elizabethan  'tragedy  of  blood',  for  cer- 
tainly he  is  the  goriest  king  ever  murdered.  Garcia  reports 
him  to  have  been  drowned  in  his  own  blood;  five  pages 
later  the  blood  is  'yet  bubbling  from  his  wounds' ;  and  on 
the  following  page,  by  some  strange  reversal  of  nature, 
the  flow  is  accelerated  to  'spouting.'  The  absurd  ranting 
passages  describing  the  king's  death  in  the  original  version 
of  the  play  were  ridiculed  by  Collier  who  says:  'When 
Zara,  in  the  fifth  act  finds  the  dead  body,  she  falls  into  a 
most  terrible  fit  of  fustian: 

Ha,  prostrate,  bloody,  headless,  O — start  eyes, 

Split  heart,  burst  every  vein,  at  this  dire  object; 

At  once  dissolve  and  flow;  meet  blood  with  blood; 

Dash  your  encountering  streams,  with  mutual  violence, 

Till  surges  roll,  and  foaming  billows  rise, 

And  curl  their  crimson  heads,  to  kiss  the  clouds. 

One  would  think  by  this  rant  that  Zara  had  blood  enough 
in  her  veins  to  fill  the  Bay  of  Biscay  or  the  Gulf  of  Lyons — 
at  this  rate  a  man  may  let  the  Thames  out  of  his  little 
finger.' 1  Of  this  passage  only  a  part  of  the  first  line  was 
printed  in  the  second  edition,  for  Congreve  revised  the 
play  with  care  soon  after  it  appeared. 

The  tragedy  was  particularly  effective  on  the  stage 
because  of  the  grandeur  of  its  settings  and  a  skilful  use  of 
contrast  in  their  sequence.  The  first  act  is  a  room  of  state, 
setting  the  dominant  tone  of  splendour.  The  second  act 
introduces  an  atmosj}b^f5e--el^eligLous  awe  witK,  its  aisle  of 
a  temple  which  is  extended  in  depth  by  the  raising  of  a 
back  drop  disclosing  a  place  of  tombs,  a  magnificent  scene 
described  in  the  famous  passage  quoted  earlier.  By  con- 
trast, the  third  act  takes  place  in  a  prison,  the  fourth 
returns  to  the  room  of  state,  and  the  last  act  opens  with 
this  setting  and  closes  in  the  prison.  These  lavish  settings 

1  Reply  to  Congreve,  1698. 
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were  expensive,  but  Congreve  had  regard  for  the  economy 
of  his  theatre  and  limits  them  to  three  in  number.  All  of 
the  tragedy,  except  for  the  room  of  state,  takes  place  in 
semi-darkness. 

Now,  when  The  Mourning  Bride  is  seldom  read  and  no 
longer  performed  it  is  still  quoted,  for  three  of  its  lines 
have  passed  into  common  parlance.  How  often  one  hears 
the  opening  line, 

Music  has  charms  to  soothe  the  savage  breast, 
and  the  concluding  couplet  of  the  third  act, 

Heaven  has  no  rage,  like  love  to  hatred  turned, 
Nor  hell  a  fury,  like  a  woman  scorned. 

Perhaps  Congreve  found  the  idea  of  this  couplet  in  Cibber's 
Love's  Last  Shift,  in  which  Mrs.  Flareit  says:  'He  shall 
find  no  fiend  in  hell  can  match  the  fury  of  a  disappointed 
woman.' 1  Many  who  quote  these  lines,  and  often  mis- 
quote them,  are  not  aware  of  their  source,  but  they  will 
long  continue  to  enrich  the  language  of  everyday  life. 

After  the  splendid  reception  given  his  tragedy  Congreve 
could  well  afford  to  relax  his  efforts  and  enjoy  for  a  time 
the  idleness  that  he  loved  so  well.  He  was  now  the  fore- 
most writer  of  tragedy  as  well  as  comedy  and,  while  we  are 
apt  to  think  of  him  only  as  a  comic  dramatist,  it  is  well  to 
remember  that  he  enjoyed  the  distinction  of  a  premier 
place  in  both  forms  of  drama  to  the  end  of  his  life.  No 
tragedy,  not  even  the  popular-  dramas  of  Nicholas  Rowe 
in  the  next  two  decades,  held  the  stage  so  consistently  as 
The  Mourning  Bride.  This  tragedy  was  more  remunerative 
for  Congreve  than  any  of  his  comedies;  perhaps  he  realized 
more  from  it  during  the  remainder  of  his  life  than  from 
all  his  comedies  together.  His  income  was  further  increased 
at  this  time  by  the  second  of  his  political  sinecures.  On 

1  Sir  A.  W.  Ward,  Plays  of  Sir  John  Vanbrugb,  Introduction. 
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May  4  Luttrell  records  in  his  diary:  'Mr.  Blake  and  Mr. 
Congreve,  commissioners  for  licensing  hackney  coaches, 
are  also  made  commissioners  for  hawkers  and  pedlars.' 
His  friend  Charles  Hopkins  testifies  to  his  rising  fortune 
in  dedicating  his  tragedy,  Boadicea,  Queen  of  Britain,  to 
him  later  in  the  year : 

But  your  strong  Genius  Fortune's  power  defies, 

And  in  despight  of  Poetry,  you  rise. 

To  you  the  Favour  of  the  World  is  shown, 

Enough  for  any  Merit,  but  your  own. 

Your  Fortune  rises  equal  with  your  fame, 

The  Best  of  Poets,  but  above  the  Name. 

O,  may  you  never  miss  deserv'd  Success, 

But  raise  your  Fortunes  'till  I  wish  them  less. 

On  October  5  Dr.  Woodward  at  Gresham  College 
wrote  to  John  Evelyn:  'Mr.  Congreve  is  I  hear  engaged  in 
a  poem  on  occasion  of  the  peace,  and  all  who  are  acquainted 
with  the  performance  of  this  gentleman  expect  something 
very  extraordinary.'  This  poem,  The  Birth  of  the  Muse, 
was  completed  by  November  11  when  Luttrell  wrote  in 
his  diary:  'Mr.  Congreve  has  writ  an  eloquent  poem  upon 
the  peace  which  will  be  printed  on  his  majesties  landing.' 
It  was  published  November  22. 1  King  William  was  re- 
turning from  signing  the  treaty  of  Ryswick  which  con- 
cluded the  War  of  the  League  of  Augsburg.  This  treaty 
granted  Holland,  his  native  land,  a  favourable  commercial 
arrangement,  and  Louis  XIV  promised  not  to  support  any 
attempt  against  William  as  the  rightful  ruler  of  England. 
It  wTas  scarcely  an  overwhelming  victory,  and,  except 
among  the  poets,  made  barely  a  ripple  in  England.  But 
from  the  praise  lavished  on  King  William  by  Congreve 
one  would  suppose  he  had  achieved  the  greatest  triumph 
in  the  history  of  Britain.  This  effusive  poem  is  dedicated 

1  London  Gazette,  No.  3342,  for  Thursday,  November  18,  to  Monday,  Novem- 
ber 22,  1697. 
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to  Charles  Lord  Halifax,  who  was  probably  responsible  for 
the  recent  appointment  in  the  hawkers  and  pedlars  office. 
It  is  written  in  heroic  couplets,  with  three  alexandrines 
interspersed  in  the  introduction  and  conclusion.  The 
material,  a  discussion  of  the  universe  and  a  history  of 
Britain  culminating  with  the  amazing  achievement  of 
William  at  Ryswick,  is  embroidered  with  historical  and 
mythical  characters,  gods  and  goddesses,  all  promiscuously 
intermingled.  There  is  only  one  really  poetic  line,  descrip- 
tive of  the  Thames : 

And  soft  and  still  the  silver  surface  glides. 
This  is  the  longest  of  Congreve's  occasional  poems  and 
one  of  the  most  tiresome.  With  his  customary  terseness, 
Johnson  called  it  a  'miserable  fiction',  and  his  verdict  must 
stand.1 

All  the  poems  on  the  peace  were  justly  ridiculed  toward 
the  close  of  the  year  in  a  poetical  pamphlet  entitled  The 
Justice  of  the  Peace.  Congreve  and  Dennis,  being  the 
most  conspicuous  poets  to  celebrate  the  event,  received 
particular  attention.  The  satire  on  The  Birth  of  the  Muse 
is  entirely  good-natured. 

Another  writes  such  soothing  Number, 
'Twou'd  almost  lull  one  to  a  Slumber; 

1  Johnson,  Lives  of  the  Poets,  edited  by  G.  B.  Hill,  who  says  (ii.  232):  'The 
Birth  of  the  Muse  is  full  of  semi-echoes  from  Dryden's  poems,  especially  recalling 
his  Astraea  Redux,  often  in  the  most  irritating  manner  from  the  half  imitation  of 
some  "full  sounding  line"  of  Dryden.'  Thus  Congreve's  lines, 

The  Fates  at  length  the  blissful  web  have  spun, 

And  bid  it  round  in  endless  circles  run, 
are  said  to  resemble  these  from  'Astraea  Redux', 

And  now  Time's  whiter  series  is  begun, 

Which  in  soft  centuries  shall  smoothly  run. 
And  Congreve's  line, 

When  deep  revolving  thoughts  the  God  retain, 
is  thought  to  be  much  like  this  from  'The  Hind  and  the  Panther', 

The  Godhead  took  a  deep  considering  space. 
Possibly  these  resemblances  were  the  result  of  a  subconscious  echoing,  but  they 
are  hardly  sufficient  to  warrant  the' assumption  of  a  direct  borrowing. 
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In  Frontispiece  stands  Birth  of  Muse, 
A  Porch  too  big  for  such  a  House: 
In  gentle  Strains  he  tells  a  Tale 
Of  Heavenly  Orb,  and  Earthly  Ball-,1 
By  dint  of  Rhyme  he  proves  it  clear, 
That  the  World  Hangs  in  Ambient  Air-, 
Sings  of  Creation,  and  rehearses 
Good  Prose  of  Moses  in  bad  Verses. 
But  sure  Transported  Bard  forgot 
Peace  was  the  thing  he  should  be  at. 

One  of  Congreve's  best  lyrics,  Fair  Amoret  is  gone 
astray,  was  published  in  a  single-sheet  on  March  19, 
together  with  the  music  by  John  Eccles.2  This  highly- 
finished  song,  lightly  satiric  in  tone,  is  on  one  of  his 
favourite  themes,  feminine  psychology.  Within  its  sixteen 
lines  one  finds  the  mind  of  the  coquette  anatomized  for 
all  time — its  tricks,  deceptions,  contradictions,  and  the 
tragic  perception  of  its  own  emptiness.  This  delicate,  sensi- 
tive song  is  somehow  symbolic  of  the  serenity  of  Congreve's 
life  in  this  period.  He  was  enjoying  a  fine  idleness,  the  calm 
before  the  storm.  How  little  he  could  have  fancied  that 
his  well-ordered  and  equable  life  would  receive  the  follow- 
ing month  its  rudest  shock,  a  shock  that  would  alter  his 
future  and  in  its  wider  significance  constitute  a  major 
event  in  the  history  of  English  drama. 

1  The  words  in  italics  are  from  The  Birth  of  the  Muse. 

2  Post  Boy,  No.  448,  for  March  17-19,  1698. 
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Chapter  Eight 

COLLIER'S  'SHORT  VIEW 

HIS  chapter  will  give  some  account  of  the  revolt 
against  the  stage  which  was  voiced  by  Jeremy  Collier, 
and  the  next  chapter  will  chronicle  the  reaction  to  his 
attack.  This  important  subject  has  never  been  adequately 
treated,  and  no  pretence  is  made  here  to  an  exhaustive 
study,  because  a  complete  account  would  be  out  of  pro- 
portion in  a  biography  of  any  one  of  the  participants. 
But  this  account  will  correct  a  number  of  previous  errors 
in  addition  to  setting  forth  some  important  new  facts. 
Whatever  one  may  think  of  the  merits  or  defects  of  Collier's 
Short  View,  its  effect,  both  immediate  and  enduring,  can 
never  be  disputed.  Within  a  few  years  it  swept  the  bril- 
liant comedy  of  manners  from  the  stage,  and  so  devitalized 
the  comic  muse  that,  except  in  a  few  plays  of  Goldsmith 
and  Sheridan,  she  inspired  nothing  of  distinction  for  two 
centuries. 

It  should  not  be  forgotten  to-day  that  the  Cavalier 
faction  of  the  Restoration,  and  even  the  dramatists  them- 
selves, were  well  aware  of  the  gross  immorality  of  the  stage, 
particularly  in  comedy;  but  its  popularity  was  due  to 
support  from  a  highly  potential  minority.  Not  over  ten 
per  cent,  of  the  population  of  London  were  regular  atten- 
dants at  the  theatre,  but  this  small  proportion  included 
the  king,  the  court,  the  nobility,  and  many  of  the  aristo- 
cratic and  wealthy  citizens  of  the  town.  Since  this  class 
supported  the  theatre  it  became  their  spokesman  and 
voiced  their  reactions.  While  the  realistic  comedies  re- 
flected the  Cavalier  life,  the  reflection  was  distorted  for 
comic  purposes,  the  colours  were  deepened;  the  characters 
became  more  rakish,  foppish,  or  witty  than  they  were  in 
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real  life  ;  sex  intrigue  was  more  prevalent,  more  successful, 
and  more  flagrant  on  the  stage  than  in  the  town.  This 
exaggeration,  while  evident  to  the  audiences,  distinctly 
pleased  them,  and  so  the  dramatists  pandered  to  their 
tastes.  Most  of  the  dramatists  posed  as  satirists  exposing 
the  follies  and  vices  of  the  age,  but  in  doing  so  they  pre- 
sented debauchery  so  alluringly  that  any  'satire'  their 
comedies  might  contain  was  entirely  innocuous. 

Because  the  comedy  of  manners  was  so  thoroughly  the 
expression  of  Cavalier  life  and  attitude,  the  impetus  it 
gained  during  twenty-five  years  of  enthusiastic  support 
under  King  Charles  kept  it  alive  for  almost  an  equal  period 
after  his  death.  But  its  life-blood  ceased  to  flow  with  the 
demise  of  the  king,  after  which  it  continued  only  by 
momentum  and  artificial  resuscitation.  Life  at  court 
became  comparatively  moral  under  King  James  and 
gained  in  decorum  under  Queen  Mary,  although  both 
monarchs  attended  the  theatre  and  engaged  the  com- 
panies for  performances  at  court.  The  genius  of  Congreve, 
finding  its  fullest  expression  in  the  comedy  of  manners, 
endowed  it  with  new  life  and  prolonged  its  popularity. 

Throughout  the  Restoration  the  audiences  and  drama- 
tists were  aware  of  the  licence  of  the  theatre,  and  a  few 
gave  expression  to  their  reflections.  Evelyn,  the  diarist, 
wrote  to  Viscount  Cornbury  on  February  9,  1665,  the 
year  following  the  first  artificial  comedy,  Love  in  a  Tub: 
Tlays  are  now  become  with  us  a  licentious  excess  and 
a  vice.'  Shadwell,  the  journalist  of  Restoration  comedy 
writers,  keenly  sensed  the  tenor  of  the  times.  When 
Etherege  wrote  from  Ratisbon  inquiring  about  the  London 
stage,  he  inquired  what  new  folly  was  exposed  in  Shad- 
well's  latest  play.  In  the  preface  to  The  Sullen  Lovers 
(1668)  Shadwell  indicts  his  fellow  dramatists  with  a  moral 
fervour  worthy  of  Collier  himself: 
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'In  the  plays  that  have  been  wrote  of  late,  there  is  no  such  thing 
as  a  perfect  character,  but  the  two  chief  persons  are  most  commonly 
a  swearing,  drinking,  whoring  ruffian  for  a  lover,  and  an  impudent, 
ill-bred  Tomrig  for  a  mistress,  and  these  are  the  fine  people  of  the 
Play;  and  there  is  that  latitude  in  this,  that  almost  anything  is 
proper  for  them  to  say;  but  their  chief  subject  is  bawdy  and  pro- 
faneness,  which  they  call  brisk  writing,  when  the  most  dissolute  of 
men,  who  relish  those  things  well  enough  in  private,  are  shocked  at 
'em  in  public.  And  methinks,  if  there  were  nothing  but  the  ill 
manners  of  it,  it  should  make  poets  avoid  that  indecent  way  of 
writing.' 

Dryden,  in  the  most  beautiful  stanza  of  his  ode  To  the 
Pious  Memory  of  Mrs.  Anne  Killigrew  (1686),  laments  the 
evil  practices  of  the  stage,  and  freely  admits  his  culpability 
in  adding  'fat  pollutions'  of  his  own  to  the  'lubrique  and 
adulterous  age' : 

O  gracious  God,  how  far  have  we 
Profaned  Thy  heavenly  gift  of  poesy, 
Made  prostitute  and  profligate  the  muse, 
Debased  to  each  obscene  and  impious  use. 
O  wretched  we,  why  were  we  hurried  down 
This  lubrique  and  adulterous  age 

(Nay,  added  fat  pollutions  of  our  own) 
T'  increase  the  streaming  ordures  of  the  stage  ? 
What  can  we  say  t'  excuse  our  second  fall  ? 

The  prologue  to  Ravenscroft's  Dame  Dobson,  performed  at 
Dorset  Gardens  Theatre  in  1683,  contains  a  couplet  evinc- 
ing a  moral  sentiment  that  runs  all  through  the  period: 

No  line  in  this  will  tempt  your  minds  to  evil, 

It 's  true,  'tis  dull,  but  then  'tis  very  civil. 
The  first  comedy  that  is  definitely  moral  throughout  is 
Cibber's  first  play,  Love's  Last  Shift,  performed  at  Drury 
Lane  Theatre  in  January,  1696.  The  plot  recounts  the 
successful  recovery  by  Amanda,  the  heroine,  of  her  dis- 
solute husband,  Lovelace,  after  his  eight  years  of  delinquent 
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dissipation.  Human  nature  is  proved,  for  the  first  time 
since  the  Restoration,  to  be  sound;  no  man  can  sink  so  low 
in  eight  years  that  he  cannot  be  redeemed  by  the  moral 
influence  of  a  good  woman.  It  is  the  first  tolling  of  the 
bell  for  Comedy  that  lies  dying,  carefree,  joyous,  intel- 
lectual Comedy,  that  would  rise  in  one  final  glorious 
outburst  before  her  sudden  death.  Congreve  must  have 
heard  the  tolling  from  afar,  because  the  following  year 
even  he  for  once  admitted  'the  licentious  practice  of  the 
modern  theatre'. 

Turning  to  the  reaction  of  the  church  we  find  in  the 
current  papers  announcements  of  pamphlets  by  a  number 
of  clerics  dealing  with  the  moral  depravity  of  the  time. 
These  pamphlets  are  usually  anonymous,  evidence  of 
convictions  lacking  in  personal  courage,  but  behind  them 
one  perceives  a  gradually  developing  sentiment  of  the 
time  gathering  force  and  becoming  more  outspoken,  more 
articulate.  The  lengthy  title  of  one  of  these  pamphlets, 
announced  in  the  London  Gazette  for  December  15,  1692, 
gives  an  account  of  its  contents  which  is  typical  of  the 
others:  'The  Reformed  Gentleman:  Or,  The  old  English 
Morals  rescued  from  the  Immoralities  of  the  Present  Age; 
shewing,  how  inconsistent  those  pretended  General 
Accomplishments  of  Swearing,  Drinking,  Whoring,  and 
Sabbath  Breaking  are  to  the  true  Generosity  of  an  English- 
man. With  an  account  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Govern- 
ment for  the  Reformation  of  Manners.  By  A.M.  of  the 
Church  of  England  .  . 

Although  the  licence  of  the  stage  was  generally  recog- 
nized, it  was  so  firmly  intrenched  by  time,  popularity,  and 
the  continued  support  of  the  upper  classes  that  no  cham- 
pion of  sufficient  courage  to  attack  it  openly  and  vigorously 
appeared  until  that  redoubtable  figure  Jeremy  Collier 
brandished  the  sword  of  Gabriel.  Collier  was  a  man  of 
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passionate  convictions  and  he  spent  his  life  fighting  for 
them.  He  was  born  in  1650  at  Stow-Qui  in  Cambridge- 
shire.1  His  father,  a  learned  divine  and  linguist,  was  for 
a  time  master  of  the  free  school  at  Ipswich.  Jeremy  re- 
ceived his  early  education  there,  and  proceeded  to  Caius 
College,  Cambridge,  where  he  received  his  M.A.  and  was 
ordained  a  deacon  in  1676.  The  following  year  he  was 
ordained  a  priest  by  Dr.  Henry  Compton,  the  Bishop  of 
London.  He  began  his  hectic  career  quietly  as  domestic 
chaplain  at  Knowle  in  Kent,  but  he  was  soon  rector  of 
Ampton  in  Sussex,  and  six  years  later  became  the  preacher 
in  Lincolns  Inn.  His  intense  loyalty  refused  allegiance  to 
the  Revolution  Government  and  he  became  a  stern  non- 
juror and  determined  controversialist.   One  of  his  first 
pamphlets  stated  that  James  retreated  because  he  feared 
personal  danger,  and  therefore  did  not  abdicate.  His 
seditious  remarks  caused  the  new  government  to  suspect 
him  of  plotting  the  return  of  James,  and  he  was  arrested 
with  another  non-juring  clergyman  named  Newton  at 
Romney  Marsh  in  Kent.  No  evidence  was  found  against 
them  and  they  were  discharged  on  bail.   But  Collier's 
conscience  troubled  him  because  his  liberty  had  been 
obtained  by  an  implied  admission  of  authority  in  the 
Government,  and  so  he  went,  a  non-juring  Quixote,  before 
Lord  Chief  Justice  Holt  and  withdrew  the  recognizance  of 
his  liberty.  He  was  committed  to  King's  Bench,  but  since 
no  charges  could  possibly  be  sustained  at  the  trial  the  case 
was  finally  dismissed.  His  next  adventure  was  to  absolve 
and  bless  Sir  John  Friend  and  Sir  William  Parkins  at  the 
scaffold  when  they  were  executed  for  the  assassination 
plot.  This  was  merely  a  gesture  toward  establishing  the 
absolving  power  of  the  priesthood,  but  it  was  construed  as 

1  Life  in  the  Dictionary  of  National  Biography,  and  in  Hartley  Coleridge's 
Northern  Worthies. 
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an  approval  of  the  assassination  plot.  Prosecution  followed. 
Collier  gave  bail,  absconded,  and  was  outlawed.  The  two 
archbishops  and  ten  bishops  published  a  declaration 
strongly  condemning  his  conduct.  Collier  defended  him- 
self repeatedly,  and  in  addition,  wrote  many  peaceful 
^essays  which  show  a  breadth  of  interest  and  sympathy. 
His  prolific  writings  brought  his  name  constantly  before 
the  public,  and  his  conscientious  pugnacity  won  him  a  >•>. 
large  following.  He  had  the  popular  sympathy  that 
invariably  accompanies  the  outcast  and  champion  of  lost 
causes,  lne  time  tor  an  attack  upon  the  stage  was  ripe 
almost  to  bursting,  and  Collier  was  the  popular  knight  to 
lead  the  people's  cause  to  victory.  The  battle  was  won  as 
soon  as  it  began,  for  the  accumulated  antagonism  of  forty 
years  in  the  overwhelming  majority  of  people  needed  only 
to  be  focused  and  made  articulate.  The  Short  View  re- 
leased the  flood  of  popular  resentment  that  swept  comedy  [b 
down  the  stream.  The  pamphleteer  of  the  people  achieved 
a  great  reputation  merely  because  he  championed  a  popular 
cause  at  an  opportune  moment. 

Collier's  Short  V iew  was  published  on  Thursday,  April  2 1 , 
1698,  six  weeks  later  than  has  hitherto  been  supposed. 
The  announcement  of  the  first  edition  appears  only  in 
The  Flying  Post  for  Tuesday,  April  19,  to  Thursday, 
April  21,  1698:  'A  Short  View  of  the  Immorality  and 
Profaneness  of  the  English  Stage.  Together  with  the 
sense  of  Antiquity  upon  the  Argument.  By  Jeremy  Collier,  kA  ol" 
M.A.,  Sold  by  S.  Keble,  at  the  Turk's  Head  in  Fleet  Street, 
R.  Sare  at  Gray's  Inn  Gate  and  H.  Hindmarsh  in  Corn- 
hill.'  Critics  have  invariably  assigned  the  first  issue  of  the 
Short  V iew  to  March  because  the  preface  of  the  first  edition 
was  dated  March  5,  1698. 

The  great  reputation  of  this  book  is  due  to  the  effect 
which  it  produced  and  not  to  its  merit  as  a  piece  of  contro- 
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versial  writing.   Collier's  ability  was  greatly  overrated  by 
Dr.  Johnson,  but  it  was  stamped  upon  the  public  mind  by 
Macaulay  with  an  exaggeration  and  finality  that  were 
monstrous.    Both  critics  were  moral  crusaders  and  in 
accord  with  the  ideas  of  the  Short  View.  Lytton  Strachey 
remarks  upon  the  popular  impression  created  by  Macaulay : 
'Unluckily,  the  true  nature  of  this  preposterous  controversy 
has  become  obscured  by  Macaulay.  In  an  essay,  written 
in  that  style  which,  with  its  metallic  exactness  and  its  fatal 
efficiency,  was  certainly  one  of  the  most  remarkable  pro- 
ducts of  the  Industrial  Revolution,  Macaulay  has  impressed 
upon  the  mind  of  the  ordinary  reader  his  own  version  of 
the  affair.'1  Students  of  drama  have  accepted  the  dicta 
of  Johnson  and  Macaulay  rather  than  consult  the  Short 
View  itself,  or  the  myth  that  it  is  a  great  work  would  have 
been  exploded  long  ago.  One  should  read  the  book  to 
appreciate  fully  how  poorly  Collier  has  drawn  his  brief.  It 
begins  with  an  unsound  assumption,  abounds  in  generaliza- 
tions untrue  because  so  sweeping,  has  many  false  state- 
ments, omits  altogether  some  of  the  strongest  arguments 
v,  >  in  its  favour,  passes  lightly  over  others  or  states  them 

ineffectively,  makes  so  much  of  trifling  and  absurd  details 
that  they  become  ridiculous,  quotes  authorities  and  cites 
instances  that  have  no  application,  constantly  discusses 
aspects  of  the  plays  that  have  no  bearing  on  the  subject, 
contradicts  himself  several  times,  and  comes  to  a  discursive 
and  weak  conclusion.  What  a  strange  sense  of  humour 
Macaulay  must  have  had  to  portray  Collier  as  a  great 
humorist.  One  may  smile  or  even  laugh  at  the  man  for 
his  naive  absurdities,  but  his  lack  of  humour  is  positively 
appalling.  Yet  Macaulay  actually  claims  that  only  in  the 
Provincial  Letters  of  Pascal  do  we  find  'mirth  so  harmon- 

1  Article  on  Congreve,  Collier,  and  Macaulay  in  The  New  Republic  for  Novem- 
ber 21,  I923. 
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iously  and  becomingly  blended  with  solemnity  as  in  the 
Short  View.'  To  which  Strachey  justly  replies:  'One  of 
the  wildest  of  Macaulay's  aberrations  is  his  picture  of 
Collier  as  a  great  humorist.  As  Mr.  Summers  observes, 
an  utter — a  devastating — a  positively  unnerving  lack  of 
humour  is  the  most  conspicuous  feature  of  the  Short  View. 
Yet  Macaulay  has  the  effrontery  to  mention  Pascal  in 
connection  with  this  egregious  jackass.' 

An  examination  of  the  Short  View  will  substantiate  all 
points  of  the  above  indictment.  Collier  begins  his  intro- 
duction with  the  statement  that  'the  business  of  plays  is 
to  recommend  virtue  and  discountenance  vice',  which 
postulates  a  primary  ethical  purpose  that  has  never  been 
the  objective  of  great  art.  His  first  chapter  on  the  im- 
modesty of  the  stage  is  the  best  and,  being  the  first  chapter 
in  a  dull  book,  it  is  the  best  known.  It  was  a  child's  task  to 
point  out  examples  of  the  'immodesty'  of  the  stage.  But 
Collier  singles  out  The  Old  Batchelor  for  special  condemna- 
tion, saying,  'almost  all  the  characters  in  the  Old  Batchelor 
are  foul  and  nauseous'.1  If  one  is  searching  for  an  evil 
odour  in  the  luxuriously  rank  garden  of  comedy,  why  pluck 
an  innocent  rose-geranium  ?  The  poets,  he  says,  make 
women  speak  smuttily.  Only  too  true,  but  of  all  the 
examples  he  might  have  chosen  he  selects  the  pitiful 
vagaries  of  Ophelia  after  she  has  gone  mad.  Here  was  an 
opportunity  for  his  'harmonious  and  becoming'  mirth: 
'Since  (Shakespeare)  was  resolved  to  drown  the  lady  like  a 
kitten,  he  should  have  set  her  a  swimming  a  little  sooner.'2 
The  Double  Dealer  is  justly  condemned,  not  in  the  language 
of  a  parson  or  even  a  gentleman,  for  making  its  three 
married  women  all  unfaithful.  Collier  handles  another 
point  with  Jesuitical  subtlety:  if  the  poets  will  make  the 
ladies  talk  smuttily,  at  least  they  might  afford  them  'the 

1  Short  View,  p.  5.  2  ibid.,  p.  4. 
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poor  refuge  of  a  double  meaning'.  Chivalry  demands  that 
obscenity  at  least  be  veiled  with  ambiguity.  His  next 
point,  that  prologues  and  epilogues  'scandalous  to  the  last 
degree'  are  given  to  women,  is  true.  This  was  one  of  the 
most  flagrant  offences,  because  the  actresses  were  obliged 
to  speak  in  their  private  characters  language  that  was 
degrading. 

Collier  remarks  that  smut  is  most  obnoxious  when 
directed  against  religion,  as  was  the  habit  of  Plautus  and 
Terence.  His  attempt  to  prove  that  the  Latin  writers 
were  less  offensive  in  this  respect  than  his  contemporaries 
is  ineffective.  He  charges  the  songs  in  Love  for  Love  with 
being  smutty,  and  contends  that  Lord  Touchwood  is  a 
compound  of  smut  and  pedantry.  If  this  is  true  of  his 
lordship  he  must  have  been  a  man  after  Collier's  own 
heart,  for  nowhere  will  one  find  a  better  blend  of  smut  and 
pedantry  than  in  this  worthy  cleric.  In  his  attack  on  The 
Mourning  Bride,  a  pillar  of  morality  and  fidelity,  he  casts 
judgement  to  the  winds  and  takes  such  sheer  delight  in 
bantering  this  tragedy  that  he  appears  to  have  had  a 
personal  antipathy  to  Congreve.  This  passage  is  called 
'a  rant  of  smut  and  profaneness' : 
Oh  my  Almeria ; 

What  do  the  damn'd  endure  but  to  despair, 
But  knowing  Heaven,  to  know  it  lost  forever. 
Although  the  'Heaven'  is  Almeria,  if  this  be  profanity,  all 
the  poets  have  been  guilty  of  it.  He  then  leaves  his  subject 
in  order  to  make  half-witted  fun  and  despicable  puns. 
Almeria  nervous  and  cold  in  the  damp  tomb  says:  £I 
chatter,  shake,  and  faint  with  thrilling  fears.'  Collier 
remarks,  "Tis  a  mighty  wonder  to  hear  a  woman  chatter'. 
Sinking  to  earth,  exhausted,  she  utters,  'lower  yet,  down, 
down',  of  which  he  says,  'One  would  think  she  was  learning 
a  spaniel  to  set'.  This  is  the  becoming  blend  of  mirth  and 
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solemnity,  the  like  of  which  is  to  be  found  only  in  Pascal. 
The  moral  issue  was  not  sufficient  for  Collier  andhe  criticizes 
any  aspect  of  a  play  that  offers  an  opportunity  for  his  mirth. 

When  he  returns  to  smut  in  comedy,  his  defence  of 
Aristophanes  is  indeed  amusing.  Then  he  is  off  upon 
another  tangent,  to  prove  that  Socrates  was  not  an  atheist. 
Again  returning  to  comedy,  he  dispenses  with  the  head  of 
English  letters  in  one  blow,  'As  for  Shakespeare,  he  is  too 
guilty  to  make  an  evidence'.  And  then  to  conclude  this 
'truly  heroic'  chapter,  using  the  laudatory  terms  of  Macau- 
lay,  Collier  makes  an  observation  that  leaves  one  in  doubt 
as  to  whether  it  is  'broad  fun'  or  'polished  and  antithetical 
sarcasm'.  He  says  that  Fletcher's  Faithful  Shepherdess  is 
'remarkably  moral,  and  a  sort  of  exhortation  to  chastity'. 
As  every  one  knows,  the  faithful  shepherdess  is  the  only 
chaste  young  woman  in  this  charming  pastoral. 

The  second  chapter  of  the  Short  View  is  upon  thepro- 
faneness  of  the  stage.  Cursing  and  swearing  were  certainly 
more  common  on  the  contemporary  stage  than  they  had 
been  in  classical  times,  and  Collier  points  out  a  law  which 
if  enforced  would  completely  stop  this  abuse.  His  second 
point,  that  religion  and  holy  scripture  are  abused,  is  a 
strong  position  weakly  defended  because  the  majority  of  his 
examples  are  so  trifling  and  amusing  that  they  react  against 
him,  and  because  he  fails  to  cite  the  most  flagrantly 
irreverent  passages.  When  Vainlove  asks  Bellmour, 'Could 
you  be  content  to  go  to  Heaven  ?',  he  replies,  'Hum,  not 
immediately  in  my  conscience,  not  heartily'.  Collier's 
comment  is,  'This  is  playing  I  take  it  with  edge-tools. 
To  go  to  Heaven  in  jest,  is  the  way  to  go  to  Hell  in  earnest'. 
In  the  most  innocent  and  casual  remarks  he  sees  a  parody 
of  the  Scriptures.  When  Bellmour  says,  'All  my  comfort 
lies  in  his  impudence,  and  Heaven  be  praised  he  has  a  con- 
siderable portion',  he  observes,  'This  is  the  playhouse 
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grace,  and  thus  lewdness  is  made  a  part  of  devotion.'  He 
misquotes  Lady  Froth's  speech:  'Our  Jehu  was  a  hackney- 
coachman  when  my  lord  took  him.'  To  which  Brisk 
replies:  'I'm  answered,  if  Jehu  was  a  hackney-coachman. 
You  may  put  that  in  the  marginal  notes  though  to  prevent 
criticism.  Only  mark  it  with  a  small  asterism,  and  say 
"Jehu  was  formerly  a  hackney-coachman".'  Collier's 
solemn  comment  is:  'This  for  a  heavy  piece  of  profaneness, 
is  no  doubt  thought  a  lucky  one,  for  it  burlesques  the  Text, 
and  the  Comment,  all  under  one.'  Angelica  remarks  to 
Sir  Sampson:  'Have  a  care  ...  If  you  remember,  the 
strongest  Sampson  of  your  name  pulled  an  old  house  over 
his  head  at  last.'  'Here',  says  Collier,  'you  have  the  Sacred 
History  burlesqued,  and  Sampson  once  more  brought  into 
the  house  of  Dagon  to  make  sport  for  the  Philistines.' 
Collier  can  find  a  violation  of  scripture  in  almost  any  witty 
remark.  When  Cynthia  says:  'I  am  thinking  that  tho' 
marriage  makes  man  and  wife  one  flesh,  it  leaves  them  two 
fools' ;  he  replies :  'This  jest  is  made  upon  a  text  in  Genesis, 
and  afterwards  applied  by  our  Saviour  to  the  case  of 
divorce.'  Valentine  says  to  Buckram,  'I  am  truth, ...  I  am 
truth',  which  is  taken  by  Collier  to  blaspheme  the  words 
of  Christ,  'I  am  the  Way,  the  Truth,  and  the  Life'. 
There  is  a  remote  connexion  in  each  of  these  instances,  but 
one  might  say,  profanely  no  doubt,  that  the  Bible  is  com- 
prehensive enough  to  cover  a  multitude  of  sins  and  almost 
any  remark  could  be  related  to  some  passage  in  scripture. 

When  one  is  in  the  mood  for  light  reading  he  should  turn 
to  Collier's  third  chapter,  'The  clergy  abused  by  the  stage'. 
The  dramatists  have  a  special  antipathy  to  the  clergy,  he 
believes,  and  particularly  enjoy  ridiculing  them.  The 
clergy  are  inviolate,  'The  messengers  of  Heaven',  and  to 
belittle  them  is  to  cast  reflection  upon  Divinity  itself. 
He  does  not  consider  that  individual  characteristics,  such 
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as  hypocrisy,  avarice,  or  gluttony,  may  be  even  more 
absurd  in  priests  than  in  laymen.  When  he  accuses  Setter 
of  supplying  Bellmour  with  a  clerical  habit  in  which  to 
visit  Laetitia  he  does  not  consider  that  it  was  merely  a 
good  disguise,  added  fun  to  the  situation,  and  since  Bell- 
mour was  known  not  to  be  a  clergyman  he  did  not  abuse 
the  cloth.  He  takes  exception  to  a  remark  in  The  Double 
Dealer  when  Maskwell  induces  Saygrace  to  help  him 
secure  Cynthia,  that  the  intrigue  must  contain  a  Levite, 
'for  without  one  of  them  have  a  finger  in't,  no  plot,  public 
or  private,  can  expect  to  prosper'.  Being  a  non- juror 
Collier  disliked  this,  but  the  remark  was  quite  innocent. 
Congreve  never  brought  a  true  member  of  the  clergy  on 
the  stage  to  ridicule  him. 

Collier  then  attempts  to  prove  that  all  classical  writers 
from  Homer  to  Plautus  and  Terence  treated  their  priests 
with  more  respect  than  his  contemporaries,  who  show  less 
veneration  than  any  foreign  or  previous  English  writers. 
Even  this  herculean  task  does  not  satisfy  him,  for  he  says : 
'I  shall  now  take  leave  of  the  poets,  and  touch  a  little 
upon  history  and  argument.'  The  clergy  should  be  exempt 
from  satire  for  three  reasons :  because  they  are  the  'princi- 
pal ministers  of  God's  kingdom',  because  of  the  importance 
of  their  office  to  the  good  of  society,  and  because  of  the 
dignity  of  the  priesthood  from  the  time  of  the  Egyptians, 
Greeks,  and  Brahmins,  down  to  his  own  day.  Collier  had 
the  schoolmaster's  love  of  the  historical  method,  but  his 
pedantic  enthusiasm  runs  riot  when  he  attempts  a  survey 
of  all  religious  belief  to  prove  the  self-evident  point  that  the 
clergy  of  1698  were  excessively  ridiculed  upon  the  stage.1 

The  argument  of  his  fourth  chapter,  'The  stage  poets 

1  Genest  (ii.  123)  says  that  all  the  ribaldry  ever  bestowed  on  the  clergy  by  the 
stage  could  not  equal  Gibbon's  one  remark  that:  'To  a  philosophic  eye  the  vices 
of  the  clergy  are  far  less  dangerous  than  their  virtues.' 
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make  their  principal  characters  vicious,  and  reward  them 
at  the  end  of  the  play',  could  have  made  a  sweeping  indict- 
ment of  comedy,  but  Collier  makes  little  of  its  possibilities. 
Bellmour  is  £lewd  and  profane',  he  says;  Mellefont  aided 
Careless  in  his  design  on  Lady  Plyant,  and  Valentine 
deserved  small  praise  for  his  constancy  to  Angelica — all  of 
which  is  true,  but  his  citations  are  weak.  'Libertinism  and 
profaneness,  dressing,  idleness,  and  gallantry,  are  the  only 
valuable  qualities'  that  appear  upon  the  stage,  which 
'seldom  gives  quarter  to  anything  that 's  serviceable  or 
significant,  but  prosecutes  worth  and  goodness  under 
every  appearance'.  Collier  does  not  mention  the  basic 
evil,  that  the  inconstant,  lecherous,  and  prodigal  gallants 
are  rewarded  by  chastity,  faithfulness,  and  fortune.  Dry- 
den  had  admitted,  in  the  preface  to  his  Mock- Astrologer 
(1668),  his  own  fault  in  making  his  chief  characters  de- 
bauched, but  side-stepped  the  issue  by  claiming  that  the 
ancients  did  not  always  reward  virtue  and  punish  vice. 
When  Dryden  makes  the  sound  points  that  the  'chief  end 
of  comedy  is  delight'  and  that  'the  business  of  the  poet  is 
to  make  you  laugh',  Collier  replies  that  'such  a  preposterous 
distribution  of  rewards  should  shock  the  reason  and  raise 
the  indignation  of  the  audience'  and  that  'to  laugh  without 

reason  is  the  pleasure  of  fools'.  He  quotes  Rapin's  Refiec- 

—  . —  1 —  ■  .  —  - 


tions1  to  show  that  the  true  object  of  poetry  is  to  couple 
delight  with  improvement.  The  concluding  paragraphs  of 
this  chapter  are  a  succession  of  jests,  quibbles,  and  puns, 
without  mirth  or  reason.  Having  made  his  plea  for  the 
exemption  of  the  clergy  from  ridicule,  he  makes  himself 
ridiculous  by  claiming  the  same  privilege  for  'quality'.  His 
choice  of  illustration  was  never  more  witless  than  when 
he  says :  'As  for  Moliere  in  France,  he  pretends  to  fly  his 

1  This  French  critic  had  a  great  vogue  in  England  during  this  decade  and  the 
next  and  contributed  not  a  little  to  the  moral  revolution. 
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satire  no  higher  than  a  marquis.'  The  dramatists  might 
well  have  asked,  'Is  a  fop  less  absurd  for  being  a  duke  V 

Four  plays  are  selected  for  special  consideration  in  the 
fifth  chapter.  In  Ampkitrion,  he  says,  Dryden  clothes 
Jupiter  with  the  majesty  of  God  only  to  make  him  talk 
and  act  like  a  seducing  mortal.  He  finds  fault  with  the 
indecorous  conversation  between  Phoebus  and  Mercury 
when  they  call  Mars  and  Vulcan  the  £two  fools  of  heaven'. 
It  is  strange  to  see  a  Christian  parson  in  1698  so  concerned 
about  the  attributes  and  family  relations  of  the  gathering 
on  Mount  Olympus.  He  has  discovered  two  anachronisms 
in  Shakespeare,  and  informs  us  that  Hector  talks  about  the 
philosophy  of  Aristotle  and  that  Sir  John  Oldcastle  is  said 
to  be  protest  ant.  He  attacks  Dryden's  King  Arthur  for 
its  wanton  intermixture  of  cgenii,  and  angels,  cupids, 
sirens,  and  devils;  Venus  and  St.  George,  Pan  and  the 
parson,  the  hell  of  heathenism  and  the  hell  of  Revelation'. 
'Why  is  all  this  done,'  he  says,  'unless  it  be  to  ridicule  the 
whole,  and  make  one  as  incredible  as  the  other  ?'  But 
Collier  is  guilty  of  the  same  offence  throughout  his  book, 
defending  the  clergy  and  quality  on  the  same  ground,  and 
resenting  with  equal  ardour  all  profane  references  to 
heathen  deities  or  the  Christian  God.  Durfey's  Don 
Quixote  is  censured  for  its  profaneness,  immodesty,  and 
abuse  of  the  clergy.  Collier  finds  fault  with  the  title  of 
Vanbrugh's  Relapse,  points  out  the  improbability  of  the 
plot,  contends  that  the  characters  are  not  true  to  nature 
and  that  the  manners  of  each  are  not  in  accordance  with  his 
social  station.  He  defines  the  three  unities  inaccurately  and 
points  out  that  the  play  does  not  follow  his  definition.  In 
other  words,  he  is  engaged  in  literary,  not  moral,  criticism. 

In  his  sixth  and  last  chapter  Collier  proposes  that  the 
stage  be  abolished  entirely.  His  pedanticism  expands  into 
an  orgy  of  quotations  from  'Heathen  philosophers',  the 
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codes  of  law,  and  the  church  fathers,  to  prove  the  harm- 
fulness  of  plays.  Several  of  these  authorities  would  also 
banish  music  and  dancing.  Collier  then  stands  forth  as  he 
is,  a  zealous  fanatic.  Paintings  and  sculptured  images  of 
all  deities  and  saints  are  also  profane  representations.  ^Jn_ 
the  final  analysis  all  art  would  be  abolished,  for  the  only 
beauty  is  the  worship  of  God  in  the  spirit.  He  puts  plays, 
dancing,  music,  and  the  other  arts  all  in  the  same  category 
and  would  abolish  them  all  when  he  says :  CI  can't  imagine 
how  we  can  reconcile  such  liberties  with  our  profession. 
These  entertainments  are  as  it  were  literally  renounced  in 
baptism.  They  are  the  "vanities  of  the  wicked  world,  and 
the  marks  of  the  devil",  in  the  most  open  and  emphatical 
signification'.  And  so  his  conclusion  contradicts  the 
pretence  of  tolerance  with  which  he  would  trap  his  readers 
in  the  introduction,  where  he  said:  'Show,  music,  action 
(dancing),  and  rhetoric  are  moving  entertainments;  and 
rightly  employed  should  be  significant.'  But  while  he  has 
been  lashing  the  vices  of  drama  in  every  age  he  has  worked 
himself  up  to  such  a  frenzy  that  he  will  stop  at  no  such 
half  measure  as  correcting  the  stage;  he  will  banish  the 
stage  and  all  the  arts.  This  fanatical  conclusion  might 
have  been  forecast  from  the  confused  muddle  of  the  whole 
book.  Its  chaos  is  like  a  nightmare;  its  writer  seems  to 
have  been  having  a  personal  tussle  with  the  Devil  for  the 
saving  of  his  own  soul;  he  seems  to  have  repressed  a  natural 
enjoyment  of  the  vices  of  this  world  with  such  vigour  that 
he  is  forced  to  justify  his  position  to  all  mankind  in  order 
to  convince  himself.  When  finally  Collier's  real  ambition 
is  discovered,  the  reader  is  inclined  to  regard  the  book  as 
Lord  Touchwood  did  the  evidence  of  his  wife's  perfidy : 
'Heavens,  what  a  long  track  of  dark  deceit  has  this  dis- 
covered! I  am  confounded  when  I  look  back,  and  want  a 
clue  to  guide  me  through  the  mazes  of  unheard  of  treachery.' 


Chapter  Nine 
THE  STAGE  CONTROVERSY 

FACED  by  the  charges  of  the  Short  View  the  drama- 
tists had  two  obvious  courses  open  to  them:  either 
they  might  ignore  it  completely  as  a  fanatical  diatribe,  or 
acknowledge  it  by  replying.  Naturally  at  first  they  did 
nothing  but  await  its  effect  upon  the  public.  Despite  the 
many  faults  of  the  book  its  force  was  soon  felt,  and  it 
became  the  leading  topic  of  coffee-house  conversation. 
The  position  of  the  dramatists  was  untenable,  but  the 
Short  View  presented  so  many  vulnerable  points  that  it 
openly  invited  a  strong  defence.  There  was  one  writer 
in  England  equipped  with  the  clear  and  equable  reason 
and  the  command  of  forceful  rhetoric  to  have  routed 
Collier,  and  that  was  Dryden.  Collier  had  attacked  him 
more  fiercely  than  any  one  else ;  he  had  misapplied  innocent 
passages  from  his  plays  to  give  them  evil  connotations ;  he 
had  bantered  him  and  made  fun  of  him ;  but  Dryden  did 
not  reply.  His  silence  was  a  misfortune  for  English  drama 
but  is  easily  understood.  He  was  not  well,  and  at  the  age 
of  sixty-seven  he  had  reason  to  be  weary  of  polemics. 
Since  he  was  no  longer  connected  with  'the  ungrateful 
stage'  the  task  of  defending  it  might  well  be  left  to  younger 
men.  Perhaps  he  was  too  much  impressed  with  the 
fundamental  truth  of  the  Short  View  to  care  to  make  a 
defence.  Two  years  later  he  gave  some  account  of  his 
attitude  in  the  preface  to  the  Fables: 

'Mr.  Collier  in  many  respects  has  taxed  me  justly;  and  I  have 
pleaded  guilty  to  all  thoughts  and  expressions  of  mine,  which  can 
be  truly  argued  of  obscenity,  profaneness,  or  immorality,  and 
retracted  them — if  he  be  my  enemy,  let  him  triumph — if  he  be  my 
friend,  as  I  have  given  him  no  personal  occasion  to  be  otherwise, 
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he  will  be  glad  of  my  repentance — yet  it  were  not  difficult  to  prove, 
that  in  many  cases  he  has  perverted  my  meaning  by  his  glosses,  and 
interpreted  my  words  into  blasphemy  and  obscenity  of  which  they 
were  not  guilty — besides  he  is  too  much  given  to  horse-play  in  his 
raillery,  and  comes  to  battle  like  a  Dictator  from  the  plough.' 

From  even  this  brief  passage  it  is  evident  that  Dryden 
might  have  made  a  fine  defence;  he  was  cool  and  reason- 
able, would  have  admitted  the  indefensible  errors,  and 
would  have  answered  Collier's  flimsy  arguments  with 
sound  learning.  But  he  remained  silent,  and  none  of  the 
younger  dramatists  was  capable  of  replying.  As  Dr. 
Johnson  justly  said  of  Collier:  'He  fought  without  a  rival, 
and  therefore  could  not  claim  the  victory.'1 

Those  writers  who  had  been  least  injured  were  the 
first  to  reply.  Only  nine  days  after  the  Short  View  ap- 
peared, Charles  Gildon  published  his  tragedy,  Phaeton: 


or,  'The  Fatal  Divorce,2  to  which  he  added  hastily  at  the 
end  of  the  volume  some  comments  on  the  Short  View. 


The  only  writers  to  whom  he  refers  are  Congreve  and 
'Mr.  Vanbrook'.  He  defends  Valentine's  remark,  'I  am 
Truth',  against  Collier's  assertion  that  it  blasphemes  and 
ridicules  the  Scriptures,  by  saying  that  on  this  basis  one 
would  be  denied  the  use  of  the  alphabet,  because  the 
words  of  the  Bible  are  compounded  from  it.  Gildon  is 
very  fair,  he  admits  that  the  stage  needs  reform,  but 
contends  that  Collier  has  overstated  the  evils  and  that 
plays  remain  the  most  proper  way  of  advancing  virtue 
and  wisdom.  He  says  that  he  is  reserving  most  of  his 
remarks  for  fuller  treatment  later:  'I  resolve  to  conclude 
sometime  this  summer  a  Vindication  of  the  Stage.' 

The  first  edition  of  the  Short  View  sold  rapidly  and  its 
influence  spread  like  a  Plague  of  Egypt.   Three  weeks 


1  Boswell's  Johnson,  G.  B.  Hill  ed.,  iv,  p.  286. 

2  The  Post  Boy  for  Thursday,  April  28,  to  Saturday,  April  30. 
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after  it  appeared  Luttrell  recorded  in  his  diary  on  May 
10:  'The  justices  of  Middlesex  did  not  only  present  the 
playhouse,  but  also  Mr.  Congreve,  for  writing  the  Double 
Dealer;  Durfey,  for  Don  Quixote;  and  Tonson  and 
Briscoe,  booksellers,  for  printing  them :  and  that  women 
frequenting  the  playhouses  in  masks  tended  much  to 
debauchery  and  immorality.'1  Two  days  later  a  second 
edition  of  the  Short  View,  much  larger  than  the  first,  was 
published.2  Genest3  reports  that  King  William  was  so 
pleased  with  the  good  effect  of  the  Short  View  that  he 
issued  a  nolo  prosequi  pardoning  Collier  for  having  absolved 
Sir  John  Friend  and  Sir  William  Parkins  of  guilt  in  their 
plot  to  murder  him. 

Two  tracts  on  the  stage  were  announced  on  Tuesday, 
May  19.  One  is  entitled  Immorality,  Debauchery,  and 
Profaneness,  Exposed  to  the  Reproof  of  Scripture  and  the 
Censure  of  the  Law,  by  G.  Merriton  Gent.4  This  tract 
cannot  be  found.  The  other  is  entitled  A  Vindication  of 
the  Stage,  with  the  Usefulness  and  Advantage  of  Dramatick 
representations.5  This  pamphlet  is  anonymous,  which  is 
regrettable,  for  it  is  the  best  written,  most  natural  and 
witty  contribution  to  the  entire  stage  controversy.  The 
author  writes  from  the  country  to  thank  his  friend  for 
Collier's  book,  which  has  pleased  him  immensely:  Tt 
made  a  great  noise  with  us  in  Staffordshire,  and  all  the 
old  folks  here  (who  perhaps  had  never  seen  a  play  in  their 
lives)  joined  in  a  loud  outcry  against  the  wicked  stage.' 
The  pamphlet  is  probably  by  Gildon,  who  had  said  he 
■ 

1  This  evil  was  to  continue  for  six  years,  however,  until  stopped  by  an  edict  of 
Queen  Anne  on  January  1 7,  1 704. 

2  The  Post  Man  for  Thursday,  May  12,  1698. 

3  Some  account  of  the  English  Stage,  ii.  134. 

4  So  announced  in  the  Post  Man  for  May  17  to  May  19,  1698,  but  it  is  not  in 
the  British  Museum  or  Bodleian  Library. 

5  The  Post  Boy  for  May  17  to  May  19,  1698. 
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would  write  a  vindication  of  the  stage.  His  other  writings 
show  the  same  wit  and  vivacity  which  we  find  in  this  book, 
and  there  is  no  other  record  of  his  promised  vindication. 
The  author  observes  that  where  virtue  is  its  own  reward 
it  thrives  like  a  plant  in  a  dry  soil  and  is  seldom  luxuriant ; 
likewise  the  fifty  pounds1  which  Collier  received  for 
writing  his  book  possibly  had  a  greater  influence  with  him 
than  the  stab  he  supposed  he  would  give  to  vice  and 
debauchery.  He  differs  from  Collier  as  to  the  purpose  of 
comedy: 

'In  his  introduction  he  tells  us,  the  business  of  the  stage  is  to 
recommend  virtue,  and  discourage  vice.  Now  whether  or  no  plays 
(comedies  I  mean)  have  any  business  at  all,  or  whether  their  chief 
and  prime  business  is  not  to  divert  the  audience,  and  relieve  the 
mind  fatigued  with  the  business  of  the  foregoing  part  of  the  day, 
is  yet  a  disputable  point;  nor  shall  I  easily  grant  his  proposition. 
For  my  part,  when  I  go  to  the  theatres,  it  is  with  this  intention 
alone,  viz:  to  unbend  my  thoughts  from  all  manner  of  business, 
and  by  this  relaxation  to  raise  again  my  wearied  spirits,  and  fit 
them  for  the  affairs  of  the  next  day;  the  mirth  and  jollity  of  the 
place,  like  a  well  prescribed  cordial,  performs  its  operation,  en- 
livens my  drooping  thoughts,  and  passes  clearly  off,  working  a 
pleasing  cure,  and  leaving  no  impression  behind  it.' 

This  sounds  like  the  verdict  of  a  modern  business  man  for 
whose  delight  most  of  our  theatrical  performances  are 
concocted  to-day.  The  writer  adds  that  his  opinion  of 
comedy  is  supported  by  several  of  the  most  learned 
authorities.  He  quotes  Cicero,  'Comoedia  est  imitatio 
vitae',  and  claims  that  debauchery  will  cease  on  the  stage 
when  it  no  longer  exists  in  the  life  of  the  people.  There 
will  be  no  more  oaths  when  swearing  goes  out  of  fashion. 
Some  comedies  are  more  instructive  than  sermons,  he 
says,  and  mentions  the  Squire  of  Alsatia  as  giving  sound 


1  Several  writers  mention  that  Collier  received  this  price  for  writing  the 
Short  View. 
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advice  to  country  gentlemen  to  beware  of  city  sharpers. 
Congreve  is  the  only  dramatist  whom  he  defends  per- 
sonally: 'How  can  he  be  sure  that  Mr.  Congreve  intended 
to  ridicule  religion,  when  he  made  Valentine  in  his  madness 
say  he  was  Truth  ?  'Tis  very  probable  Mr.  Congreve 
intended  no  such  matter;  and  if  he  did  not,  Mr.  Collier 
is  guilty  of  falsehood  and  slander.'  1  His  use  of  the  classics 
is  well  ordered  and  far  superior  to  Collier's,  he  argues 
rationally  and  directly  on  tenable  questions,  and  has  the 
happy  faculty  of  disregarding  irrefutable  points.  His  easy 
flexibility  of  expression  and  absolute  composure  make  the 
Vindication  of  the  Stage  enjoyable  reading  from  beginning 
to  end,  which  cannot  be  said  of  any  other  book  in  the 
entire  controversy.  Had  it  answered  more  points  in  a 
decisive  manner  it  would  have  been  of  greater  value  to 
the  stage. 

On  May  21  was  published  'The  Occasional  Paper: 
number  IX.  Containing  some  considerations  about  the 
danger  of  going  to  plays.  In  a  letter  to  a  friend,  printed 
for  Mat.  Wotton  at  the  Three  Daggers  in  Fleet  Street.'  2 
It  is  entered  here  as  a  matter  of  record,  for  it  is  not  in  the 
British  Museum  or  Bodleian  Library. 

A  Defence  of  Dramatick  Poetry,  by  Edward  Filmer,  was 
published  June  2. 3  Filmer  felt  the  need  to  champion  the 
stage  because  he  was  the  author  of  a  tiresome  tragedy 
called  The  Unnatural  Brother,  which  was  a  failure  after 
being  acted  three  times  at  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields  in  1697. 
His  Defence  is  worthless,  for  the  thought  is  shallow,  and 
the  style  flabby  and  absurdly  ornate.  His  principal  concern 
is  to  prove  that  contemporary  drama  is  not  more  immoral 

1  Genest  (ii.  125)  says  that  such  a  controversy  was  raised  over  this  point  that 
in  Bell's  edition  of  Love  for  Love,  which  was  taken  from  the  Drury  Lane  prompt 
book,  'Truth'  has  been  changed  to  'honesty'  throughout. 

2  The  Post  Man  for  Thursday,  May  19,  to  Saturday,  May  21,  1698. 

3  The  Post  Boy  for  Tuesday,  May  31,  to  Thursday,  June  2,  1698. 
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than  classic  drama,  from  which  he  culls  the  most  unsavoury 
passages  to  prove  his  point. 

John  Dennis  published  his  book,  The  Usefulness  of  the 
Stage,  to  the  Happiness  of  Mankind,  to  Government  and  to 
Religion,  on  June  7.1  This  small  volume  is  the  only  serious, 
rational,  and  dignified  defence  of  the  stage  in  this  contro- 
versy. Only  Dennis  and  the  writer  of  the  Vindication  had 
the  impersonal  perspective  necessary  for  criticism.  The  one 
is  serious  and  logical,  the  other  light  and  dexterous,  but 
both  stand  alone  in  defending  the  stage  for  itself.  Dennis 
says:  'If  Mr.  Collier  had  only  attacked  the  corruptions  of 
the  stage,  for  my  own  part  I  should  have  been  so  far  from 
blaming  him,  that  I  should  have  publicly  returned  him 
my  thanks ;  .  .  .  but  when  I  found  by  his  last  chapter,  that 
his  design  was  against  the  stage  itself,  I  thought  I  could 
not  spend  a  month  more  usefully,  than  in  the  vindication 
of  it.'  He  admits  the  corruption  of  the  stage  and  its 
urgent  need  of  reform,  but  denies  that  it  has  harmed  the 
people.  Vice  renders  the  stage  contemptible,  he  says,  and 
only  virtue  will  influence  the  people  because  it  is  uni- 
versally respected.  The  English  stage  is  to  be  Commended 
for  its  impartiality,  and  in  exempting  no  degree  or  order 
of  men  from  censure'.  He  develops  in  a  logical  and 
abstract  manner  the  benefit  of  drama  to  man's  happiness, 
to  government,  and  to  religion.  Wycherley  is  the  only 
dramatist  defended  personally,  and  as  for  the  others  he 
says :  'I  could  make  a  very  good  defence  for  several  of  'em, 
if  I  were  not  satisfied  they  were  able  to  defend  them- 
selves'; for  Collier  'has  given  them  some  language  which 
must  be  resented  by  all  who  profess  humanity'.  He  is 
calm,  fair,  and  dignified,  and  never  stoops  to  pettiness. 
Had  the  book  been  more  widely  read,  it  would  undoubtedly 
have  exerted  a  much  needed  ameliorating  influence;  but 

1  The  Post  Man  for  Saturday,  June  4,  to  Tuesday,  June  7,  1698. 
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it  had  only  one  edition  and  has  entirely  escaped  the 
notice  of  several  writers  on  this  controversy. 

On  June  8,  the  day  after  the  appearance  of  Dennis's 
book,  Vanbrugh  published  A  Short  Vindication  of  the 
Relapse  and  the  Provoked  Wife,  by  the  Author.  Although 
he  was  the  author  of  three  successful  plays,  Vanbrugh  had 
steadfastly  maintained  his  anonymity.  His  book  is  not  so 
short  as  it  should  have  been  and,  when  one  considers  the 
rugged  wit  and  direct  attack  displayed  in  his  comedies,  it 
is  a  disappointing  performance.  Cibber  reports  that  he 
took  Collier's  attack  very  lightly  and  that  'his  wit  only 
laughed  at  his  lashes'.  Vanbrugh  says  that  his  friends  were 
of  the  opinion  the  Short  View  could  not  injure  him,  and 
he  therefore  took  no  notice  of  it,  but  it  has  gained  such 
credence  as  actually  to  brand  some  persons  with  bad 
reputations,  and  has  become  'a  thing  no  farther  to  be 
laughed  at'.  Sir  A.  W.  Ward  has  over-estimated  the  worth 
of  this  Vindication,  but  it  has  two  splendid  sallies  of  wit 
that  must  have  nettled  Collier.  Vanbrugh  cleverly  points 
out  that  abuse  of  church  and  clergy  from  a  character  such 
as  Lord  Foppington  is  in  reality  most  complimentary,  for 
his  lordship  is  an  egregious  fool.  In  conclusion  he  turns 
back  upon  Collier  his  own  criticism  of  a  passage  in  The 
Relapse  with  such  subtlety  that  the  parson  is  made  to 
appear  quite  foolish.  In  that  play  Amanda  is  attracted 
by  Worthy  but  has  the  self-control  to  resist  him.  This 
evidence  of  virtue  transforms  him  from  a  rake  into  a 
highly  moral  fellow.  In  a  soliloquy  he  confesses  that  had 
he  gained  her  as  his  mistress,  she  had  lost  him  as  her 
gallant,  for  men  can  love  enduringly  only  where  there  is 
virtue.  Collier  had  sarcastically  remarked:  'His  passion 
is  metamorphosed  in  the  turn  of  a  hand :  He 's  refined  into 
a  platonic  admirer,  and  goes  off  as  like  a  town  spark  as  you 
would  wish.  And  so  much  for  the  poet's  fine  gentleman.' 
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Vanbrugh  replied:  'The  world  may  see  by  this,  what  a 
contempt  the  doctor  has  for  a  spark  that  can  make  no 
better  use  of  his  mistress,  than  to  admire  her  for  her 
virtue.  This  methinks  is  something  so  very  extraordinary 
in  a  clergyman,  that  I  almost  fancy  that  when  he  and  I 
are  fast  asleep  in  our  graves,  those  who  shall  read  what  we 
both  have  produced,  will  be  apt  to  conclude  there 's  a 
mistake  in  the  tradition  about  the  authors ;  and  that  'twas 
the  reforming  divine  writ  the  play,  and  the  scandalous 
poet  the  remarks  upon  it.' 

Two  weeks  later  Dryden's  voice  was  first  heard  in  the 
controversy  when  he  appended  some  verses  to  Motteux's 
tragedy,  Beauty  in  Distress,  published  June  20. 1  Being 
much  the  eldest  of  any  of  the  dramatists  who  might  have 
replied  to  Collier,  Dryden  senses  the  licence  of  the  stage 
more  than  they.  He  resents  having  quotations  from  his 
plays  misapplied  and  twisted  by  Collier  to  suit  his  purpose, 
but  he  knows  that  many  worse  passages  could  be  found 
that  clearly  would  require  no  twisting.  He  sincerely 
regrets  having  pandered  to  the  vogue  of  obscenity,  but 
having  done  so,  will  not  defend  himself.  His  attitude  is 
explained  in  the  following  lines : 

Were  they  content  to  prune  the  lavish  vine 
Of  straggling  branches,  and  improve  the  wine, 
Who  but  a  mad  man  would  his  faults  defend  ? 
All  would  submit,  for  all  but  fools  will  mend. 
But,  when  to  common  sense  they  give  the  lie, 
And  turn  distorted  words  to  blasphemy, 
They  give  the  scandal;  and  the  wise  discern, 
Their  glosses  teach  an  age  too  apt  to  learn. 
What  I  have  loosely,  or  profanely  writ, 
Let  them  to  fires  (their  due  desert)  commit. 
Nor,  when  accused  by  me  let  them  complain : 
Their  faults  and  not  their  function  I  arraign. 
1  London  Gazette,  No.  3402,  for  Monday,  June  20,  1698. 
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Rebellion,  worse  than  witchcraft,  they  pursued : 
The  pulpit  preached  the  crime;  the  people  rued. 

In  the  same  volume  is  a  discourse  on  the  attitude  of  the 
church  fathers  toward  plays,  written  by  Father  Caffaro, 
divinity  professor  at  Paris.  The  early  objection  of  the 
church  to  plays  was  based  upon  the  lewdness  of  Roman 
drama,  and  the  church  fathers  were  not  opposed  to  proper 
plays  or  to  the  stage  as  an  institution  so  long  as  it  is  well 
conducted. 

Edward  Filmer  published  the  second  part  of  his  Defence 
of  Dramatick  Poetry  on  June  23. 1  It  is  as  tedious  as  the 
first  part,  and  is  saved  from  utter  worthlessness  only  by 
this  account  of  a  false  rumour  about  the  reaction  of 
Dryden  and  Congreve  to  the  Short  View: 

'It  goes  for  current  authority  round  the  whole  town  that  Mr. 
Dryden  himself  publicly  declared  it  unanswerable,  and  thanked 
Mr.  Collier  for  the  just  correction  he  had  given  him;  and  that 
Mr.  Congreve  and  some  other  great  authors  had  made  much  the 
same  declaration;  which  is  all  so  notoriously  false,  so  egregious  a 
lie,  that  Mr.  Dryden  particularly  always  looked  upon  it  as  a  pile  of 
malice,  ill-nature,  and  uncharitableness,  and  all  drawn  upon  the 
rack  of  wit  and  invention.' 

In  the  preface  to  his  comedy,  The  Campaigners;  or,  the 
Pleasant  Adentures  at  Brussels,  published  July  cj,2  Durfey 
says  that  had  Collier  only  sought  to  cleanse  the  stage  of 
'our  Immoral  Errors'  he  would  have  thanked  him,  but  he 
takes  exception  to  having  all  drama  denounced  and  to 
Kaving  the  vices  of  characters  attributed  to  the  authors 
who  created  them.  He  points  out  some  of  Collier's  obvious 
absurdities,  tries  to  defend  Congreve's  satire  on  women  in 
The  Double  Dealer,  and  then  attempts  to  whitewash  his 
own  plays,  but  his  whole  effort  is  very  feeble. 

1  The  Post  Boy  for  Saturday,  June  18,  to  Tuesday,  June  21  :  'On  Thursday 
will  be  published,'  &c. 

2  The  Post  Man,  for  Thursday,  July  7,  to  Saturday,  July  9,  1698. 
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During  the  two  and  a  half  months  since  the  appearance 
of  the  Short  View  on  April  23,  there  had  been  nine  tracts 
in  this  controversy.  One  of  these  was  clever  and  witty, 
one  was  sound  and  rational;  both  were  impersonal  and 
merely  defended  the  value  of  the  stage  as  an  institution. 
Except  for  an  occasional  flare,  the  others  were  dull  and 
stupid,  but  none  of  the  writers  had  used  such  vulgar, 
offensive,  or  violent  language  as  Collier  himself.  However, 
he  had  attacked  only  those  of  his  contemporaries  who  could 
defend  themselves.  Etherege  and  Sha dwell,  although 
grave  offenders,  had  died  in  1691  and  1692,  and  their 
names  and  plays  are  not  mentioned  in  the  Short  View. 
Nor  was  the  controversial  parson  out  to  make  war  on 
women.  Mrs.  Behn,  Mrs.  Pix,  Mrs.  Manly,  and  Mrs. 
Trotter  are  not  recognized.  All  of  the  dramatists  attacked 
had  replied,  after  a  fashion,  except  Dryden  and  Congreve. 
Either  of  them  was  better  equipped  with  wit,  intelligence, 
and  forceful  rhetoric  than  any  of  the  others.  Their 
friends  and  that  fashionable  portion  of  the  town  which 
supported  the  stage  looked  to  them  for  a  reply.  Dryden 
admitted  his  errors  and  would  take  no  part  in  the  con- 
troversy, but  Congreve,  the  leading  dramatist  of  the  time, 
at  last  was  obliged  to  descend  into  the  arena  in  his  own 
defence. 

Congreve's  reply  to  Collier  was  announced  in  the  Post 
Man  for  Tuesday,  July  12,  as  follows:  'Amendments  of 
Mr.  Collier's  false  and  imperfect  citations,  etc.  from  The 
Old  Batchelor,  Double  Dealer,  Love  for  Love,  Mourning 
Bride,  By  the  author  of  those  Plays.  Printed  for  J.  Tonson 
at  the  Judges  Head  in  Fleet  Street,  near  the  Inner  Temple 
Gate.'1    Congreve  says  that  his  friends  have  advised  him 


1  The  piratical  publisher,  Curll,  in  his  mania  for  personal  letters  with  which  to 
fill  out  his  Memoirs  of  the  life,  writings,  and  amours  of  W.  Congreve,  Esq.  (1730), 
divided  these  Amendments  into  eight  letters  to  Walter  Moyle  from  Congreve. 
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not  to  reply  to  Collier,  whose  malicious  and  strained 
interpretation  of  the  passages  selected  from  his  plays  must 
be  evident  to  any  one.  But  others  have  accused  him  of 
laziness  in  neglecting  'thus  long'  the  duty  of  exonerating 
himself,  and  he  would  rather  be  thought  to  waste  his 
time  than  to  appear  lazy.  His  intention  is  to  defend  only 
himself,  and  he  freely  admits  his  faults :  'I  will  not  justify 
any  of  my  own  errors;  I  am  sensible  of  many;  and  if 
Mr.  Collier  has  by  any  accident  stumbled  on  one  or  two, 
I  will  freely  give  them  up  to  him.  .  .  .  Least  of  all,  would 
I  undertake  to  defend  the  Corruptions  of  the  stage.' 

Congr eve's  inability  to  bear  criticism  was  notorious. 
Cibber  reports  that  he  was  too  hurt  to  be  able  to  defend 
himself,  and  this  soon  becomes  apparent.  After  the  non- 
chalant manner  of  his  introduction,  his  rancorous  frame  of 
mind  is  evident  upon  every  page.  He  is  too  annoyed  with 
Collier  to  think  clearly,  and  his  sense  of  humour  has  com- 
pletely forsaken  him.  His  usual  finesse  of  manner  is  gone, 
and  in  his  intense  anger  he  descends  to  the  level  of  his 
adversary  and  adopts  his  weapons.  Collier  had  misinter- 
preted many  passages  from  his  plays,  and  he  defends  him- 
self with  vigour  and  fairness:  'the  greater  part  of  those 
examples  which  he  has  produced,  are  only  demonstrations 
of  his  own  impurity,  they  only  savour  of  his  utterance,  and 
were  sweet  enough  till  tainted  by  his  breath.'  His  virility 
of  phrase  has  not  deserted  him,  and  he  says :  'Mr.  Collier, 
in  the  high  vigour  of  his  obscenity,  first  commits  a  rape 

The  first  letter  is  dated  July  14,  1697,  and  the  rest  are  undated.  These  letters 
naturally  begin  and  end  abruptly,  but  some  hack  writer  had  the  effrontery  to 
change  the  text  to  the  extent  of  supplying  connective  devices.  Curll  evidently 
thought  that  the  one  edition  of  the  Amendments  had  become  sufficiently  effaced 
during  the  lapse  of  thirty-two  years  to  secure  him  from  discovery  by  his  con- 
temporaries. Indeed,  neither  they  nor  any  writer  on  Congreve  since  has  dis- 
covered this  obvious  fraud.  The  false  statement  in  the  Biographia  Britannica 
that  the  Amendments  first  appeared  as  letters  to  Moyle  is  undoubtedly  based 
on  Curll' s  spurious  edition. 
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upon  my  words,  and  then  arraigns  'em  of  immodesty.  .  .  . 
He  has  blackened  the  thoughts  with  his  own  smut.' 
Congreve  cites  Aristotle's  opinion  that  comedy  is  an 
imitation  of  the  bad  manners  of  people,  which  are  to  be 
so  ridiculed  as  to  correct  the  guilty  and  amuse  the  well- 
mannered.  If  the  accepted  purpose  of  comedy  is  to  laugh 
men  out  of  their  vices,  certain  characters  must  embody 
them,  and  it  is  obviously  unfair,  he  contends,  to  attribute 
these  vices  to  the  author  personally.  Furthermore,  since 
Collier  has  culled  speeches  from  their  proper  settings  and 
labelled  them  immodest  or  profane,  one  should  not  assume 
that  they  are  so  without  examining  them  as  they  appear 
in  the  play. 

He  reviews  the  citations  from  his  plays,  ignoring  or 
passing  lightly  over  those  which  are  pertinent  and  in- 
defensible, jests  upon  the  parson's  coarseness,  and  ingeni- 
ously turns  his  words  back  upon  him.  He  is  wounded 
because  The  Mourning  Bride  has  been  taxed  with  smut 
and  profanity:  'If  there  be  immodesty  in  that  tragedy, 
I  must  confess  myself  incapable  of  ever  writing  anything 
with  modesty  or  decency.'  Possibly  the  great  popularity 
of  this  tragedy  induced  Collier  to  attack  it,  but  in  doing 
so  he  shot  wide  of  the  mark,  for  it  is  above  moral  censure. 
The  poetic  lines  spoken  by  Osmyn  as  he  leaves  Almeria — 

What  do  the  damn'd  endure  but  to  despair, 
But  knowing  Heav'n  to  know  it  lost  forever — 

Collier  had  called  'a  rant  of  smut  and  profaneness',  and  we 
can  see  from  the  patience  with  which  Congreve  explains 
this  passage  that  he  is  deeply  hurt :  'Most  of  the  foregoing 
incidents  in  the  poem  were  contrived  so  as  to  prepare  the 
violence  of  this  scene ;  and  all  the  foregoing  part  of  this 
scene  was  laid  as  a  gradation  of  passion,  to  prepare  the 
violence  of  these  expressions,  the  last  and  most  extreme 
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of  the  whole,  in  Osmyn's  part.'  Incidentally,  this  explana- 
tion illustrates  the  careful  attention  he  devoted  to  every 
detail  of  his  plays.  When  he  finished  work  on  them  they 
had  received  the  ultimate  polish. 

A  passage  in  The  Old  Batchelor,  Collier  said,  'was  to 
settle  the  conscience  of  young  beginners,  and  to  make  the 
terrors  of  religion  insignificant'.  In  his  reply  Congreve 
relates,  with  all  due  apologies  to  the  truth,  how  he 
happened  to  write  that  comedy  which  made  him  famous, 
and  how  he  regards  his  career  as  a  dramatist : 

'Indeed  I  cannot  hold  laughing,  when  I  compare  his  dreadful 
comment  with  such  poor  silly  words  as  are  in  the  text :  especially 
when  I  remember  how  young  a  beginner  and  how  very  much  a  boy 
I  was  when  that  comedy  was  written ;  which  several  know  was  some 
years  before  it  was  acted.  When  I  wrote  it  I  had  little  thought  of 
the  stage;  but  did  it  to  amuse  myself  in  a  slow  recovery  from  a  fit 
of  sickness.1  Afterwards  through  my  indiscretion  it  was  seen;  and 
in  some  little  time  more  it  was  acted:  and  I,  through  the  remainder 
of  my  indiscretion,  suffered  myself  to  be  drawn  in,  to  the  prosecu- 
tion of  a  difficult  and  thankless  study;  and  to  be  involved  in  a 
perpetual  war  with  knaves  and  fools.' 

Some  witty  replies  enliven  these  Amendments.  When 
Valentine  said,  'I  am  truth',  and  Collier  replied,  'A  poet 
that  has  not  been  smitten  with  the  pleasure  of  blasphemy, 
would  not  have  furnished  frenzy  with  inspiration',  Con- 
greve lets  fly  this  shaft:  ' A  priest  who  was  not  himself 
furnished  with  frenzy  instead  of  inspiration,  would  never 
have  mistaken  one  for  the  other.'  One  of  Collier's  puns 
met  a  better  one,  to  his  disadvantage.  He  had  described 
Falstaff  as  a  compound  of  vice  with  a  trace  of  goodness: 
'In  short,  he  is  represented  lewd,  but  not  little.'  To  which 
Congreve  replied :  'Well,  I  confess  I  have  been  in  an  error ; 
I  thought  a  man  never  appeared  so  very  little,  as  when 

1  Collier's  reply  to  this  was  that  it  must  have  been  a  dreadful  disease  to  be 
worse  than  such  a  cure. 
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lie  appeared  extremely  lewd.  If  I  have  undervalued 
lewdness,  I  ask  Mr.  Collier's  pardon.'  If  Congreve  had 
directed  this  same  wit  to  the  major  weaknesses  in  Collier's 
argument  instead  of  wasting  his  ability  in  annihilating 
trifles  his  reply  would  have  been  a  valuable  defence  of 
comedy. 

The  clergy  should  not  be  exempt  from  ridicule  in 
comedy,  he  says,  because  the  very  dignity  of  their  calling 
renders  any  lapse  from  grace  the  more  unworthy.  Only 
the  temporal  misdemeanours  are  exposed  upon  the  stage, 
not  the  spiritual  functions :  'The  man  is  ridiculed,  and  not 
the  priest.'  His  defence  of  the  so-called  heroes  of  comedy, 
such  as  Valentine,  is  ingenious  but  sophistical:  they  have 
their  faults  as  have  all  men,  and  are  therefore  an  example 
.  that  even  'the  best  spectators  may  be  warned  not  to  think 
^  too  well  of  themselves'.1  But,  as  every  one  knew,  these 
fine  gentlemen  were  the  accepted  models  of  behaviour 
and  accomplishment,  the  very  glass  of  fashion  and  the 
mould  of  form.  > 

Congreve  intends  to  reform  many  of  his  errors  now  that 
he  has  had  the  occasion  to  review  his  plays,  and  he  later 
made  many  textual  changes  between  the  quartos  and  the 
first  collected  edition.  He  weakens  his  defence  by  falsely 
stating  that  his  errors  are  only  those  'occasioned  by  in- 
advertency or  inexperience'.  And  he  contradicts  his  own 
admission  of  guilt  made  at  the  start,  by  saying:  'I  am 
conscious  of  nothing  that  can  make  me  liable  to  his 
censure.'  In  fact,  a  glow  of  altruism  creeps  over  him  and 
he  concludes  the  defence  of  his  plays  in  a  spirit  of  true 
magnanimity:  'I  have  .  .  .  not  so  much  as  made  one 
citation  from  any  of  my  plays  in  favour  of  them.  Whatever 
they  contain  of  morality  or  invectives  against  folly  and 


1  Amendments,  p.  91.  Congreve  quotes  a  Spanish  proverb,  indicating  an  ability 
to  read  that  language  in  addition  to  Greek,  Latin,  and  French. 
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vice,  is  no  more  than  what  ought  to  be  in  them ;  therefore 
I  do  not  urge  it  as  a  merit.' 

He  now  turns  to  a  justification  of  plays  in  general,  and 
since  the  argument  is  no  longer  uncomfortably  personal, 
he  becomes  more  fair,  rational,  and  acute.  He  admits  the 
justice  of  Collier's  initial  attempt  to  reform  the  stage,  but 
objects  to  the  methods  of  his  attack  and  to  his  excessive 
ambition  to  abolish  the  stage.  Music  and  plays,  he  main- 
tains, are  indispensable  to  the  English  people  to  fortify 
their  spirits  against  the  naturally  inclement  and  melan- 
choly weather.  The  finest  passage  in  the  Amendments  is 
the  last  paragraph,  analysing  the  disquieting  effect  of  the 
depressing  climate  upon  the  temperament  of  the  English 
people,  and  the  indispensability  of  the  theatre  in  counter- 
acting this  influence: 

'Is  there  in  the  world  a  climate  more  uncertain  than  our  own  ? 
And  which  is  a  natural  consequence,  is  there  anywhere  a  people 
more  unsteady,  more  apt  to  discontent,  more  saturnine,  dark,  and 
melancholic  than  ourselves  ?  Are  we  not  of  all  people  the  most 
unfit  to  be  alone,  and  most  unsafe  to  be  trusted  with  ourselves ? 
Are  there  not  more  self-murderers,  and  melancholic  lunatics  in 
England,  heard  of  in  one  year,  than  a  great  part  of  Europe  besides  ? 
From  whence  are  all  our  sects,  schisms,  and  innumerable  sub- 
divisions in  religion  ?  Whence  our  plots,  conspiracies,  and  sedi- 
tions ?  Who  are  the  authors  and  contrivers  of  these  things  ?  Not 
they  who  frequent  the  theatres  and  concerts  of  music.  No,  if  they 
had,  it  may  be  Mr.  Collier's  invective  had  not  been  levelled  that 
way;  his  gun-powder-treason  plot  upon  music  and  plays  (for  he 
says  music  is  as  dangerous  as  gun-powder)  had  broke  out  in  another 
place,  and  all  his  false-witnesses  had  been  summoned  elsewhere.' 1 

Congreve's  Amendments  was  the  most  thorough  attempt 
at  a  personal  vindication  made  in  this  controversy;  but  it 
is  inconclusive  because  the  main  arguments  are  handled 
ineffectively.   It  is  poorly  planned  and  at  times  incon- 

1  Amendments,  pp.  108-9. 
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sistent.  While  he  was  writing  it  his  mind  was  confused 
and  his  attitude  was  unstable  and  even  paradoxical.  He 
loses  persuasive  power,  as  Collier  had,  by  attempting  to 
prove  too  much.  But  his  defence  is  serious,  demonstrates 
his  own  learning,  and  refutes  some  of  Collier's  points  while 
showing  the  obvious  absurdity  of  others.  The  Biograpbia 
Britannica  says:  'Of  all  the  authors  criticized  by  Mr. 
Collier,  Mr.  Congreve  was  thought  to  escape  the  best, 
and  to  have  defended  himself  with  the  greatest  appearance 
of  learning,  justice,  and  candour.' 

On  July  23, 1  Edward  Filmer  published  in  one  volume 
the  two  parts  of  his  Defence  of  Dramatick  Poetry.  During 
the  remainder  of  the  summer  there  was  a  lull  in  the  con- 
troversy, and  no  tracts  are  announced  in  the  British 
Museum  collection  of  newspapers  for  a  period  of  six 
weeks. 

In  the  first  week  of  September  there  were  two  replies 
to  Congreve's  Amendments.  On  September  8  was  pub- 
lished A  letter  to  Mr.  Congreve,  on  his  pretended  Amend- 
ments, etc.  of  Mr.  Collier's  Short  View?  This  pamphlet  was 
printed  for  Samuel  Keble,  who  also  published  the  Short 
View,  and  several  other  details  point  to  Collier  as  the 
author.  Its  directness  and  rugged  force  are  distinctly  of 
the  same  character  as  the  Short  View.  No  one  but  Collier 
would  have  taken  the  trouble  to  refute  Congreve's  per- 
sonal attack.  The  contemptuous  remarks  upon  Collier 
are  here  returned,  and  the  anonymity  of  the  writer  is  made 
necessary  by  the  intimacy  of  his  attack.  The  dullness,  lack 
of  wit,  and  heavy  irascible  mood  of  the  Amendments  are 
attributed  to  Congreve's  gout:  Tor  do  we  not  know  that 
you  are  almost  devoured  with  it  ?  That  you  have  no  other 
excuse,  but  that,  for  the  present  sudden  dullness  and 

1  Post  Boy,  Thursday,  July  21,  to  Saturday,  July  23,  1698. 

2  Flying  Post,  Tuesday,  September  6,  to  Thursday,  September  8,  1698. 
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stupidity  of  your  conversation  ?  That  you  have  no  other 
excuse  for  writing  such  a  book  as  this  ?  That  'tis  impossible 
you  should  write  such  a  one  without  it  ?'  This  reference 
is  the  first  record  that  his  gout  had  already  become  chronic. 
To  taunt  a  man  with  his  infirmity  was  not  above  the 
despicable  nature  of  Collier  nor  other  pamphleteers  of 
this  period.  Sportsmanship  would  not  enter  literary  dis- 
putes until  the  dawn  of  sensibility  at  the  end  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century. 

A  tract  entitled  Animadversions  on  Mr.  Congr eve's  late 
answer  to  Mr.  Collier  was  published  September  8.1  This 
pamphlet  is  of  particular  biographical  interest  because  the 
writer  had  observed  Congreve  closely  and  knew  his  reputa- 
tion and  habits  well.  His  being  an  adversary  only  lends 
authenticity  to  his  remarks.  Congreve  had  evidently 
stated  that  he  was  born  in  Staffordshire,  for  this  writer, 
who  is  Irish,  feels  that  he  has  meanly  disowned  Ireland  as 
the  land  of  his  birth  since  he  has  risen  to  fame.  In 
derision,  he  gives  the  popular  impression  of  Congreve's 
manner  as  'the  courteous,  the  obliging  Mr.  Congreve, 
the  very  'pink  of  courtesy;  nay,  the  very  reflection  of  heaven 
in  a  pond'.2  In  the  preface  we  are  told  that  it  was  Con- 
greve's habit  to  £ogle  his  dear  Bracilla  (Mrs.  Bracegirdle), 
with  sneaking  looks  under  his  hat,  in  the  little  side  box'. 
This  habit  of  sitting  in  the  theatre  with  his  hat  drawn 
down  over  his  eyes  is  referred  to  in  a  none  too  creditable 
story  which  has  a  certain  tone  of  plausibility.  When  a 
young  writer  took  a  play  to  Congreve,  with  a  letter  of 
introduction  from  a  friend,  he  promised  to  do  all  that  he 
could  to  help  him  with  it;  but  when  the  play  was  per- 
formed at  the  rival  house,  Congreve,  £the  mighty  man  of 

1  The  Flying  Post  for  Saturday,  September  3,  to  Tuesday,  September  6,  1698. 
'To  be  published  Thursday,'  &c. 

2  The  italicized  words  are  from  Love  for  Love. 
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wit',  was  seen  sitting  with  his  hat  pulled  down  among  all 
his  chief  actors  and  actresses  and  'the  two  she  things  called 
poetesses,1  which  write  for  his  house,  as  'tis  nobly  called'. 
The  writer's  rancour  at  this  point  indicates  that  he  was 
associated  with  the  other  house.  When  the  play  was  over 
Congreve's  friends  fell  upon  it  to  damn  and  hiss  it,  but 
when  such  tactics  were  of  no  avail  Congreve  was  heard  to 
say,  We'll  find  a  new  way  for  this  spark;  take  my  word 
there  is  a  way  of  clapping  of  a  play  down'.  Congreve's 
well-known  generosity  to  beginners  in  his  own  field  makes 
it  difficult  to  believe  that  he  would  resort  to  such  petty 

1  These  two  poetesses,  proteges  of  Congreve,  were  Miss  Catherine  Trotter 
(1679-1749),  better  known  as  Mrs.  Cockburn,  and  Mrs.  Pix  (1 666-1 720  ?),  who 
both  wrote  for  the  theatre  in  Lincoln' s-Inn-Fields  and  both  had  plays  produced 
there  in  1698.  Catherine  Trotter  had  been  a  very  precocious  child;  she  mastered 
the  French  language  without  instruction,  and  was  then  taught  Latin  and  the 
principles  of  logic.  Her  first  poem,  written  at  fourteen,  was  to  Mr.  Bevil  Higgons 
on  his  recovery  from  small-pox.  Before  she  was  seventeen  her  tragedy  of  Agnes  de 
Castro  was  acted  with  success  at  Drury  Lane.  She  wrote  a  eulogistic  poem  to 
Congreve  upon  The  Mourning  Bride  in  1697,  and  he  replied  that  he  was  heartily 
vexed  that  her  verses  had  come  too  late  to  be  published  with  his  play,  and  said 
of  her  praise,  'It  is  the  first  thing,  that  ever  happened  to  me,  upon  which  I  should 
make  it  my  choice  to  be  vain'.  In  the  spring  of  1698  her  second  tragedy,  The 
Fatal  Friendship,  was  performed  with  decided  success  at  Lincoln' s-Inn-Fields. 
Betterton,  Verbruggen,  Mrs.  Barry,  and  Mrs.  Bracegirdle  were  in  the  cast. 
Farquhar  was  so  pleased  with  this  play  that  he  sent  his  first  comedy  Love  and  a 
Bottle,  which  had  'been  scandalously  aspersed  for  affronting  the  ladies',  'to  stand 
its  tryal  before  one  of  the  fairest  of  the  sex,  and  its  best  judge'.  Miss  Trotter  was 
closely  related  to  the  Duke  of  Lauderdale  and  the  Earl  of  Perth.  She  was  'the 
most  distinguished  woman  in  the  field  of  polemics  in  the  first  half  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century'.  (Reynolds,  T 'he  Learned  Lady,  pp.  104-6.) 

Mrs.  Pix  was  the  daughter  of  the  Reverend  Roger  Griffith,  Vicar  of  Nettlebed 
in  Oxfordshire,  and  was  the  wife  of  George  Pix,  a  tailor  of  London.  She  was 
thirty  when  her  first  play  was  produced,  but  between  the  years  1696  and  1706 
she  brought  out  five  tragedies  and  one  comedy.  Her  tragedies  are  a  dilution  and 
distortion  of  the  heroic  plays  of  Dryden's  earlier  days.  They  have  the  background 
of  war,  the  remoteness  of  time  and  place,  and  the  same  types  of  characters  that 
marked  the  heroic  drama.  The  plot  of  intrigue  is  carried  to  its  disastrous  con- 
clusion with  incessant  bombast.  The  only  reasons  for  the  popularity  of  her 
miserable  plays  were  that  the  plots  never  lag,  they  are  quite  short,  and  full  of 
action  and  surprise.  Her  Queen  Catherine,  produced  at  Lincoln' s-Inn-Fields  in 
the  spring  of  1698  and  published  August  4  {London  Gazette),  was  very  successful. 
(Reynolds,  The  Learned  Lady,  pp.  132-3.) 
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tactics,  and  only  this  prejudiced  writer  has  left  an  un- 
favourable account  of  him.  He  asserts  that  Congreve 
stole  most  of  his  ideas  from  others,  but  cites  only  two 
trivial  examples.  The  line  'Let  sable  clouds  her  chalky 
cliffs  adorn',  in  The  Mourning  Muse,  he  claims  was  taken 
from  a  poem  on  the  death  of  General  Monk;  and  the 
passage  in  Love  for  Love,  'Though  marriage  makes  man 
and  wife  one  flesh,  it  leaves  them  two  fools,'  was  adapted 
from  Jonson's  £Man  and  wife  make  one  fool'.  Congreve 
had  acknowledged  the  latter  debt  in  his  Amendments  while 
saying  that  his  lines  were  mild  in  comparison  with  Jon- 
son's. Referring  to  the  reputation  of  Congr eve's  lines  for 
smoothness  he  quotes  from  the  prologue  to  the  Double 
Dealer,  'Let 's  have  a  fair  trial,  and  a  clear  sea,'  and  remarks, 
'There 's  a  line  for  you,  that  has  sailed  itself  into  a  clear 
sea  of  prose'.  The  writer  shows  genuine  wit  in  replying 
to  Congreve's  indignant  outburst,  'Nay,  if  there  be  im- 
modesty in  my  tragedy  too,  I  shall  never  write  anything 
modestly  while  I  have  a  being,'  answering  him  from  the 
tragedy,  'Poor  Will,  "what  do  the  damn'd  endure,  but  to 
despair"  '. 

The  advertisement  of  The  Stage  Condemned  on  Septem- 
ber 16  1  contains  a  catalogue  of  its  contents  which  would 
drive  away  all  but  the  most  ardent.  It  is  a  stupid  pam- 
phlet, in  clumsy  archaic  language.  The  church  fathers 
are  again  cited  against  plays,  as  are  the  old  divines  of  the 
Church  of  England.  In  particular,  Father  Caffaro's  defence 
of  the  stage  is  ponderously  refuted.  That  a  divine  should 
favour  such  an  instrument  of  evil  the  writer  finds  utterly 
scandalous. 

The  next  day,  Luttrell  noted  in  his  diary  that  'the 
archbishop  of  Canterbury  has  sent  his  thanks  to  Mr. 
Collier  for  writing  his  book  against  the  profaneness  of  the 

1  The  Flying  Post,  Tuesday,  September  13,  to  Thursday,  September  15,  1698. 
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stage'.  This  formal  recognition  by  the  church,  together 
with  the  pardon  granted  by  King  William,  re-established 
Collier  in  the  society  from  which  he  had  been  banned  by 
giving  absolution  to  Friend  and  Parkins. 

The  heat  of  the  controversy  burned  low  in  the  early 
fall  and  possibly  would  have  died  out  altogether  had  not 
Collier  revived  it.  On  November  10  appeared  his  Defence 
of  the  Short  View  of  the  Profaneness  and  Immorality  of 
the  English  Stage,  etc.  being  a  Reply  to  Mr.  Congreve"  s 
Amendments,  etc.  and  to  the  Vindication  of  the  Author  of 
the  Relapse.1  This  volume  bears  the  date  1699  on  the 
title-page,  which  was  customary  for  books  published  to- 
ward the  close  of  the  year.  In  his  address  to  the  reader 
Collier  states  that  his  reply  was  necessary  because  of  the 
charges  of  unfairness  and  misapplied  citations  made  against 
him,  and  that  'Mr.  Congreve  and  the  author  of  the  Relapse, 
being  the  most  eager  complainants,  and  principals  in  the 
dispute,  I  have  made  it  my  choice  to  satisfy  them'.  This 
Defence  is  an  unsuccessful  attempt  at  refutation,  it  is 
wordy  and  lacks  the  power  of  the  Short  View,  but  it 
brought  fuel  to  the  fire.  On  the  subject  of  profaneness 
Collier  sees  red  everywhere,  and  with  the  same  avidity 
finds  the  Scriptures  too  often  burlesqued.  This  amusing 
couplet  from  The  Old  Batchelor: 

And  Adam  sure  would  with  more  ease  abide 
The  bone  when  broken,  than  when  made  a  bride, 

he  ponderously  pronounces  'an  admirable  comment  on  the 
Old  and  New  Testament  and  the  office  of  matrimony  in 
the  Common  Prayer'.  Congreve  had  presumed  to  say 
of  his  comedies:  'The  moral  of  the  whole  is  generally 
summed  up  in  the  concluding  lines  of  the  poem,  and  put 
into  rhyme  that  it  may  be  easy  and  engaging  to  the 


1  The  Post  Man  for  Tuesday,  November  8,  to  Thursday,  November  io,  1698. 
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memory.'  Collier  calls  attention  to  these  lines  at  the  con- 
clusion of  The  Old  Batchelor: 

What  rugged  ways  attend  the  noon  of  life  ? 
Our  sun  declines  and  with  what  anxious  strife, 
What  pain  we  tug  that  galling  load,  a  wife! 

With  even  a  trace  of  humour  he  could  have  turned  several 
passages  as  unmoral  as  this  to  serve  his  purpose,  but  his 
comment  is  typical  of  his  mind  and  method :  'This  moral 
is  uncourtly,  and  vitious,  it  encourages  lewdness,  and  agrees 
extremely  well  with  the  fable.'  1  j  A  comparison  of  the 
sheer  wit  and  amusement  of  that  triplet  and  the  deadly 
seriousness  of  the  comment  upon  it  is  the  most  eloquent 
summary  of  this  controversy.  Each  illustrates,  in  brief, 
the  attitude  and  accomplishments  of  its  side  of  the  argu- 
ment. One  side  cares  not  what  it  says  so  long  as  it  be  said 
wittily;  the  other  side  means  only  too  seriously  what  it 
says  very  sombrely.  In  this  volume  Collier  renewed  his 
attack  on  the  existence  of  the  stage  and,  considering  the 
acclaim  of  church  and  state  upon  his  first  attempt,  perhaps 
was  confident  of  success.  Congreve  had  the  good  judge- 
ment to  take  no  notice  of  this  tract. 

The  last  stage-war  pamphlet  of  the  year  was  published 
December  6.2  It  is  entitled  Some  remarks  upon  Mr.  Collier's 
Defence  of  his  Short  View  of  the  English  Stage,  etc.  In 
vindication  of  Mr.  Congreve,  etc.  In  a  letter  to  a  Friend. 
The  writer,  evidently  an  admirer  of  Congreve,  has  little 
ability;  but  he  makes  one  interesting  observation:  'All 
my  acquaintance  that  discourse  this  matter,  are  convinced 
Mr.  Collier  has  a  particular  pique  against  Mr.  Congreve' 
because  he  had  written  'lines  that  mourn  the  Royal 

1  Regarding  the  comparative  popularity  of  Congreve's  first  two  comedies  he 
says:  'The  Double  Dealer  was  published  in  1694  and  stands  still  in  the  first 
edition;  but  the  Old  Batchelor  has  been  reprinted  long  since,  the  sixth  impression 
of  this  play  bearing  date  1697.'  Defence  of  Short  View,  p.  46. 

2  The  Post  Man  for  December  3-6,  1698. 
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Pastora ;  heroic  lines  that  sound  the  glory  of  our  monarch. 
From  this  sweet  poetry,  they  judge  his  gall  is  raised.'  This 
suggestion  appears  to  have  little  plausibility  except  for  the 
natural  opposition  between  a  staunch  whig  and  an  ardent 
non-juror.  This  pamphlet  is  the  last  in  which  Congreve 
is  mentioned. 

Bitter  personal  enmities  died  out  of  the  controversy 
with  the  year  1698,1  but  the  stage  war  dragged  on  for 
almost  thirty  years,  long  after  obscene  plays  had  ceased  to 
be  written.  No  dramatist  of  note  contributed  to  the 
controversy,  which  degenerated  into  a  harangue  over  the 
existence  of  the  stage  and  the  continued  baseness  of  plays. 
The  attack  of  1698  greatly  reduced  the  popularity  of  the 
stage  but  had  little  immediate  effect  upon  the  moral 
calibre  of  the  plays  performed.  Tom  Brown  wrote  on 
September  12,  1699,  that  both  theatrical  companies  had 
recourse  to  low  expedients  to  fill  their  houses,2  and  Wright 
in  his  His  tor  ia  Histrionic  a  (1699)  says  that  plays  could 
hardly  draw  an  audience  unless  some  'foreign  regale'  was 
announced  at  the  foot  of  the  bill.  Genest's  records  of  the 
plays  performed  and  the  announcements  of  new  editions 
in  the  newspapers  prove  that  many  of  the  most  offensive 
plays  were  revived  with  success  in  the  years  following  the 
Short  View,  while  the  new  plays  written  during  the  same 
period  were  not  greatly  chastened. 

The  Double  Dealer  was  the  first  of  Congreve's  comedies 
to  be  revived  after  the  Short  View.  On  March  4,  1699, 
Dryden  wrote  to  Mrs.  Steward:  'This  day  was  played  a 
revival  comedy  of  Mr.  Congreve's  called  The  Double 
Dealer,  which  was  never  very  taking.  In  the  play-bill  was 
printed — "Written  by  Mr.  Congreve ;  with  several  expres- 

1  Since  this  stage  controversy  has  not  been  studied  in  detail,  a  special  biblio- 
graphy has  been  added  in  the  appendix  of  the  principal  tracts  from  the  Short  View 
until  the  end  of  Congreve's  life,  together  with  some  notes  on  their  contents. 

2  Reported  by  Genest,  Some  Account  of  the  English  Stage,  ii.  178. 
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sions  omitted. "  What  kind  of  expressions  these  were  you 
may  easily  guess,  if  you  have  seen  the  Monday's  Gazette, 
wherein  is  the  King's  order  for  the  reformation  of  the 
stage:  but  the  printing  of  an  author's  name  in  a  play-bill 
is  a  new  manner  of  proceeding  at  least  in  England.'  The 
Gazette  mentioned  is  for  Monday,  February  27,  1699,  and 
contains  an  order  from  the  King's  Chamberlain  to  both 
play-houses:  'that  you  do  not  hereafter  presume  to  act 
anything  in  any  play,  contrary  to  religion  and  good  man- 
ners as  you  shall  answer  it  at  your  utmost  peril.'  The 
selection  of  The  Double  Dealer,  with  any  number  of 
expressions  omitted,  within  a  week  after  this  proclama- 
tion indicates  that  Congreve's  house  did  not  take  it  too 
seriously. 

As  the  stage  controversy  cooled  down  several  factors 
became  clear.  The  Short  View  had  only  accelerated 
tendencies  existing  long  before  it  appeared.  The  licence 
of  the  stage  had  been  undermining  its  popularity  for  , 
years.  Congreve  and  other  writers  frowned  upon  the 
taste  of  the  people  which  was  turning  to  ballad  operas 
and  tragedies  in  which  sentiment  prevails,  however  thickly 
veiled.  The  popular  taste  was  extremely  varied  between 
1695  and  1 7 10  because  it  was  in  a  state  of  transition.  The 
witty  indency  of  Love  for  Love  and  the  sickly  sentiment  of 
Love's  Last  Shift  upheld  the  two  rival  houses  in  the  same 
year.  Neither  house  could  be  called  successful  despite  the 
enthusiasm  shown  for  a  few  individual  plays.  The  public 
were  not  as  interested  in  the*  playhouses  as  they  had  been 
because  the  bill  of  fare  offered  had  not  adjusted  itself  to 
their  palate.  The  managers  became  frantic  in  their  efforts 
to  please  because  they  could  not  determine  what  the 
public  wanted.  It  is  very  doubtful  if  the  public  knew 
what  it  wanted,  but  a  plausible  theory  might  be  postu- 
lated. With  the  death  of  King  Charles  II  in  1685  sex 
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intrigue  lost  its  most  valiant  champion,  and  as  the  glamour 
of  such  intrigue  gradually  diminished,  an  improved  tone 
crept  into  the  life  of  London.  When  the  inspiring  source 
of  licence,  gaiety,  and  recklessness  was  gone,  a  contrary 
tendency  toward  morality,  sanity,  and  refinement  of  feeling 
began  to  be  felt.  The  change  was  almost  imperceptible 
from  year  to  year,  but  it  extended  new  roots  into  the  life 
of  the  town  with  every  passing  day.  It  expressed  itself 
in  its  choice  of  entertainment,  but  the  dramatists  were 
unable  to  see  what  was  so  close  to  them.  While  the 
dramatic  power  of  Love  for  Love  has  insured  its  constant 
popularity  since  its  first  appearance,  so  altogether  anaemic 
a  performance  as  Lovers  Last  Shift  could  only  please  the 
taste  of  an  essentially  sentimental  audience.  This  comedy 
was  seldom  performed  and  never  successful  outside  of  the 
period  which  inspired  it.  Therefore,  we  can  only  conclude 
that  it  reflects  the  specific  taste  of  1695  far  more  accurately 
than  does  Love  for  Love.  The  only  immediate  effects  of 
the  Short  View  were  to  purify  the  language  of  the  old 
plays  and  to  speed  the  parting  guests  of  the  theatre;  it 
merely  persuaded  more  people  to  act  in  accordance  with 
what  they  already  felt,  that  most  performances  did  not 
please  them.  The  antidote,  sentimental  comedy,  that 
would  lure  the  populace  back  to  the  theatre  because  it 
expressed  their  new  outlook,  was  not  consciously  discovered 
to  fill  the  requirement  for  some  years  after  the  Short  V ieui. 
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Chapter  Ten 
THE  WAY  OF  THE  WORLD 

IN  a  sense,  Congreve  expressed  his  attitude  to  Collier  in 
the  mere  writing  of  his  last  and  greatest  comedy,  The 
Way  of  the  World,  It  appeared  nearly  two  years  after  the 
Short  V iezv,  and  is  neither  sentimental  nor  moral.  With  a 
fine  disregard  of  the  stupefying  forces  of  conventional 
morality,  Congreve  has  given  in  this  comedy  the  mature 
and  final  expression  of  the  Cavalier  attitude.  It  is  seen  to 
be  less  reckless  and  insubstantial  than  it  was  during  the 
period  of  Etherege  or  the  earlier  lyrists,  and  has  become 
a  rational  philosophy  of  life.  During  the  five  years  since 
his  last  comedy  Congreve  has  immeasurably  deepened  his 
knowledge  of  human  life.  He  is  more  deliberate,  more 
sentient,  more  doubtful  even  of  the  desirability  of  im- 
proving life.  In  The  Double  Dealer  he  attacked  the  stupidity 
and  affectation  of  life  with  the  fierce  impetuosity  of  youth. 
His  very  intensity  implied  that  the  forces  of  darkness  could 
be  overcome.  His  next  comedy  was  intended  to  amuse, 
and  its  appeal  was  to  minds  less  aware  of  the  rarer  aspects 
of  life.  In  his  last  comedy  he  returns  to  a  highly  intelligent 
view  of  life.  It  has  many  sallies  of  broad  humour  to  amuse 
the  novitiate,  but  its  essence  appeals  only  to  the  most 
cultured  minds.  No  one  was  more  aware  than  Congreve 
how  rare  are  these  minds,  but  before  leaving  the  field  of 
drama  he  felt  it  to  be  his  pleasant  duty  to  express  to  these 
cultivated  persons  his  final  token  of  esteem.  In  it  his 
sensitive  spirit  speaks  to  minds  attuned  with  his.  It  is  a 
fine  compliment  to  one's  self  to  enjoy  The  Way  of  the 
Worlds  for  it  is  a  work  of  purest  ray  serene. 

Congreve  spent  part  of  the  summer  of  1699  at  the 
country  place  of  the  Right  Honorable  Ralph,  Earl  of 
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Montague,  afterwards  first  Duke,  and  during  this  visit  he 
was  inspired  to  write  his  last  comedy.  In  dedicating  it  to 
his  recent  host,  he  says  very  gallantly  that  'any  turn  of 
style  or  expression  more  correct'  it  may  contain  is  due  to 
the  brilliant  conversation  of  the  Earl  and  his  guests,  for 
'it  was  immediately  after  (my  return)  that  this  comedy  was 
written'.  This  statement  is  significant,  as  it  limits  the  time 
in  which  this  most  brilliant  of  comedies  was  written  to  an 
amazingly  short  period.  It  is  quite  certain  that  he  did  not 
return  to  town  before  early  September,  and  we  know  that 
he  was  too  ill  with  gout  after  November  7  to  do  any 
writing;  so  during  this  interval  of  two  months  he  wrote 
The  Way  of  the  World.  Such  continuous  and  intense 
application  as  this  required  is  probably  typical  of  his 
method  in  writing  comedies.  When  sufficient  incentive 
had  overcome  his  natural  indolence  the  fever  of  creation 
never  left  him  until  his  task  was  completed.  His  style 
reflects  a  mood  of  intense  excitement.  The  glittering 
epigrams  lighting  his  comedies  were  forged  only  at  white 
heat. 

Possibly  the  strain  overtaxed  his  poor  health,  for  Dryden 
wrote  to  Mrs.  Steward  on  November  7  that  Congreve  was 
ill  with  the  gout  at  Barnett  Wells.  The  following  month 
Addison  wrote  to  him  from  Blois :  'I  was  very  sorry  to  hear 
in  your  last  letter  that  you  were  so  terribly  afflicted  with 
the  gout,  though  for  your  comfort  I  believe  you  are  the 
first  English  poet  that  has  been  complimented  with  the 
distemper.'  Addison's  letter  is  an  epistolary  essay  on 
gardening.  He  describes  and  compares  the  gardens  at 
Fontainebleau  and  Versailles,  and  expresses  his  preference 
for  the  freedom  and  naturalness  of  Fontainebleau  to  the 
excessive  art  of  Versailles.  Addison  is  said  to  have  owed 
his  start  in  politics  to  Congreve,  who  introduced  him  to 
Charles  Montague. 
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The  Way  of  the  World  must  have  been  ready  for  the 
theatre  before  Congreve's  illness,  because  it  was  produced 
at  Lincoln's-Inn-Fields  probably  in  the  first  week  of 
March,  1700.  As  might  be  expected,  it  was  not  an  im- 
mediate success.  On  March  12,  Dryden  wrote  to  Mrs. 
Steward:  'Congreve's  new  play  has  had  but  moderate 
success,  though  it  deserves  much  better.'  Another  letter 
of  the  same  date  from  Lady  Marrow  to  Arthur  Kay  men- 
tions the  faults  found  with  it :  '  The  Way  of  the  W orld, 
Congreve's  new  play,  doth  not  answer  expectation,  there 
being  no  plot  in  it,  but  many  witty  things  to  ridicule  the 
Chocolate  House  and  the  fantastical  part  of  the  world.'1 
The  comedy  has  plot,  but  it  is  obscure  and  teasingly 
intricate.  Much  of  the  action  is  narrated  rather  than 
dramatized.  It  is  not  unfolded  progressively,  but  in  com- 
pact bits  separated  by  long  stretches  of  dialogue  justified 
only  by  its  brilliance.  As  in  Love  for  Love,  all  of  the  principal 
characters  are  related  or  about  to  become  so.  This  device 
gives  an  artificial  unity  to  the  group,  but  keeping  the 
relationship  clear  imposes  unnecessary  strain  upon  the 
attention  of  the  audience.  The  scintillating  dialogue  and 
restless  energy  of  the  characters  attract  attention  to  them- 
selves and  away  from  the  plot,  but  to  convince  oneself 
that  the  comedy  has  intricate  plot  one  should  try  to 
narrate  it  in  as  few  words  as  possible.  Such  a  condensation 
would  run  about  as  follows:  Mirabell  is  in  love  with 
Millamant,  niece  and  ward  of  Lady  Wishfort,  who  intends 
that  she  shall  marry  her  nephew  Sir  Wilfull  Witwoud,  a 
country  squire.  In  order  to  disguise  his  love  for  Millamant, 
Mirabell  affects  a  fondness  for  Lady  Wishfort,  who  dis- 
covers his  duplicity  and  is  highly  incensed.  When  cajolery 
fails  to  win  her  favour,  Mirabell  plays  a  prank  on  her 
which,  if  publicly  known,  would  make  her  the  laughing- 

1  Historical  Manuscripts  Commission,  Dartmouth,  iii.  145. 
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stock  of  the  town.  To  secure  complete  secrecy  and  safe- 
guard Lady  Wishfort,  he  has  his  man  Waitwell  marry  her 
maid  Foible,  and  then  court  Lady  Wishfort  in  the  guise  of 
Sir  Rowland.  Mrs.  Marwood,  jealous  of  MirabelPs  love 
for  Millamant,  had  previously  disclosed  his  false  pretences 
to  Lady  Wishfort,  and  now  informs  her  of  this  trick  also. 
Fainall,  a  rakish  acquaintance  of  Mirabell,  married  Lady 
Wishfort's  daughter,  formerly  a  mistress  of  Mirabell,  in 
order  to  secure  her  fortune.  Mrs.  Marwood,  FainalPs 
mistress,  advises  him  that  he  may  secure  all  of  Lady  Wish- 
fort's  fortune,  including  the  amount  held  in  trust  for 
Millamant,  by  threatening  to  expose  her  daughter,  his 
wife,  as  an  immoral  character.  As  he  is  making  his  accusa- 
tion before  the  assembled  characters,  Mincing  and  Foible, 
maids  to  Millamant  and  Lady  Wishfort,  give  evidence  of 
the  relation  between  Mrs.  Marwood  and  Fainall.  He  is 
enraged,  and  swears  to  publish  his  wife's  scandal  if  her 
fortune  is  not  assigned  to  him.  Mirabell  offers  to  help 
Lady  Wishfort  out  of  this  dilemma,  and  she  promises  him 
her  niece  Millamant.  Thereupon,  he  produces  a  will, 
sworn  to  by  Witwoud  and  Petulant,  two  fops  who  could 
write  their  names  but  read  little;  this  will  was  made  by 
Lady  Wishfort's  daughter  before  she  married  Fainall,  and 
conveys  all  of  her  property  in  trust  to  her  friend  Mirabell. 
Thus,  she  and  Lady  Wishfort  are  safeguarded,  Fainall  and 
Mrs.  Marwood  are  thwarted,  and  Mirabell  and  Millamant 
are  to  be  married. 

In  accordance  with  his  usual  custom  Congreve  attacks 
this  plot  close  to  the  climax,  and  the  action  of  the  play  is 
condensed  into  one  day,  although  the  events  would 
normally  have  occupied  at  least  a.week.  Congreve  practised 
this  classic  economy  of  time  consistently,  even  at  the 
expense  of  reality.  The  setting  of  the  first  act  is  a  chocolate- 
house,  enabling  the  men  to  display  their  wit  and  deferring 
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the  entrance  of  the  ladies  until  the  second  act.  In  all  four 
comedies  the  first  act  belongs  to  the  men,  who  talk  about 
the  ladies  and  so  arouse  the  curiosity  of  the  audience  to 
a  state  of  suspense.1  The  second  act  is  in  St.  James  Park 
and  follows  the  first  immediately  in  point  of  time.  When 
Mirabell  and  Fainall  leave  the  chocolate-house  they  take 
their  morning  walk  in  the  park,  where  they  meet  Mrs. 
Fainall  and  Mrs.  Marwood,  and  separate  into  couples— 
Mirabell  with  Mrs.  Fainall,  and  Fainall  with  Mrs.  Mar- 
wood.  The  conversation  of  these  four  is  as  sombre  as  any 
to  be  found  in  comic  drama.  The  two  couples  are  admirable 
foils  for  one  another:  the  first  is  as  frank  and  honest  as  the 
second  is  false  and  deceitful.  Contrast  is  also  used  with 
striking  effect  in  the  dramatic  entrance  of  Millamant. 
The  dull  clouds  of  intrigue  roll  away  and  the  stage  is 
flooded  with  the  clear  sunlight  of  her  presence.  The 
settings  of  the  last  three  acts  are  in  various  rooms  of  Lady 
Wishfort's  house.  The  plot  moves  slowly  and  intermit- 
tently in  the  third  and  fourth  acts,  but  as  in  Congreve's 
first  two  plays,  its  temp  is  suddenly  accelerated  in  the 
last  act.  Suspense  becomes  intense.  The  separate  intrigues 
gradually  converge  and  meet  at  the  point  when  the  un- 
suspected will  is  produced.   This  old  device  was  never 
used  with  finer  dramatic  effect  than  in  the  solution  of  this 
play.  Mirabell  is  a  dependable  character  in  whom  such  a 
trust  might  be  safely  placed,  and  Petulant  and  Witwoud 
were  perfect  witnesses,  for  they  were  unable  to  read 
the  will. 

Since  a  dramatist  illustrates  his  own  attitude  to  Hie 
through  his  deliberate  choice  of  plot,  one  might  expect 
this  final  play  to  express  some  elements  of  Congreve's 
philosophy.  This  comedy  he  wrote  to  please  himself,  as 

1  Only  Lady  Touchwood  and  Mrs.  Frail,  on  pleasure  bent,  intrude  in  opening 
acts. 
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the  consumate  expression  of  his  art,  for  he  stated  in  the 
dedication,  'but  little  of  it  was  prepared  for  that  general 
taste  which  seems  now  to  be  predominant  in  the  pallats  of 
our  audience'.  Therefore  we  shall  find  in  it,  more  than  in 
any  of  his  other  plays,  an  expression  of  his  own  conception 
of  life.  His  primary  plea  is  for  sincerity,  both  with  one's 
self  and  in  one's  relations  with  others.  Mirabell  is  far  from 
perfect,  but  he  is  respected  for  his  honesty.  His  two  lapses 
from  this  virtue,  a  pretended  affection  for  Lady  Wishfort 
and  his  plan  of  petty  blackmail  to  get  her  within  his  power, 
are  both  discovered  and  would  have  operated  against  him 
had  it  not  been  for  the  sincerity  of  his  relation  with  Lady 
Wishfort's  daughter  before  her  marriage  to  Fainall.  Had 
he  pretended  love  for  her  she  would  not  have  forgiven 
him;  as  it  was  she  had  more  faith  in  him  than  in  her 
fortune-hunting  husband,  and  through  her  will  assigned 
;her  fortune  to  Mirabell  in  trust.  Those  who  would  deceive 
'  others  should  be  exposed,  as  Fainall  and  Mrs.  Marwood 
are  exposed  by  Mincing  and  Foible.  Affectation  and 
pretence  are  satirized  in  Witwoud  and  Petulant.  The 
relation  between  the  sexes  should  be  honest.  Before 
marriage  when  one  has  no  personal  obligation  his  activities 
are  his  own  affair.  The  relation  of  lover  and  mistress 
should  be  definitely  understood,  as  it  had  been  between 
Mirabell  and  Lady  Wishfort's  daughter.  Such  a  relation- 
ship as  theirs  and  that  of  Fainall  and  Mrs.  Marwood  is 
shown  to  be  unstable,  to  lack  the  rich  heritage  of  accumu- 
lated memories  possible  only  to  husband  and  wife,  and  to 
bring  more  pain  through  jealousy,  anxiety,  and  unequal 
attachment,  than  pleasure  and  happiness.  Marriage 
should  result  from  profound  mutual  love  and  the  sincere 
conviction,  after  due  reflection,  that  both  parties  will  be 
happier  when  united.  Husband  and  wife  are  expected  to 
be  absolutely  faithful  to  one  another,  for  the  essence  of 
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jthe  relationship,  its  spiritual  unity  and  sanctity,  are 
'  destroyed  by  infidelity.  In  his  three  earlier  comedies 
Congreve  had  attacked  the  infidelity  of  married  women; 
in  this  one  he  exposes  the  unfaithfulness  of  a  married  man. 
Despite  the  wit  of  Millamant's  famous  marriage  provisos, 
they  have  a  serious  purpose.  Before  assuming  the  obliga- 
tions of  marriage  she  would  be  assured  of  sufficient  personal 
liberty  after  it.  To  retain  the  fine  edge  of  happiness  both 
parties  must  retain  their  individuality.  Undue  familiarity 
makes  the  relationship  commonplace  and  kills  romance. 
The  very  atmosphere  of  this  comedy  reflects  Congreve's 
conception  of  life,  which  is  basically  serious  and  thoughtful, 
but  outwardly  witty  and  debonair.  It  is  a  fine  art  to  be  at 
once  reserved  and  yet  convey  the  impression  of  being 
entirely  unreserved.  This  is  not  deception,  but  a  necessary 
guard  to  protect  the  sanctity  of  one's  individual  being. 

The  plot  of  The  Way  of  the  World  appears  wholly 
original.  Many  suggestions  have  been  made  as  to  possible 
sources,  but  none  are  altogether  convincing.  Davies  con- 
tended that  the  first  scene  of  Act  V,  in  which  Lady  Wish- 
fort  is  soundly  berating  Foible,  was  taken  from  the  opening 
scene  of  The  Alchemist.  He  goes  so  far  as  to  say,  'they  are 
the  closest  resemblance  that  can  be  found  in  any  dramatic  / 
writings'.  But  a  comparison  proves  this  to  be  exaggerated^^/ 
and  the  slight  similarity  was  likely  accidental.  Summers 
points  out  that  Millamant  is  somewhat  like  Melantha  in 
Dryden's  Marriage  d- la-Mode,  but  adds  that  the  earlier 
heroine  has  'affectations  which  would  be  too  pronounced 
for  the  more  rarified  atmosphere  of  the  later  play'.  Two 
possible  sources  have  been  advanced  for  the  incomparable 
marriage  provisos.  Archer  believes  that  a  scene  between 
Merryman  and  Thisbe  in  Act  III  of  Sedley's  Eunuchus 
furnished  Congreve  with  the  germ  idea  for  the  compact; 
and  Schelling  suggests  that  the  mock  articles  of  agreement 
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between  Florizel  and  Celadon  in  Dryden's  Secret  Love,  or 
the  Maiden  Queen,  may  have  been  the  source.  The  small 
resemblance  between  these  suggested  sources  and  similar 
passages  in  The  Way  of  the  World  serves  chiefly  to  illustrate 
the  originality  of  this  comedy. 

The  characters  of  this  comedy  admirably  illustrate  the 
theory  Congreve  propounded  in  his  essay  Concerning 
Humour  in  Comedy  in  which  he  said:  'Nor  is  it  only  re- 
quisite to  distinguish  what  Humour  shall  be  diverting, 
but  also  how  much  of  it,  what  part  to  shew  in  Light,  and 
what  to  cast  in  Shades;  how  to  set  it  off  by  preparatory 
Scenes,  and  by  opposing  other  Humours  to  it  in  the  same 
^  Scene.'  He  constantly  employs  contrasting  characters  to 
heighten  the  effect  of  one  another.  Mirabell,  serious, 
intelligent,  and  dependable,  is  opposed  to  Fainall,  who  is 
frivolous,  shallow,  and  variable.  Mrs.  Fainall  is  self- 
sacrificing,  sincere,  and  constant,  while  Mrs.  Marwood  is 
grasping,  simulating,  and  fickle.  The  grossness  and  vitu- 
perance  of  Lady  Wishfort  are  contrasted  with  the  ultra- 
refinement  and  delicacy  of  Millamant.  Even  two  fops  are 
presented  as  foils  to  one  another:  Witwoud  always  com- 
plaisant and  gracious,  and  Petulant  easily  ruffled  and  blunt. 
This  opposition  of  qualities  was  carried  to  excess  in  the 
proposed  union  of  Millamant  and  Sir  Wilfull,  'that  super- 
annuated lubber',  as  she  calls  him. 

That  immortal  pair,  Mirabell  and  Millamant,  deserve 
special  mention.  Among  the  brilliant  superhumans  of 
comic  drama  what  couple  can  be  placed  beside  these 
except  Benedict  and  Beatrice.  As  in  Shakespeare's  comedy, 
the  lady  is  the  more  volatile  spirit.  The  only  time  we  see 
Millamant  serious  is  when  she  is  confronted  by  the  problem 
of  how  she  may  retain  her  personal  liberty  and  become 
married.  She  loves  Mirabell  devotedly,  but  always  she 
would  have  him  pursue  her.  She  is  the  very  essence  of 
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I  elusive  femininity,  and  only  her  great  love  overcomes  the 
fear  that  marriage  may  endanger  her  individuality  and 
freedom:  'My  dear  liberty,  shall  I  leave  thee  ?  my  faithful 

'  solitude,  my  darling  contemplation,  must  I  bid  you  then 
adieu  ?    Ay-h  adieu— my  morning  thoughts,  agreeable 
wakings,  indolent  slumbers .  .  .'  Congreve  never  surpassed 
the  subtle  understanding  of  a  sensitive  spirit  compressed 
within  these  few  lines.  Her  love  for  Mirabell  is  filled  with 
admiration  and  respect  for  his  superior  qualities,  but  he, 
like  all  true  lovers,  misinterprets  her  conduct  on  the  cabal 
night  at  Lady  Wishforts.  He  tells  Fainall:  'At  last  the 
good  old  lady  broke  through  her  painful  taciturnity  with 
an  invective  against  long  visits.  I  would  not  have  under- 
stood her,  but  Millamant  joining  in  the  argument,  I  rose, 
and.  with  a  constrained  smile,  told  her  I  thought  nothing 
was  so  easy  as  to  know  when  a  visit  began  to  be  trouble- 
some. She  reddened,  and  I  withdrew,  without  expecting 
her  reply.'  Millamant  realized  that  in  this  group  of  petty 
gossipers  bent  on  ruining  reputations,  his  sincerity  and 
fair  dealing  would  demean  itself  by  remaining  silent  and 
ruin  the  evening  for  the  others  by  imposing  constraint 
upon  them.  It  is  a  small  point,  but  clearly  illustrates  her 
attitude  towards  him.  Her  lightness  and  gaiety  become 
brighter  because  he  is  fundamentally  serious.  Mirabell  is 
a  notable  improvement  in  the  ideal  of  the  fine  gentleman, 
for  in  addition  to  being  thoroughly  trustworthy  and 
honourable,  he  is  the  most  intelligent  man  in  the  comedy 
of  manners.  He  attempts  to  analyse  his  passion  and  its 
object,  yet  continues  to  adore  in  spite  of  insuperable  diffi- 
culties. He  confides  to  Fainall,  in  one  of  the  finest  speeches 
of  the  play,  that  he  is : 

'for  a  discerning  man  somewhat  too  passionate  a  lover;  for  I  like 
her  with  all  her  faults ;  nay,  like  her  for  her  faults.  Her  follies  are  so 
natural,  or  so  artful,  that  they  become  her;  and  those  affectations 
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which  in  another  woman  would  be  odious,  serve  but  to  make  her 
more  agreeable.  I'll  tell  thee,  Fainall,  she  once  used  me  with  that 
insolence,  that  in  revenge  I  took  her  to  pieces;  sifted  her,  and 
separated  her  failings;  I  studied  'em,  and  got  'em  by  rote.  The 
catalogue  was  so  large,  that  I  was  not  without  hopes  one  day  or 
•other  to  hate  her  heartily:  to  which  end  I  so  used  myself  to  think  of 
'em,  that  at  length,  contrary  to  my  design  and  expectation,  they 
gave  me  every  hour  less  and  less  disturbance;  till  in  a  few  days  it 
became  habitual  to  me  to  remember  'em  without  being  displeased. 
They  are  now  grown  as  familiar  to  me  as  my  own  frailties ;  and  in 
all  probability,  in  a  little  while  longer,  I  shall  like  'em  as  well.' 

This  clear  analysis  Mirabell  is  able  to  conduct  when  he  is 
away  from  MilLamant.  With  her  he  is  very  grave  and 
aphoristic,  and  she  rallies  him  delightfully:  'Sententious 
Mirabel, — Prithee,  don't  look  with  that  violent  and 
inflexible  wise  face,  like  Solomon  at  the  dividing  of  the 
child  in  an  old  tapestry  hanging.'  She  has  the  counter- 
poise necessary  for  stability  in  their  union.  Upon  leaving 
she  bids  him  think  of  her — she  vanishes  and  he  says  to 
himself: 

'Think  of  you  ?  to  think  of  a  whirlwind,  though  'twere  in  a  whirl- 
wind, were  a  case  of  more  steady  contemplation;  a  very  tranquillity 
of  mind  and  mansion.  A  fellow  that  lives  in  a  windmill,  has  not  a 
more  whimsical  dwelling  than  the  heart  of  a  man  that  is  lodged  in 
a  woman.  There  is  no  point  of  the  compass  to  which  they  cannot 
turn,  and  by  which  they  are  not  turned;  and  by  one  as  well  as 
another;  for  motion,  not  method  is  their  occupation.  To  know 
this,  and  yet  continue  to  be  in  love,  is  to  be  made  wise  from  the 
dictates  of  reason,  and  yet  persevere  to  play  the  fool  by  the  force 
of  instinct.' 

This  is  the  ultimate  value  of  analytical  reflection  applied 
to  love  and  the  ways  of  woman.  Congreve  perceives  that 
there  are  depths  in  human  relationships  in  which  it  is  safer 
to  trust  the  instincts,  the  accumulated  wisdom  of  the  ages, 
than  even  the  finest  individual  mind;  he  never  doubts  that 
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this  union  is  a  power  greater  than  its  parts.  Millamant  is 
the  bride  of  the  dramatist's  mind  whom  he  may  woo  in 
ithe  spirit  because  she  had  not  appeared  in  the  flesh.  This 
immortal  pair  represent  his  ideal  of  marriage,  which  he 
tells  us  in  no  uncertain  terms  is  the  nearest  approach  to 
the  ideal  of  human  happiness.1 

Congreve's  theory  of  creating  characters  is  further 
exemplified  in  this  comedy.  In  his  essay  Concerning 
Humour  in  Comedy  he  said : 

'I  don't  say  but  that  very  entertaining  and  useful  Characters,  and 
proper  for  Comedy,  may  be  drawn  from  Affectations,  ...  but  I 
would  not  have  such  imposed  on  the  world  for  Humour,  nor 
esteemed  of  Equal  value  with  it.  It  were  perhaps,  the  Work  of  a 
long  Life  to  make  one  Comedy  true  in  all  its  parts,  and  to  give 
every  Character  in  it  a  True  and  Distinct  Humour.  Therefore, 
every  Poet  must  be  beholding  to  other  helps,  to  make  out  his 
Number  of  ridiculous  Characters.' 

Of  the  twelve  characters  in  this  comedy  only  two  are 
drawn  from  affectations;  the  others  are  all  characters  of 
humour  raised  to  the  realm  of  individuality.  Millamant 
occasionally  gives  evidence  of  slight  affectation,  but  usually 
it  is  the  fanciful  expression  of  an  inherent  trait  and  so  is 
natural  to  her.  Witwoud  and  Petulant  are  always  affected. 
The  latter  assumes  a  morose  and  sullen  attitude  and  pre- 
tends that  such  is  his  humour  or  natural  inclination. 
Congreve  has  him  use  the  term  itself:  'I  have  a  humour 
to  be  cruel' ;  and  again,  'Condition,  condition 's  a  dried 
fig,  if  I  am  not  in  humour'.  Petulant  is  a  relatively  simple 
fellow  compared  with  Witwoud,  a  pretender  to  wit  who 
baffled  even  Pope  when  he  wrote  the  well-known  line, 
'Tell  me  if  Congreve's  fools  are  fools  indeed  ?'  In  the 
dedication  Congreve  gave  his  opinion  of  the  obvious  fools 

1  For  some  unaccountable  reason  Thackeray  could  not  see  the  real  love  unlying 
the  wit,  and  referred  to  this  aspect  of  the  play  as  'a  weary  feast,  that  banquet  of 
wit  where  no  love  is'. 
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which  Pope  had  in  mind,  and  stated  his  conception  of 
these  two : 

'Those  characters  which  are  meant  to  be  ridiculed  in  most  of  our 
comedies,  are  of  fools  so  gross,  that,  in  my  humble  opinion,  they 
should  rather  disturb  than  divert  the  well-natured  and  reflecting 
part  of  an  audience;  they  are  rather  objects  of  charity  than  con- 
tempt ;  and  instead  of  moving  our  mirth,  they  ought  very  often  to 
excite  our  compassion. 

'This  reflection  moved  me  to  design  some  characters  which 
should  appear  ridiculous,  not  so  much  through  a  natural  folly 
(which  is  incorrigible,  and  therefore  not  proper  for  the  stage)  as 
through  an  affected  wit;  a  wit,  which  at  the  same  time  that  it  is 
affected,  is  also  false.  As  there  is  some  difficulty  in  the  formation 
of  a  character  of  this  nature,  so  there  is  some  hazard  which  attends 
the  progress  of  its  success  upon  the  stage;  for  many  come  to  a  play 
so  overcharged  with  criticism,  that  they  very  often  let  fly  their 
censure,  when  through  their  rashness  they  have  mistaken  their 
aim.  This  I  had  occasion  lately  to  observe;  for  this  play  had  been 
acted  two  or  three  days,  before  some  of  these  hasty  judges  could 
find  the  leisure  to  distinguish  betwixt  the  character  of  a  Witwoud 
and  a  Truewit.' 

Witwoud  aims  to  be  witty  and  therefore  his  forced  effort 
is  false  wit.  In  contrast  with  the  spontaneous  expression 
of  an  acute  mind,  which  is  real  wit,  his  speeches  are  mostly 
tags  and  patches  of  wit  then  current  which  he  parades  as 
his  own.  In  particular  he  embodies  a  satire  upon  the  most 
prevailing  type  of  wit  practised  by  the  Restoration  drama- 
tists, the  similitude.  Comparisons  are  an  obsession  with 
him.  Millamant  can  finally  bear  them  no  longer  and  says: 
'Dear  Mr.  Witwoud,  truce  with  your  similitudes;  for  I'm 
as  sick  of  'em — ',  she  has  heard  so  many  that  she  is  almost 
betrayed  into  committing  the  offence  herself.  Petulant 
and  Witwoud  are  refinements  of  the  most  popular  type 
character,  the  fop.  They  and  Lady  Wishfort  and  Sir 
Wilfull  are  concessions  to  the  public  taste  and  afford  a 
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contrast  to  the  upper-class  characters.  The  latter  two  are 
of  a  low  broad  humour :  all  that  they  do  and  say  is  natural 
to  them.  Lady  Wishfort's  continuous  flow  of  billingsgate 
and  the  sphere  of  life  from  which  the  vivid  details  of  her 
speech  are  drawn,  ally  her  more  closely  with  the  fishwives 
of  Aldersgate  Market  than  with  the  fashionable  group  of 
Covent  Garden.  Her  errors  in  diction,  which  mark  her 
as  the  model  of  Mrs.  Malaprop,  are  more  subtle  and 
natural  than  those  committed  by  that  illiterate  pretender 
to  wisdom,  for  hers  are  chiefly  committed  when  she  is 
flustered  by  the  presence  of  Sir  Rowland.  Her  nephew, 
Sir  Wilfull,  is  a  combination  of  country  bumpkin  and 
middle-aged  Silenus,  an  uncouth,  good-natured  lumbering 
fellow,  easily  abashed  by  the  finesse  of  Millamant.  The 
other  characters  of  the  play  are  faithful  portraits  of  Con- 
gr eve's  own  social  group.  Even  Waitwell  is  a  perfect  like- 
ness of  the  proprietary  egocentric  male  of  the  servant  class. 

The  Way  of  the  World  did  not  present  the  variety  of 
opportunities  for  brilliant  individual  acting  afforded  by 
Love  for  Love,  but  the  members  of  the  cast  appear  to  have 
been  better  suited  to  their  parts.  Except  for  the  loss  of 
Dogget,  Sandford,  and  Mrs.  AylifTe,  every  other  actor 
and  actress  of  note  who  had  appeared  in  the  former  comedy 
was  in  this  one.  The  uniformity  in  the  casts  of  Congreve's 
five  plays  performed  during  seven  years  is  remarkable. 
The  four  principal  actresses  in  The  Way  of  the  World  had 
also  been  in  The  Old  Batchelor.  Mrs.  Bracegirdle  as  Milla- 
mant, Congreve's  supreme  tribute  to  her,  is  the  only 
member  of  the  cast  of  whose  acting  we  have  any  account. 
Downes,  the  prompter  at  Drury  Lane,  said  of  the  comedy 
and  her :  6  'Twas  curiously  acted ;  Madame  Bracegirdle 
performing  her  Part  so  exactly  and  just,  gain'd  the  applause 
of  Court  and  City.'1  Mrs.  Barry  had  her  usual  libertine 

1  Roscius  Anglicanus  (edition  of  1789),  p.  61. 
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part  in  Mrs.  Marwood,  which  she  likely  preferred  to  the 
more  striking  but  vulgar  Lady  Wishfort,  acted  by  Mrs. 
Leigh.  Mrs.  Bowman  was  Mrs.  Fainall,  and  the  parts  of 
the  two  waiting-women,  Foible  and  Mincing,  were  acted 
by  Mrs.  Willis  and  Mrs.  Prince.  The  actors  were  admirably 
suited  to  their  roles.  Betterton,  declining  in  years,  took 
the  part  of  Fainall,  and  relinquished  Mirabell  to  Ver- 
bruggen,  who  was  perfectly  adapted  to  it.  The  difficult 
part  of  Witwoud  was  performed  by  Bowen.  The  vigour, 
rotundity,  and  impassive  countenance  of  Underhill  were 
invaluable  assets  in  his  acting  of  Sir  Wilful.  Bowman  was 
Petulant,  and  Bright,  Waitwell. 

A  story  has  persisted  that  when  The  Way  of  the  World 
was  not  well  received  the  first  night,  Congreve  came  upon 
the  stage  in  disappointment  and  anger,  and  said  that  he 
'desired  the  audience  to  save  themselves  the  trouble  of 
showing  their  dislike,  for  he  never  intended  to  write  again 
for  the  theatre,  nor  submit  his  works  again  to  the  censure 
of  impotent  critics'.1  Hartley  Coleridge  says  that  the 
story  originated  in  Theophilus  Cibber's  Lives  of  the  Poets 
and  is  undoubtedly  apocryphal.  Dr.  Campbell  in  the 
Biographia  Britannica  cites  this  anecdote  from  Cibber 
but  disclaims  it  as  unlike  Congreve.  The  dedication  of  this 
play,  written  within  the  two  weeks  following  its  produc- 
tion, shows  that  Congreve  was  then  entirely  composed  and 
far  from  feeling  any  bitterness. 

There  is  no  evidence  that  the  first  production  of  The 
Way  of  the  World  was  the  failure  that  some  writers  have 
supposed  it  to  be.  These  historians  have  exaggerated  this 
play's  lack  of  popularity  as  the  cause  of  Congreve's  subse- 
quent retirement  from  the  stage.  The  letters  from  Dryden 

1  From  Hartley  Coleridge's  life  of  Congreve  in  his  Northern  Worthies.  The 
quoted  passage  also  appears  in  T.  Cibber's  Lives  of  the  Poets,  from  which  it  was 
taken  by  Coleridge. 
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and  Lady  Marrow,  previously  quoted,  are  the  only  authen- 
tic comments  on  the  first  performances.  Both  letters  were 
written  on  the  same  day,  March  12,  which  suggests  that 
the  play  had  been  acted  a  very  few  days.  Dryden  reports 
that  it  was  a  'moderate  success',  and  Lady  Marrow  says 
only  that  it  did  not  'answer  expectation'.  Downes  wrote 
eight  years  later  that  the  play  'being  too  keen  a  Satyr  had 
not  the  Success  the  Company  expected'.1  In  the  dedica- 
tion Congreve  implies  that  the  comedy  gained  in  favour 
after  the  first  few  days :  'this  play  had  been  acted  two  or 
three  days,  before  some  of  these  hasty  judges  could  find 
the  leisure  to  distinguish  betwixt  the  character  of  a  Wit- 
woud  and  a  Truewit'.2  He  knew  the  popular  taste,  and 
had  proved  in  Love  for  Love  that  he  could  gratify  it  when 
he  chose,  but  his  last  comedy  was  written  for  his  own 
social  class,  which  was  a  very  small  one.  'But  little  of  it', 
he  says,  'was  prepared  for  that  general  taste  which  seems 
now  to  be  predominant  in  the  pallats  of  our  audience.' 
His  carefully  chosen  words  indicate  that  it  had  a  reasonable 
success :  'That  it  succeeded  on  the  stage,  was  almost  beyond 
my  expectation.' 

Considering  the  low  ebb  of  taste,  which  preferred 
farces,  ballad  operas,  and  tragedies  of  boisterous  plot  and 
sentiment,  it  is  surprising  that  The  Way  of  the  World 
succeeded  at  all.  Particularly  is  this  so  when  the  class  for 
whom  it  was  written,  the  only  class  who  could  appreciate 
it,  found  it  'too  keen  a  satyr'.  Viewing  both  the  play  and 
the  period  from  this  distance  one  must  conclude  that  the 
comedy  was  not  so  much  a  satire  as  a  faithful  picture  of 
the  aristocracy.  Congreve  knew  this  class  best,  for  it  was 
his  own.  He  saw  its  life  steadily  and  saw  it  whole.  In  his 

1  Roscius  Anglicanus  (edition  Davies,  1789),  p.  61. 

2  A  note  by  Davies  in  his  edition  (1789)  of  Downes's  Roscius  Anglicanus  says: 
'Some  part  of  this  play,  I  think  it  was  the  last  act,  was  much  hissed  by  the  critics  ' 
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comedy  he  adopts  no  specific  attitude,  he  holds  no  brief 
for  nor  against  them,  he  has  no  desire  even  to  reform  them. 
In  this  comedy  there  is  no  virulence,  no  invective,  no 
bitterness.  Always  restrained  and  rational,  its  apparent 
indifference  achieves  the  most  intense  effect.  The  only 
expression  of  an  attitude  is  in  the  selection  of  plot,  as 
mentioned  earlier,  which  presents  the  elements  of  life  he 
regarded  as  most  representative  and  significant.  In  his 
dispassionate  portrayal  we  see  the  utter  selfishness  of  man- 
kind, every  last  person  working  only  for  his  own  aggrandize- 
ment. It  is  a  picture  of  deception,  infidelity,  and  false 
friendship.  It  held  the  mirror  up  to  nature,  and  the 
reflection  displeased  those  who  saw  their  likeness. 

The  genius  of  Congreve  is  nowhere  so  apparent  as  in 
his  mastery  of  language,  and  the  distinctive  qualities  of 
his  prose  style  attain  their  highest  level  in  The  Way  of  the 
World.  The  intelligence  behind  the  wit  is  keener  and 
deeper,  the  phrase  in  which  it  is  expressed  is  more  incisive 
and  polished.  The  brilliance  of  his  dialogue  is  a  magnificent 
literary  achievement.  The  closer  one  studies  it  the  more 
its  magic  becomes  apparent — analysis,  like  a  dark  lantern, 
serves  to  show  only  its  superficial  elements.  It  embodies 
completeness  of  statement  and  the  utmost  economy  of 
expression.  No  word  needed  for  perfect  clarity  is  omitted, 
and  no  unnecessary  word  is  retained.  Purely  ornamental 
words  are  never  used.  His  words  are  freighted  with  mean- 
ing which  is  given  added  richness,  colour,  and  depth  by 
their  position  in  the  clause  or  sentence.  They  are  as  the 
notes  of  a  melody,  each  heightened  by  those  preceding 
and  following  it.  In  his  mastery  of  words  and  in  the  con- 
struction of  short  sequences  he  is  without  a  rival  in  English 
literature.  His  prose  is  the  perfect  union  of  classical  sim^ 
plicity,  economy,  and  beauty.  The  phrases  and  clauses  are 
crisp  and  short,  rarely  exceeding  a  line  of  print.  A  staccato 
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effect  is  often  produced  by  brevity  of  phrase,  and  the 
resulting  impression  is  a  sense  of  energetic  nervous  pro- 
pulsion. His  short  phrases  possess  infinite  variety  in  their 
number  of  syllables,  grouping  of  long  and  short  vowels, 
and  liquid,  aspirate,  and  palatal  consonants.  No  prose 
writer  has  equalled  him  in  the  use  of  onomatopoeia  in 
prose.  His  sensitive  ear  selects  whenever  possible  those 
words  whose  sound  supplements  their  sense.  Much  use  is 
made  of  alliteration,  balanced  structure,  and  antithesis  of 
ideas  and  single  words.  The  cataloguing  method  of  the 
Elizabethans  is  used  frequently  and  vividly.  He  employs 
every  known  device  to  secure  emphasis.  The  majority  of 
his  stops  are  on  emphatic  words,  and  the  most  important 
word  in  the  sentence  is  often  the  last.  His  sentences  are 
fine  examples  of  the  adaptation  of  structure  to  purpose. 

Passages  illustrating  these  elements  flock  to  mind,  but 
cannot  be  quoted  outside  of  a  volume  which  might  well  be 
written  on  his  technique  and  style.  It  is  safe  to  say  that 
no  writer  in  English  literature  has  commanded  so  varied  a 
prose  technique.  One  feels  that  his  ideas  have  been  ex- 
pressed with  final  perfection.  Whether  dealing  with  the 
realm  of  the  intellect  or  the  emotions  his  style  is  equally 
effective.  With  equal  facility  it  yields  to  tenderness,  love, 
and  pity,  or  breaks  out  into  invective,  vituperance,  and 
rage.  In  The  Way  of  the  World  he  plays  upon  language  as 
a  great  musician,  delighting  in  the  infinite  resources  of  his 
instrument,  and  discovering  new  harmonies,  nuances,  and 
subtle  shadings.  His  appreciative  audience  is  relatively 
small  in  any  age,  but  as  the  years  and  generations  pass  it 
grows  in  numbers  and  enthusiasm.  No  writer  could  wish 
for  more. 


Chapter  "Eleven 
RETIREMENT  AND  LEISURE 

CONSIDERING  that  when  Congreve  wrote  The  Way 
of  the  World  he  was  well  aware  that  it  could  not  be 
popular,  it  should  be  regarded  as  his  gesture  of  farewell  to 
the  stage.  To  give  complete  expression  to  his  conception 
of  comedy  as  an  art  was  his  final  obligation  to  himself,  to 
his  friends,  and  to  posterity.  He  would  not  demean  his 
genius  by  writing  down  to  the  popular  taste,  and  there 
was  nothing  to  be  gained  by  duplicating  his  last  comedy. 
Critics  have  been  too  apt  to  reverse  this  natural  sequence 
and  find  in  the  limited  popularity  of  his  comedy  the 
reason  for  his  retirement.  In  fact  they  have  even  called 
the  play  a  failure  to  justify  their  conclusion.  But  actually 
it  enjoyed  all  the  success  anticipated  for  it. 

Several  additional  factors  may  well  have  induced  his 
decision  to  retire.  His  five  plays  ensured  his  reputation 
and  also  afforded  him  a  steady  income.  Some  of  them  were 
performed  every  year  for  the  remainder  of  his  life.  He 
also  had,  so  far  as  we  know,  two  salaries  from  his  political 
positions  as  commissioner  of  hackney  coaches,  and  hawkers 
and  pedlars.  Davies  claims  in  his  Dramatic  Miscellanies 
that  his  influential  friends  who  made  his  retirement 
possible  by  bestowing  these  offices  later  found  fault  with 
his  idleness  and  lack  of  ambition.  But  he  had  satisfied  his 
ambition  and  had  long  been  in  love  with  idleness.  The 
duties  of  these  offices  and  his  share  in  the  Lincoln's-Inn- 
Fields  Theatre  were  perhaps  a  sufficient  tax  upon  his 
failing  health.  For  five  years  he  had  been  seriously 
affected  by  gout,  and  its  attacks  were  becoming  more 
frequent  and  intense.  He  also  suffered  from  cataracts. 
Furthermore,  he  had  risen  rapidly  in  the  social  world  and 
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was  possibly  more  ambitious  for  his  position  in  it,  now 
that  the  demands  of  fame  and  fortune  had  been  met,  than 
for  any  further  connexion  with  the  stage.  The  constant 
disputes  and  jealousies  of  the  theatre  were  certainly  not 
to  his  liking.  Although  he  had  gained  his  social  position 
through  those  personal  graces  that  had  brought  him  fame 
as  a  dramatist,  it  might  be  well  not  to  endanger  that 
position  now  by  too  much  contact  with  the  stage.  When 
his  anger  against  Collier  had  overcome  his  better  judge- 
ment he  had  referred  to  the  stage  as  ca  war  with  knaves  and 
fools',  and  even  in  a  tranquil  mood  a  residue  of  this  attitude 
doubtless  remained.  His  reply  to  Voltaire  later  in  life, 
that  he  should  be  visited  as  a  gentleman,  not  a  writer, 
substantiates  this  view.  Not  one  but  all  of  these  factors 
undoubtedly  determined  him  to  write  no  more  for  the 
commercial  theatre.  Later  he  wrote  an  opera,  masque, 
and  part  of  a  farce,  but  they  were  for  special  performances 
to  entertain  the  'quality'.  Years  later,  when  it  was  evident 
that  he  would  never  write  another  comedy,  his  friend 
John  Dennis  paid  him  a  compliment  in  the  grand  manner, 
by  saying  that  'Mr.  Congreve  quitted  the  stage  early,  and 
that  Comedy  left  it  with  him'.1 

On  May  1,  1700,  Dryden  died.  He  had  been  the  un- 
questioned leader  of  English  letters  for  a  longer  period 
than  any  other  writer  before  his  time,  or  since.  He  lay 
in  state  in  the  College  of  Physicians  for  ten  days,  and  was 
given  the  most  pompous  funeral  ever  accorded  a  literary 
potentate.  Wits,  scribblers,  eminent  writers,  and  many 
of  the  nobility  were  in  the  great  procession  of  over  a  hun- 
dred coaches  when  his  body  was  borne  to  its  final  resting- 
place  in  Westminster  Abbey.  The  great  man  who  had  spon- 
sored the  unknown  Congreve  seven  years  before  lived  just 
long  enough  to  see  his  meteoric  career  run  its  course. 

1  R  "ported  by  Giles  Jacob,  'Poetical  Register  (1719). 
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Two  series  of  Congreve's  letters  to  personal  friends 
began  in  this  year.  Like  most  friendly  letters  they  contain 
little  news  and  few  biographical  facts,  but  reveal  trivial 
and  human  details  which  bring  the  real  Congreve  closer 
to  us  than  any  other  records  of  his  life.  The  haughty, 
aloof  patrician,  as  he  has  been  popularly  conceived,  is 
nowhere  to  be  found  in  these  letters.  Rather  they  reveal 
the  gay,  genial  companion  and  affectionate  friend.  The 
letters  have  been  published  for  the  first  time  in  Montague 
Summers's  recent  edition  of  Congreve's  works.  They  were 
sent  to  men  of  minor  importance.  Indeed,  Edward  Porter 
would  never  have  been  known  except  for  them.  He  was 
at  first  a  near  neighbour  of  Congreve  in  Surrey  Street,  and 
later  moved  to  Arundel  Street  near-by.  His  wife  gained 
considerable  reputation  as  a  talented  actress.  The  originals 
of  the  six  letters  to  him  are  in  the  British  Museum.1  A 
longer  series  consists  of  forty-three  letters  sent  to  Joseph 
Keally  in  Dublin.  Keally  also  is  known  only  through  his 
friendship  with  Congreve,  Addison,  and  Steele,  who  all 
thought  highly  of  him.  The  only  source  of  the  letters  to 
Keally  is  a  rare  volume  entitled  Literary  Relics,  by  George 
Monck  Berkeley,  published  in  1789.  Its  text  is  most 
corrupt:  names  and  words  are  frequently  misspelt  and 
some  of  the  letters  are  dated  incorrectly. 

The  first  letter  to  Keally  was  written  January  28,  1700. 
The  mutual  friendship  is  firmly  established,  and  the  con- 
text implies  that  other  letters  have  preceded  this.  All  is 
a  chronicle  of  small  beer.  Since  Keally  has  been  silent  so 
long,  Congreve  has  'grown  in  charity  with  that  brute 
Luther;  have  also  forgiven  Fitzgerald;  and,  if  I  could  ever 
have  been  angry  with  Tom  Amory,  should  have  been  now 
reconciled  to  him'.  Who  these  people  are  we  have  no 
idea,  but  they  appear  as  mutual  friends  through  all  the 

1  Birch,  4293. 
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letters  without  offering  a  clue  to  their  identity.  Charles 
remains  unknown.  Robin  is  Fitzgerald.  Young  Sapho 
is  evidently  a  dog  of  Keally's  left  at  a  kennel  in  London. 
The  rest  is  about  the  grinding  of  some  beads,  the  per- 
formance of  two  new  plays,  Keally's  prospective  marriage, 
and  the  gift  of  a  beautiful  mare  to  Congreve.  'Dick  Steel 
is  yours,  and  so  is  Charles  (Gildon  ?) ;  so  are  our  friends  in 
Arundel  Street  (the  Porters).  I  am  just  as  I  used  to  be, 
and  as  I  always  shall  be,  yours'  etc' 

The  following  letter  refers  to  a  visit  Keally  is  making 
to  Kilkenny,  where  the  two  may  have  been  students 
together.  The  letter  is  dated  July  2,  1700,  and  it  is  evident 
from  the  context  that  several  others  have  been  written  in 
the  interval  of  six  months.  Congreve  says: 

'By  your  last  from  Dublin  I  may  guess  this  will  find  you  at  Kil- 
kenny; where  I  hope  you  will  settle  your  affairs  so  that  in  a  little 
while  it  may  not  be  inconvenient  for  you  to  see  your  friends  here, 
who  very  much  regret  your  absence.  I  need  not  tell  you  that  I  do; 
who  am  not  apt  to  care  for  many  acquaintance,  and  never  intend 
to  make  many  friendships.  You  know  I  need  not  be  very  much 
alone;  but  I  choose  it,  rather  than  to  conform  myself  to  the  manners 
of  my  court  and  chocolate-house  acquaintance.' 

Congreve  has  lived  intensely,  and  experienced  most  of 
the  pleasures  afforded  by  life  in  London.  At  thirty  he 
is  weary  of  the  artificiality  of  court  and  chocolate-house, 
and  clings  to  the  firmly  established  friendships  of  his 
youth. 

With  two  friends,  possibly  Charles  Gildon  and  Jacob 
Tonson,  Congreve  undertook  a  journey  to  the  Continent 
the  following  month,  the  only  time  he  is  known  ever  to 
have  left  England.  While  on  this  trip  he  wrote  two  letters 
to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Porter.  The  first  is  dated  'Calais  Aug. 
nth:  Old:  S:  1700'.  A  note  at  the  top  of  the  page  gives 
them  directions  to  forward  his  mail  to  Brussels.  This 
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delightful  letter  is  given  in  its  entirety,  just  as  Congreve 
wrote  it. 

'Here  is  Admirable  Champagn  for  twelve  pence  a  Quart  as  good 
Burgundy  for  15  pence;  &  yet  I  have  vertue  enough  to  resolve  to 
leave  this  place  to  morrow  for  St.  Omers  where  the  same  wine  is 
halfe  as  dear  again  &  may  be  not  quite  so  good,  (dear  Neighbour) 
Charles  &  Jacob  &  I  have  never  faild  drinking  yr.  health  since  we 
saw  you,  nor  ever  will  till  we  see  you  again,  we  had  a  long  passage 
but  delicate  weather,  we  set  sail  from  Dover  on  Satturday  morn- 
ing 4  o  clock  &  did  not  land  here  till  6  the  same  evening;  nor  had 
we  arrived  even  in  that  Time,  if  a  french  open  Boat  with  Oars  had 
not  been  straggling  towards  us  when  we  were  not  quite  halfe-seas 
over  &  rowd  us  hither  from  thence  in  5  hours ;  for  the  packet  boat 
came  not  till  this  morning;  when  I  come  to  Brussells  I  shall  have 
more  to  write  to  you  till  then  I  am — &c.  A  postscript  adds :  'My 
humble  service  to  my  neighbour,  yr.  mother,  Mrs.  Anne,  Mr. 
Travers.  .  .  .  Poor  Charles  is  just  writing  to  Mrs.  Anne  &  streining 
very  hard  to  send  something  besides  the  Ballad  to  please  her  much.' 

The  'Mrs.  Anne'  is  undoubtedly  Anne  Bracegirdle,  his 
neighbour  in  Howard  Street.  The  absence  of  any  rivalry 
between  Congreve  and  'Charles'  would  indicate  that  both 
were  merely  platonic  admirers. 

The  other  letter  was  written  from  Rotterdam  on 
September  27,  to  Mrs.  Porter,  and  enclosed  in  a  letter  to 
her  husband.  Congreve  is  in  high  spirits : 

'I  leave  you  to  judge  whither  Holland  can  be  said  to  be  wanting 
in  Gallantry  when  it  is  Customary  there  to  enclose  a  Billet  Doux 
to  a  Lady,  in  a  letter  to  her  husband.  I  have  not  so  much  as  made 
mention  of  this  to  yours ;  &  if  you  tell  first,  let  the  sin  fall  upon 
your  head  instead  of  his.  for  my  part  I  keep  the  Commandments, 
I  love  my  neighbour  as  my  selfe,  &  to  avoid  Coveting  my  neigh- 
bour's wife  I  desire  to  be  coveted  by  her;  which  you  know  is  quite ' 
another  thing,  about  5  weeks  since,  I  wrote  a  very  passionate  letter 
to  you  from  Antwerp  which  I  believe  you  never  received,  for  just 
now  it  is  found  carefully  put  up  by  my  man,  who  has  been  drunk 
ever  since.  I  understand  you  have  not  been  in  the  country,  I  am 
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glad  of  it;  for  I  should  very  much  have  apprehended  the  effects 
which  solitude  might  have  produced,  joyned  with  the  regrett  which 
I  know  you  feel  for  my  absence,  take  it  for  granted  that  I  sigh 
extreamly :  .  .  .  I  would  have  written  to  yr.  mother  but  that  I  have 
changed  my  religion  twice  since  I  left  England,  &  am  at  present  so 
unsettled  that  I  think  it  fit  to  fix  before  I  endeavour  to  convert  her 
to  my  opinion  which  I  design  to  do  as  soon  as  I  know  what  it  is.' 

This  letter  was  dashed  off  so  speedily  that  the  sentences 
run  together  and  the  punctuation  is  thoroughly  mixed, 
but  what  exuberance  of  spirit  and  fancy  it  contains.  One 
can  easily  understand  why  he  was  such  a  desirable  com- 
panion, and  why  he  had  the  gout  seriously  at  thirty. 

On  the  same  date,  September  27,  1700,  but  according 
to  the  New  Style,  the  Earl  of  Jersey  wrote  to  the  poet 
Matthew  Prior,  from  Loo,  'Your  friend  Congreve  is  here'.1 
During  September  the  calendar  was  set  back  eleven  days  in 
the  Netherlands  to  conform  with  the  new  style  of  reckon- 
ing time.  During  this  interval  Congreve  had  travelled  to 
Jersey  on  hi§  return  to  England.  This  brief  note  is  the 
only  record  that  the  Earl  of  Jersey  and  Prior  were  among 
his  friends. 

Four  other  letters  to  the  Porters  are  undated,  but  two 
were  written  before  1700,  when  they  moved  from  Surrey 
Street,  where  the  letters  were  sent,  to  Arundel  Street. 
The  following  was  written  on  New  Year's  Day: 

'This  is  to  wish  you  &  Mrs.  Porter  &  my  friends  in  Howard  Street 
a  happy  new  year,  &  next  to  condole  with  you,  for  the  damned 
weather  god  knows  when  the  snow  will  let  me  stirr ;  or  if  a  thaw 
should  come  upon  it  when  the  flouds  will  go  down.  I  am  by  a  great 
fire  yet  my  ink  freezes  so  fast  I  cannot  write,  the  Hautboys  who 
played  to  us  last  night  had  their  breath  froze  in  their  instruments 
till  it  dropt  of  the  ends  of  them  in  icicles  by  god  this  is  true  my 
service  &  sorrow  to  my  friends  for  not  being  with  them.' 

This  letter  supports  the  tradition  that  Congreve's  speech 

1  Historical  Manuscripts  Commission,  Jerseyian  Collection. 
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was  spiced  with  a  dash  of  profanity.  Another  letter  refers 
to  his  early  ill  health : 

'I  am  glad  Mrs.  Porter  and  you  are  better  in  health.  I  was  two 
days  (as  usual)  in  hopes  that  I  had  been  so  too,  but  on  Monday  was 
as  ill  as  ever.  I  am  again  in  hopes ;  but  can  say  little  more  till  two 
or  3  days  more  shall  be  past.  Tis  a  subject  I  am  weary  of.' 

Another  letter,  of  later  date,  is  of  special  interest  for 
it  shows  Congreve's  love  of  solitude  and  quiet,  and  con- 
tains the  first  intimation  of  his  trouble  with  cataracts 
which  became  acute: 

'Sr.  I  am  forced  to  borrow  Ladies  paper  but  I  think  it  will  con- 
tain all  I  can  tell  you  from  this  place  which  is  so  much  out  of  the 
world  that  nothing  but  the  last  great  news  could  have  reacht  it. 
I  have  a  little  tried  what  solitude  and  retirement  can  afford,  which 
are  here  in  perfection.  I  am  now  writing  to  you  from  before  a 
black  mountain  nodding  over  me  and  a  whole  river  in  cascade  so 
near  me  that  even  I  can  distinctly  see  it.  I  can  only  tell  you  of  the 
situation  I  am  in,  which  could  be  better  expressed  by  Mr.  Grace  if 
he  were  here.  I  hope  all  our  friends  are  well  both  at  Salisbury  and 
Windsor  where  I  suppose  you  spent  the  last  week.  Pray  whenever 
you  write  to  them  give  them  my  humble  service.  I  think  to  go 
next  week  to  Mansfield  Race  where  I  am  told  I  shall  see  all  the 
Country  if  I  see  any  of  yr:  acquaintance  I  will  do  you  right  to  them 
I  hope  Mr:  Longuevilles  picture  has  been  well  finished 
I  am  dear  Sr  yr:  most  humble  Svt 

Will:  Congreve. 

Ham  near  Asbourn  in  Derbyshire 
between  6  &  7  in  the  morning 

birds  singing  Jolly  breezes  whistling,  etc' 

This  letter  may  belong  to  the  summer  of  1708,  when 
Congreve  spent  six  weeks  in  Derbyshire.  It  was  his  habit 
to  rise  early  on  summer  mornings  and  do  his  writing 
before  the  heat  of  the  day.  In  another  letter,  dated 
August  9,  he  says,  'I  am  just  now  as  hot  as  the  devil  in  my 
hands  &  it  is  but  between  six  &  seven  in  the  morning'.1 

1  From  the  MSS.  letters  in  the  British  Museum,  Birch  4293. 
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On  December  10,  1700,  Congreve  wrote  Keally  for  the 
first  time  after  his  return  from  abroad,  telling  him  that 
the  journey  was  'extremely  agreeable'.  Charles  had  proved 
no  serious  student  of  art,  for  when  he  looked  at  the 
Flemish  paintings,  no  matter  how  grave  the  subject,  'he 
always  burst  out  a  laughing'.  Sapho  has  given  birth  to 
several  beauties  and  he  is  reserving  the  one  most  like  herself 
for  Keally.  Following  this  domestic  news  we  learn  that 
Mr.  Montague  has  been  made  Lord  Halifax. 

Soon  after  the  death  of  Dryden,  Congreve  began  work 
on  a  complete  edition  of  his  comedies,  tragedies,  and 
operas.  This  first  collected  edition,  in  two  volumes,  was 
advertised  in  the  London  Gazette  for  April  21,  1701. 
Congreve  dedicated  it  to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  who  was 
having  a  monument  to  Dryden  erected  in  the  Abbey. 
Mr.  Saintsbury  feels  that  Congreve  was  highly  incensed 
at  the  Duke  for  erecting  a  monument  prompted  only  by 
his  own  vanity.  He  says :  £No  satire  ever  can  convey  such 
bitter  reproof  as  the  high-strained  eulogy  of  this  dedica- 
tion.' But  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  the  Duke  acted 
from  any  motive  but  generosity,  and  Congreve  never 
stooped  to  the  pettiness  of  pretending  homage  where  he 
meant  a  thrust.  He  speaks  with  sincerity  and  grace  of  his 
dead  friend : 

'In  some  very  elegant,  though  very  partial  verses,  which  he  did 
me  the  honour  to  write  to  me,  he  recommended  it  to  me  to  be  kind 
to  his  remains.  I  was  then  and  have  been  ever  since,  most  sensibly 
touched  with  that  expression;  and  the  more  so  because  I  could  not 
find  in  myself  the  means  of  satisfying  the  passion  which  I  felt  in  me, 
to  do  something  answerable  to  an  injunction  laid  upon  me  in  so 
pathetic  and  so  amicable  a  manner.' 

He  then  pays  great  tribute  to  Dryden  in  a  splendid 
character  sketch. 

During  the  year  1701  two  of  Congreve's  poetic  pieces 
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were  set  to  music.  His  masque,  The  Judgment  of  Paris, 
was  the  basis  of  a  musical  competition  in  which  four 
composers  each  wrote  a  musical  accompaniment.  These 
four  versions  were  sung  in  a  series  of  concerts.  A  detailed 
account  of  the  first  concert  at  which  the  arrangement  by 
John  Eccles,  master  of  the  King's  music,  was  sung,  is  given 
in  Congreve's  letter  to  Keally  on  March  26: 

'I  wished  particularly  for  you  on  Friday  last,  when  Eccles  his 
music  for  the  prize  was  performed  in  Dorset  Garden,  and  uni- 
versally admired.  Mr.  Finger's  is  to  be  to-morrow;1  and  Russel 
(Purcell)  and  Weldon's  follow  in  their  turn.  The  latter  two  I 
believe  will  not  be  before  Easter.  After  all  have  been  heard  severally, 
they  are  all  to  be  heard  in  one  day,  in  order  to  a  decision:  and  if  you 
come  at  all  this  spring,  you  may  come  time  enough  to  hear  that. 
Indeed,  I  don't  think  any  one  place  in  the  world  can  show  such  an 
assembly.  The  number  of  performers,  beside  the  verse-singers, 
was  85.  The  front  of  the  stage  was  all  built  into  a  concave  with 
deal  boards;  all  which  was  faced  with  tin,  to  increase  and  throw 
forwards  the  sound.  It  was  all  hung  with  sconces  of  waxcandles, 
besides  the  common  branches  of  lights  usual  in  the  playhouses. 
The  boxes  and  pit  were  all  thrown  into  one;  so  that  all  sat  in  com- 
mon: and  the  whole  was  crammed  with  beauties  and  beaux,  not 
one  scrub  being  admitted.  The  place  where  formerly  the  music 
used  to  play,  between  the  pit  and  the  stage,  was  turned  into  White's 
chocolate-house;  the  whole  family  being  transported  thither  with 
chocolate,  cool'd  drinks,  ratafia,  portico,  &c.  which  every  body 
that  would  called  for,  the  whole  expense  of  every  thing  being  de- 
frayed by  the  subscribers.  I  think  truly  the  whole  thing  better 
worth  coming  to  see  than  the  jubilee.'  In  a  postscript  he  adds: 
'Our  friend  Venus  (Mrs.  Bracegirdle),  performed  a  miracle;  so  did 
Mrs.  Hodgson,  Juno.  Mrs.  Boman  was  not  quite  so  well  approved 
in  Pallas.' 

The  London  Gazette  for  March  18,  1699,  contained  an 
advertisement  that  'several  persons  of  quality'  had  offered 

1  This  concert  is  announced  in  the  London  Gazette  for  Thursday,  March  27, 
1 701. 
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a  sum  of  two  hundred  guineas  for  the  best  musical  settings 
of  an  unnamed  work  said  to  be  The  Judgment  of  Paris.1 
The  prizes  of  one  hundred,  fifty,  thirty,  and  twenty 
guineas  were  awarded  to  Weldon,  Eccles,  Daniel  Purcell, 
and  Finger.  The  Judgment  of  Paris  was  published  by 
Tonson  in  1701  as  a  small  quarto.  The  poetry  is  diffuse 
in  thought  but  its  lines  flow  smoothly.  One  of  its  couplets 
was  parodied  by  Gay  to  become  the  most  striking  couplet 
in  the  Beggar's  Opera.  Congreve's  lines, 

Apart  let  me  view  then  each  heavenly  fair, 
For  three  at  a  time  there 's  no  mortal  can  bear, 

were  slightly  transposed  into, 

One  wife  is  too  much  for  most  husbands  to  bear, 
But  two  at  a  time  there 's  no  mortal  can  bear. 

When  this  masque  was  revived  in  1745  the  Prince  of  Wales 
acted  the  part  of  Paris.2 

Congreve  made  another  contribution  this  year  to  the 
alliance  between  poetry  and  music,  called  A  Hymn  to 
Harmony,  Written  in  Honour  of  St.  Cecilia's  Day.  This  ode 
was  composed  for  the  annual  concert  performed  as  tribute 
to  the  patron  saint  of  music  on  November  22.  The  prac- 
tice of  honouring  St.  Cecilia's  Day  began  in  1687,  when 
Dryden  wrote  the  first  and  shorter  of  his  two  odes  for 
the  occasion.  Ten  years  later  he  composed  the  magnificent 
ode,  Alexander's  Feast,  for  a  similar  concert.  This  is  a 
more  elaborate  ode  than  the  earlier  one,  having  a  short 
chorus  as  the  end  of  each  stanza  and  a  grand  chorus  at  the 
conclusion.  Congreve  used  it  as  the  model  of  the  Hymn 
to  Harmony,  which  lacks  the  substance,  poetic  intensity, 
and  majesty  of  Alexander 's  Feast,  but  has  smoothly  flowing 
verse  and  sincere  expression.   Congreve's  Hymn  was  set 


1  Life  of  Finger  in  the  Dictionary  of  National  Biography. 

2  Horace  Walpole,  Letters,  Oxford,  1903,  ii.  89. 
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to  music  by  Eccles,  and  later  published  as  a  "small  quarto 
by  Tonson  in  1703. 

Steele's  well-known  commendatory  verses  upon  The 
Way  of  the  World  were  first  published  in  a  miscellany 
collected  by  Charles  Gildon  in  1701.  Thackeray  was  much 
amused  by  the  couplet  describing  Congreve : 

Implicitly  devoted  to  his  fame, 

Well-dressed  barbarians  know  his  awful  name. 

Steele  implies  that  although  Congreve  was  ambitious  he 
purposely  wrote  his  last  comedy  above  the  understanding 
of  his  audiences : 

How  could,  great  author,  your  aspiring  mind, 

Dare  to  write  only  to  the  few  refined  ? 

The  delicate  line  between  praise  and  sarcasm  is  finely 
drawn,  but  Steele  must  be  given  the  benefit  of  the  doubt, 
for  he  proved  himself  in  other  instances  to  be  Congreve's 
admirer  and  true  friend. 

A  note  from  W.  Davenant  to  Tonson,1  dated  Frankfort, 
April  20,  1702,  indicates  that  Congreve  still  retained  his 
share  in  the  management  of  Lincoln's-Inn-Fields  Theatre, 
for  Davenant  says :  Tray  give  my  service  to  Mr.  Congreve 
and  desire  him  to  let  me  be  remembered  in  the  dressing- 
room  at  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields.' 

In  an  undated  letter  which  appears  to  have  been  written 
in  the  early  fall  of  this  year,  Congreve  tells  Keally  that  he 
had  thought  of  going  to  Ireland  this  summer  but  is 
obliged  to  defer  the  trip  till  spring.  Every  one  is  in  great 
grief  over  the  recent  death  of  Sapho.  Another  letter  to . 
Keally,  on  December  4,,  1702,  is  short  and  enigmatical. 
There  is  to  be  a  'festival  in  Arundel  Street  (where  the 
Porters  then  lived).  Great  revolutions  have  been  there 
since  the  death  of  Sapho;  things  not  to  be  entrusted  to 

1  In  Mr.  W.  R.  Baker's  collection  of  MSS.  Quoted  here  from  Gosse's  Life 
of  Congreve,  p.  153,  note. 
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frail  paper  and  packet-boats'.  We  are  not  informed  of 
the  occasion  of  this  festival,  but  Congreve  hoped  Keally 
would  come  from  Ireland  to  attend  it.  These  letters, 
with  reservations,  are  natural  and  free,  but  show  scrupulous 
care  in  excluding  all  information  of  a  personal  and  intimate 
nature.  Congreve  might  reasonably  expect  any  of  his 
letters  to  be  saved  and  published.  Swift  used  the  utmost 
caution  in  his  letters,  and  never  mentioned  the  names  of 
his  enemies,  for  he  knew  that  their  connexion  with  him 
would  immortalize  them.  Pope,  in  later  life,  secured  many 
of  his  early  letters  and  deleted  all  remarks  apt  to  injure  his 
reputation  with  posterity.  Horace  Walpole  assiduously 
collected  his  letters  which  he  knew  would  make  him 
famous.  None  of  these  writers  had  greater  fame  during 
his  life  than  Congreve  at  the  time  he  corresponded  with 
Keally.  Since  he  did  not  wish  the  future  to  know  the 
privacies  of  his  life,  he  avoided  mentioning  them. 

On  February  12,  1703,  his  letter  to  Keally  was  unusually 
outspoken : 

'I  forgot  to  thank  you  for  the  hint  you  gave  me  concerning  a 
commissioner's  place  in  your  former  letter,  which  you  have  re- 
peated in  your  last.  You  may  imagine  I  would  not  omit  such  an 
advantage  if  it  were  practicable;  but  I  know  it  is  vain,  notwith- 
standing all  the  fair  promises  I  have  had;  for  I  have  not  obtained 
a  less  matter  which  I  ask'd  for.  I  must  have  patience;  and  I  think 
I  have.  Of  my  philosophy  I  make  some  use;  but,  by  God,  the 
greatest  trial  of  it  is,  that  I  know  not  how  to  have  the  few  people 
that  I  love  as  near  me  as  I  want.  You  will  do  me  the  justice  to 
apply  this  as  I  intend  it.  I  am  yours,'  Sec. 

Even  under  the  strict  rule  of  the  higher  Tories  lead  by 
Lord  Nottingham,  Congreve  retained  his  two  commis- 
sionerships,  but  naturally  he  could  hope  for  little  in  the 
way  of  additional  favours.  His  greatest  desire  is  to  have 
the  few  friends  whom  he  loves  near  him. 
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He  contributed  some  Verses  Sacred  to  the  Memory  of 
Grace  Lady  Gethin  to  the  third  edition  (1703)  of  a  volume 
entitled  Reliquiae  Gethinianae.  Previously,  he  had  written 
A  Poem  in  Praise  of  the  Author \  which  appeared  in  the  first 
two  editions  of  1699  and  1700.  All  collected  editions  of 
his  poems  include  the  Verses,  but  not  A  Poem  in  Praise  of 
the  Author in  which  are  found  these  sincere  and  graceful 
lines : 

Her  Beauteous  Looks  were  joined 
To  a  no  less  Excelling  Mind, 
But  oh,  This  Glory  of  Frail  Nature 's  dead, 
As  I  shall  be  that  Write,  and  you  that  Read. 

Grace  Lady  Gethin  was  the  wife  of  Sir  Richard  Gethin  of 
Gethin-Grott  in  Ireland,  and  the  daughter  of  Sir  George 
Norton,  a  baronet,  of  Abbots-Leigh  in  Somerset.  She 
achieved  a  considerable  reputation  for  learning  and  piety 
when  the  first  of  these  attributes  was  rare  among  women, 
and  when  she  died  on  October  11,  1697,  at  the  age  of 
twenty-one,  she  was  honoured  by  burial  in  Westminster 
Abbey.  The  Reliquiae  Gethinianae  is  a  collection  of  essays 
on  love,  friendship,  &c,  much  in  the  manner  of  early 
seventeenth-century  essayists,  particularly  Bacon.  Any 
one  who  glances  at  her  essay  Of  Reading  will  find  it  a 
faithful  transcription  of  Bacon's  essay  from  first  to  last. 
Such  similarity  cannot  be  attributed  to  her  memory  of  the 
earlier  essay,  but  she  must  have  copied  it  into  her  common- 
place book,  with  variations  in  which  she  differed  from  the 
original.  Probably  her  family  found  this  volume  after  her 
death,  and  thinking  it  original,  published  it.  We  must 
take  Congreve's  assertion  that  his  Verses  were  'occasion'd 
by  reading  her  Book'  either  as  a  courtly  gesture  to  cover 
the  lady's  obvious  crib,  or  as  a  deviation  from  strict  truth. 
Possibly,  as  Dr.  Johnson  said  of  his  own  Incognita,  he 
'would  rather  praise  it  than  read  it'.  Sir  Leslie  Stephen 
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was  apparently  the  first  critic  to  read  the  book,  for  he 
discovered  that  it  was  mostly  copied.  The  quarto  of  1703 
contains  a  fine  portrait  of  Lady  Gethin  and  an  engraved 
folding-plate  of  a  funeral  sermon  preached  in  her  memory. 
The  quotation  from  Proverbs  xxxi.  31  on  the  title-page 
has  unintentional  irony:  'Let  her  own  works  praise  her 
in  the  Gate.' 

In  the  early  spring  of  1703  Congreve  wrote  The  Tears 
of  Amaryllis  for  Amyntas,  'an  elegiac  pastoral  lamenting 
the  death  of  the  Marquis  of  Blandford',  the  first  Duke  of 
Marlborough's  only  son,  who  was  born  February  20, 
1689-90.  Evelyn  recorded  in  his  diary  during  February, 
1703 :  'The  Duke  of  Marlborough  lost  his  only  son  at  Cam- 
bridge by  the  small-pox.'  In  later  years  Congreve  became 
a  close  friend  of  the  Duke's  eldest  daughter,  Henrietta. 
He  inscribed  his  elegy  to  the  Right  Honourable  the  Lord 
Godolphin,  Lord  High  Treasurer  of  England.  Godolphin 
was  the  son-in-law  of  Marlborough,  through  whose  in- 
fluence he  held  this  office.  He  was  also  the  husband  of 
the  lovely  Henrietta,  so  that  quite  properly  Congreve 
expressed  to  her  his  regret  for  the  death  of  her  brother, 
a  misfortune  by  which  she  later  became  Duchess  of  Marl- 
borough. This  elegy  is  as  forced  and  unnatural  as  The 
Mourning  Muse  of  Alexis.  The  heavenly  fair  Amaryllis — 
doubtless  intended  as  Henrietta — leaves  her  myrtle  bower 
and  rosy  bed,  'wounded  with  grief,  and  wild  with  her 
despair',  to  roam  the  fields  and  tell  the  winds  her  woes. 
This  woe,  grief,  and  despair  are  protracted  for  over  one 
hundred  and  fifty  lines  that  constantly  verge  upon  hysteria. 
In  all  likelihood  Congreve  hardly  knew  the  youthful  Mar- 
quis, yet  he  expressed  his  bereavement  through  Amaryllis 
in  lines  such  as  these : 

Tell  me,  thou  Sun  that  round  the  world  dost  shine, 
Hast  thou  beheld  another  Loss  like  mine  ? 
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The  shepherdess  finds  the  very  forces  of  nature  in  sym- 
pathetic tumult  with  her  distracted  self.  The  winds  fill 
the  air  with  sighs,  the  snow  and  ice  melt  and  express  their 
tearful  sorrow  by  inundating  the  land.  This  was  intended 
as  a  poetic  similitude  for  early  spring  when  the  Marquis 
died.  The  wild  passions  of  nature  cease  as  suddenly,  and 
almost  as  mechanically,  as  they  had  begun;  and  behold 
a  wonder: 

From  ev'ry  Tear  that  fell,  a  Violet  grew, 

And  thence  their  Sweetness  came,  and  thence  their  mournful  Hew. 

The  Tears  of  Amaryllis  appeared  first  as  a  folio  1  published 
by  Tonson  in  1703,  and  then  in  quarto  two  years  later. 
Congreve  wrote  to  Tonson  at  Amsterdam  on  July  1,  1703 : 
'Your  nephew  told  me  of  copies  that  were  dispersed  of  the 
Pastoral,  and  likely  to  be  printed,  so  we  have  thought  fit 
to  prevent  'em  and  print  it  ourselves.'  2  In  a  preface  which 
is  identical  in  both  the  folio  and  quarto  editions  and  was 
possibly  written  by  Congreve  himself,  we  are  told  that 
the  elegy  was  intended  rather  'privately  to  condole,  than 
publicly  to  lament',  but  that  one  of  the  copies  given  out 
had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  a  rival  bookseller  so  that 
legitimate  publication  was  the  only  means  of  preserving 
it  as  written. 

In  the  same  preface  the  writer  says :  'I  have  particularly 
Reason  at  this  time  to  apprehend  the  disingenuous  Pro- 
ceeding of  some  such  Person  (a  piratical  publisher),  having 
lately  seen  some  Verses  Printed  and  Intitled,  A  Satyr 
against  Love,  Revised  and  Corrected  by  Mr.  Congreve; 
who  does  assure  the  Reader  he  never  saw  or  heard  of  any 

1  A  copy  exists  in  the  Bodleian  Library.  The  title-page  has  a  heavy  black 
margin  set  in  from  the  edge  and  three  black  crossbars.  The  preface  is  the  same  as 
in  the  quarto  of  1705. 

2  From  a  note  in  Mr.  W.  R.  Baker's  collection  of  MSS.  Quoted  from  Sir 
Edmund  Gosse's  Life  of  Congreve,  p.  1 54. 
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such  verses  before  they  were  so  printed,  viz.  without 
either  the  name  of  the  Author,  Bookseller  or  Printer,  being 
Publish'd  after  the  manner  of  a  Libel.'  A  manuscript 
copy  of  a  portion  of  this  Satyr  against  Love  exists  in  the 
British  Museum.1  It  is  certainly  not  in  the  handwriting 
of  Congreve,  but  is  a  copy  of  the  anonymous  poem  said 
to  have  been  corrected  by  him.  Still  another  hand  has 
written  at  the  top  of  this  manuscript  'By  Congreve',  and 
so  the  catalogue  of  the  Museum  attributes  it  to  him.  On 
this  basis,  M.  Dragosh  Protopopesco,  a  Roumanian  scholar, 
has  attributed  the  poem  to  Congreve  in  his  Sheaf  of 
Poetical  Scraps  in  which  he  says:  'The  manuscript  is 
obviously  a  copy.  But  there  can  be  no  doubt  about  the 
poem  being  Congreve's.  The  verse  is  his  and  bears  on  a 
favourite  theme  of  the  poet ;  in  reading  it  one  comes  across 
couplets  one  would  think  picked  out  of  his  Epistles  or 
Prologues.'  He  fails  to  cite  any  examples  and  the  present 
writer  at  least  can  find  none.  It  is  not  rare  for  students 
eager  to  find  new  poems  by  great  authors  to  go  astray,  but 
M.  Protopopesco  has  induced  Sir  Edmund  Gosse  to  agree 
with  him  and  quotes  a  letter  from  that  eminent  critic: 
'Your  "Satyr  against  Love"  is  a  great  discovery.  It  is  so 
much  better  than  all  Congreve's  other  miscellaneous  pieces 
that  I  can  hardly  believe  my  eyes  and  ears.'  2  The  manu- 
script is  not  too  long  to  quote  in  full. 

A  Satyr  Against  Love 

After  the  Rebel  Lucifer  was  driven 

With  his  Appostate  Angels  down  from  Heav'n, 

The  Great  Jehovah  with  unbounded  might 

Out  of  a  Chaos  Rude  and  void  of  light, 

The  stately  Fabrick  to  compose  began, 

And  then  to  form  that  Godlike  creature  man : 

Free  from  all  vice  in  Paradise  he  lay 

1  B.M.  Sloane  3996,  f.  46.       2  Protopopesco,  Sheaf  of  Poetical  Scraps,  p.  6. 
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Till  Eve's  Temptation  forc'd  him  to  obey, 
And  for  an  Apple  give  that  Heav'n  away. 
No  faint  persuasions  cou'd  the  curse  remove, 
And  sure  the  Devil  that  tempted  her  was  Love. 
How  well  her  daughters  have  pursu'd  her  crimes 
Witness  the  Antient  and  our  Modern  times ; 
No  beaten  Track  they  of  her  Foot  steps  leave, 
Alike  they  ruin  and  alike  deceive. 
With  Eve  they  are  consenting  to  the  Cheat, 
Impose  on  man  and  smile  at  the  deceit; 
So  our  first  Parent  was  of  Heav'n  bereft 
And  Love  the  only  comfort  he  had  left. 

Sure  Nature  first  in  anger  did  intend 
A  Plague,  nay,  even  the  worst  of  Plagues  to  send 
'Mongst  the  destructive  race  of  human  kind 
When  Love  she  constituted  in  the  mind; 
A  Peevish  Passion  which  disturbs  the  Soul 
And  makes  one's  selfe  a  madman  or  a  Fool; 
The  best  (at  most)  but  on  success  depends 
And  where  the  pleasure  shou'd  begin  it  ends. 
The  Child  of  fancy  by  Desire  nurs'd, 
Cherish'd  by  hopes,  and  by  enjoyments  curs'd ; 
Whose  chiefest  bliss  is  an  uncertain  Joy, 
When  that  which  shou'd  preserve  it  does  destroy. 

Then  why  is  man  its  wretched  captive  made, 
And  by  such  fading  worthless  joys  betray'd  ? 
Driv'n  like  a  wreck  by  the  empetuous  Tide 
Lost  to  himselfe  and  all  the  world  beside  ? 
No  sooner  has  he  left  his  infant  Plyes, 
The  harmless  pastime  of  his  happyer  days, 
But  past  a  child  is  still  in  judgment  so, 
And  studies  first  what  he  is  not  to  know; 
On  some  vain  girl  he  casts  his  wanton  eyes, 
And  only  fears  she'll  disaprove  his  choice. 
Doubting  success  he  dares  not  speak  but  write 
To  show  her  that  way  too  his  want  of  wit. 
The  nymph  in  answer,  having  Lov'd  before, 
(A  reckon'd  virgin  but  a  reall  whore) 
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Advises  him  to  give  his  Passion  o'er; 
Yet  says,  in  pity  of  his  pains  she'll  write, 
B  

At  this  point  the  manuscript  stops  abruptly.  Perhaps 
neither  M.  Protopopesco  nor  Sir  Edmund  Gosse  examined 
the  volume  in  which  it  appears.  It  is  a  small  commonplace 
book,  written  all  in  one  hand  and  mostly  in  Latin.  The 
writer  was  apparently  an  amateur  scientist,  for  preceding 
the  Satyr  against  Love  are  some  notes  on  flooding  and 
chemistry',  and  following  it  are  directions  'How  to  make 
Bird  Lime'  and  'How  to  catch  Small  Birds  with  Lime'. 
The  unknown  writer  would  have  been  amazed  to  find  that 
his  little  note-book  had  caught  such  large  game. 

On  Friday,  November  26,  1703,  England  experienced 
one  of  the  most  terrific  storms  recorded  in  her  history. 
The  contemporary  papers  all  contain  accounts  of  the 
devastation  in  various  parts  of  England  and  of  the  enor- 
mous loss  of  vessels  and  lives  at  sea.1  Great  trees  were 
stripped  up  by  the  roots,  sturdy  buildings  were  blown 
down,  and  many  ships  sunk  in  the  harbours  where  they  were 
anchored.  Congreve  wrote  an  account  of  his  experiences 
and  those  of  his  friends  to  Keally  on  November  30  : 
4  Dear  KeaUy, 

I  think  it  is  a  tedious  while  since  I  heard  from  you ;  and  though, 
to  the  best  of  my  remembrance,  I  answered  your  last,  yet  I  write 
again  to  put  you  in  mind  of  your  old  friends,  every  one  of  whom  has 
very  narrowly  escaped  the  hurricane  on  Friday  night  last.  The 
public  papers  will  be  full  of  particulars.  'Tis  certain,  in  the  memory 
of  man,  never  was  anything  like  it.  Most  of  the  tall  trees  in  the 
Park  are  blown  down;  and  the  four  trees  that  stood  distinct  before 
St.  James's,  between  the  Mall  and  the  Canal.  The  garden-wall  of 
the  Privy,  and  the  Queen's  garden  there,  are  both  laid  flat.  Some 
great  sash-windows  of  the  banqueting-house  have  been  torn  from 
the  frames,  and  blown  so  they  have  never  been  found  nor  heard  of. 

1  London  Gazette,  Nos.  3970-3. 
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The  leads  of  Churches  have  some  of  them  been  rolled  up  as  they 
were  before  they  were  laid  on :  others  have  skimmed  clean  off,  and 
transported  across  the  street,  where  they  have  been  laid  on  other 
houses,  breaking  the  roofs.  The  news  of  the  country  is  equally 
terrible;  the  roads  being  obstructed  by  the  trees  which  lie  across. 
Anwick,  Coventry,  and  most  of  the  towns  that  my  acquaintance 
have  heard  of,  are  in  great  measure  destroyed,  as  Bristol,  where 
they  say  a  church  was  blown  down.  It  is  endless  to  tell  you  all.  Our 
neighbour  in  Howard  Street 1  'scaped  well,  though  frighted,  only 
the  ridge  of  the  house  being  stripped;  and  a  stack  of  chimneys  in 
the  next  house  fell  luckily  into  the  street.  I  lost  nothing  but  a 
casement  in  my  man's  chamber,  though  the  chimneys  at  the  Blue 
Ball  continued  tumbling  by  piece-meal  most  part  of  the  night.  At 
Mr.  Porter's,  the  wind  came  down  the  little  court  behind  the  back 
parlour,  and  burst  open  that  door,  bolts  and  all,  whirled  round  the 
room,  and  scattered  all  the  prints ;  of  which,  together  with  the 
table  and  the  chairs,  it  mustered  into  one  heap,  and  made  a  battery 
of  'em  to  break  down  the  other  door  into  the  entry,  whither  it 
swept  'em;  yet  broke  not  one  pane  of  the  window  which  joined  to 
the  back-court  door.  It  took  off  the  skylight  of  the  stairs,  and  did 
no  more  damage  there.  Many  people  have  been  killed.  But  the 
loss  at  sea  is  inconceivable,  though  the  particulars  are  not  many 
yet  confirmed.  ...  I  hope  you  have  been  less  sufferers.  One  should 
be  glad  to  hear  so  from  your  own  hands.  Pray  give  my  service  to  all 
friends.  ...  I  am,  dear  Keally,  yours, 

W.  CONGREVE.' 

Except  for  its  personal  elements  this  news-letter  is  typical 
of  those  printed  letters  2  which  were  the  precursors  of  the 
early  newspapers. 

The  storm  was  interpreted  by  Collier  as  direct  mani- 
festation of  God's  wrath  upon  the  people  for  their  con- 
tinued attendance  at  plays.  Immediately  he  wrote  his 
Dissuasive  from  the  Play-Rouse;  in  a  letter  to  a  Person  of 
Quality,  Occasioned  by  the  late  Calamity  of  the  Tempest, 

1  Mrs.  Bracegirdle. 

2  Dawke's  News  Letter,  of  this  type,  was  printed  in  italics  to  give  the  appearance 
of  handwriting. 
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published  December  10.  He  exhorts  his  readers  in  the 
manner  of  the  thumping  frenzied  parson:  'Did  not 
Nature  seem  to  be  in  her  last  Agony,  and  the  World  ready 
to  expire  ?  And  if  we  go  on  still  in  such  Sins  of  Defiance, 
may  we  not  be  afraid  of  the  Punishment  of  Sodom,  and 
that  God  should  destroy  us  with  Fire  and  Brimstone.'  He 
is  horrified  that  on  the  very  day  of  the  tempest  Macbeth 
was  given,  and  'at  the  mention  of  the  Chimneys  having 
blown  down,  the  Audience  was  pleased  to  Clap'. 

The  following  March,  Congreve,  Yanbrugh,  and  Wil- 
liam Walsh,  the  critic,  translated  Moliere's  Monsieur  de 
Pourceaugnac,  which  they  entitled  Squire  Trelooby.  It  was 
acted  March  30,  at  Lincoln's-Inn-Fields,  by  the  best 
comedians  from  both  theatres.  The  cast  included  Better- 
ton,  Doggett,  Cibber,  and  Mrs.  Bracegirdle.  Doggett 
achieved  great  success  as  Trelooby.  In  a  letter  to  Keally  on 
May  20,  Congreve  says: 

'The  translation  you  speak  of  is  not  altogether  mine;  for  Van- 
brugh  and  Walsh  had  a  part  in  it.  Each  did  an  act  of  a  French  farce. 
Mine,  and  I  believe  theirs,  was  done  in  two  mornings;  so  there  can 
be  no  great  matter  in  it.  It  was  a  compliment  made  to  people  of 
quality  at  their  subscription  music,  without  any  design  to  have  it 
acted  or  printed  farther.  It  made  people  laugh;  and  somebody 
thought  it  worth  his  while  to  translate  it  again,  and  print  it  as  it  was 
acted :  but  if  you  meet  such  a  thing  I  assure  you  it  was  none  of  ours ; 
which  I  don't  think  will  appear  again  after  next  week,  when  our 
neighbour  is  to  have  it  acted  for  her  benefit.' 

This  benefit  for  Mrs.  Bracegirdle  on  May  23,  and  another 
for  Mrs.  Leigh  on  June  6,  indicate  that  the  farce  was  very 
popular.  It  was  revived  January  28,  1706,  at  the  Hay- 
market  Theatre,  with  a  new  second  act,  and  during  that 
season  had  six  performances.  Then  it  remained  dormant 
until  1734. 

The  printed  translation  of  Squire  Trelooby  in  1704  is  in 
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all  probability  the  translation  which  was  so  popular  upon 
the  stage,  but  for  some  reason  Congreve  is  eager  to  deny 
that  he  and  his  confederates  are  responsible  for  the  pub- 
lished play.  His  very  eagerness  to  disclaim  it  indicates  a 
personal  responsibility,  and  he  admits  that  the  printed 
version  was  translated  'as  it  was  acted'.  The  British 
Museum  possesses  two  copies,  exactly  alike,  of  the  1704 
edition  of  Squire  Trelooby.  In  the  preface,  dated  April  19, 
1704,  the  supposed  translator  says  that  he  recalls  these 
two  lines  from  the  prologue  of  the  performance  on 
March  30: 

But  if  to  Day  some  Scandal  should  appear, 
Let  those  precise  Tartuffs  bind  o'er  Moliere. 
These  lines  occur  in  the  printed  prologue  written  by  Dr. 
Garth,  a  close  friend  of  the  three  collaborators.  Perhaps 
the  'scandal'  anticipated  by  Garth  was  a  personal  applica- 
tion of  the  play  to  people  of  prominence.  This  would 
also  account  for  its  hasty  translation  for  an  audience  of 
'quality',  and  for  its  brief  but  considerable  popularity.  The 
epilogue  of  the  published  version  is  anonymous,  but  is  most 
certainly  by  Congreve.  Lines  such  as  these  are  distinctly 
his: 

They  show  you  here  what  ills  attend  on  Life, 
And  all  for  that  vexatious  Whim  a  Wife. 
The  idea  and  expression  in  this  couplet  closely  resembles 
the  concluding  speech  of  The  Old  Batchelor: 
What  rugged  ways  attend  the  noon  of  life. 
Our  sun  declines,  and  with  what  anxious  strife, 
What  pain  we  tug  that  galling  load,  a  wife. 
Many  of  the  lines  are  distinctly  Congrevian  in  their 
balance,  antithesis  and  alliteration. 

This  anonymous  1704  translation  has  been  attributed 
to  a  prolific  translator  and  general  hackwriter  of  the  period 
named  Ozell,  simply  because  one  of  the  two  copies  in  the 
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Museum  has  'By  Ozell'  written  on  its  title-page.  The 
account  of  his  life  in  the  Dictionary  of  National  Biography 
says  that  he  translated  Monsieur  de  Pourceaugnac  in  1704, 
but  this  statement  is  very  probably  based  upon  the  false 
attribution  to  him  of  this  copy  in  the  Museum.  Even  if 
Ozell  had  translated  it,  in  the  same  year,  a  most  unlikely 
coincidence,  he  could  not  have  chanced  upon  the  same 
outlandish  title  of  Squire  Trelooby.  These  1704  copies  in 
the  Museum  are  probably  the  exact  translation  of  Con- 
greve,  Vanbrugh,  and  Walsh,  which  was  published  pirati- 
cally and  against  their  wishes.  The  anonymous  publisher 
says  in  the  preface :  'I  believe  I  shall  not  incur  the  Pique 
of  the  other  Gentlemen,  especially  when  I  was  assured 
(after  due  Inquiry  made)  that  their  translation  was  not 
likely  to  be  printed.'  It  is  likely  that  he  procured  a  copy 
of  the  acted  play,  discovered  that  the  translators  for  some 
reason  would  not  publish  it,  and  decided  that  its  popu- 
larity on  the  stage  would  make  it  profitable  for  him  to  print 
it.  Some  one,  without  considering  the  epilogue,  prologue, 
or  general  vigour  of  the  dialogue  which  Ozell' s  known 
translations  lack,  carelessly  wrote  that  popular  translator's 
name  on  his  copy,  which  came  into  the  possession  of  the 
Museum,  and  has  since  been  attributed  to  Ozell  without 
further  investigation. 

When  Squire  Trelooby  was  revived  in  1734,  Ralph,  the 
publisher,  brought  out  a  revised  version  which  he  named 
The  Cornish  Squire.  In  his  preface  he  says,  'my  copy  was 
imperfect',  clearly  meaning  his  copy  of  the  1704  edition. 
A  textual  comparison  of  these  two  editions  shows  that  the 
later  one  was  unquestionably  copied  from  the  earlier: 
most  of  the  speeches  are  exactly  alike  in  both;  slight 
changes  in  diction  tend  toward  a  more  correct  and  elegant 
standard  in  the  1734  issue,  resulting  in  a  certain  stiffness; 
all  oaths  and  profanity  are  omitted  in  the  later  edition; 
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the  very  long  speech  of  the  physician  in  Act  II,  Scene  8,  is 
divided  and  a  few  words  added;  the  prologue  and  the 
lyric  at  the  end  of  Act  I  are  exactly  the  same;  but  whereas 
the  early  edition  ends  merely  with  the  words  'General 
Masks,  etc.',  followed  by  the  epilogue,  the  later  edition 
alters  the  final  speech,  adds  three  pages  of  dialogue  and  a 
lyric,  and  omits  the  epilogue.  Ralph  had  said  that  his 
copy  was  imperfect,  and  doubtless  it  lacked  the  final  page, 
so  that  he  was  obliged  to  supply  a  new  conclusion.  The 
fact  that  he  copied  his  edition  of  The  Cornish  Squire  from 
the  earlier  printed  Squire  T relooby  substantiates  the  con- 
clusion that  there  was  only  one  translation  of  Monsieur 
de  Pourceaugnac  in  I7°4- 

During  the  season  of  1703-4  there  was  a  gradual  decline 
in  the  attendance  at  plays  performed  by  Betterton's 
company  at  LincolnVInn-Fields.  The  Biographia  Britan- 
nica  attributes  this  waning  favour  to  the  lack  of  popular 
plays,  and  this  situation,  as  suggested  earlier,  was  probably 
due  to  the  dramatists'  inability  to  appreciate  the  public 
desire  for  performances  of  a  moral  and  sentimental  charac- 
ter. Because  of  losses  and  disappointments  an  untractable 
spirit  grew  among  Betterton's  actors  and  'he  chose  to 
decline  his  post,  and  put  the  whole  design  under  the  con- 
duct of  Mr.  Congreve  and  Sir  John  Vanbrugh.  The 
former  of  these  abandoned  it  soon  after  to  Sir  John 
entirely'.1  Congr eve's  share  in  the  Lincoln's-Inn-Fields 
Theatre  apparently  terminated  when  he  became  associated 
with  Vanbrugh  in  the  management  of  the  new  Haymarket 
Theatre,  first  known  as  the  Queen's. 

Congreve  and  Vanbrugh  thought  that  success  would  be 
assured  by  a  larger  theatre  in  which  they  could  offer  a 
lower  class  of  entertainment  at  cheaper  prices.  Vanbrugh 
devised  the  plan  of  raising  a  building  fund  by  securing 

1  Biographia  Britannica,  Life  of  Betterton. 
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subscriptions  of  one  hundred  guineas  each  from  thirty 
'Persons  of  Quality'.  Each  subscriber  was  entitled  to 
attend  free  of  charge  any  public  performance  given  in  the 
new  theatre  during  his  life.  The  receipt  for  one  of  these 
subscriptions,  dated  May  8,  1704,  reads  as  follows:  'Agree- 
ment to  allow  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  in  consideration  of 
the  payment  by  him  of  one  hundred  guineas,  free  entrance 
to  the  theatre  intended  to  be  built  in  the  Haymarket,  and 
certain  other  privileges,  Signet.  Signet.  Witnessed  by 
William  Congreve  and  another.'  1  Vanbrugh  was  admir- 
ably fitted  as  leader  of  this  new  enterprise,  for  he  was  both 
architect  and  dramatist.  In  1703  he  wrote  to  Tonson  that 
he  had  negotiated  the  purchase  of  a  site  for  a  new  theatre 
to  be  called  the  Queen's  in  honour  of  Queen  Anne.  He 
said:  'The  ground  is  the  second  stableyard  going  up  the 
Haymarket;  I  give  2000  £  for  it.'  2  The  corner-stone  of 
the  theatre,  found  by  workmen  in  1825,  bore  this  inscrip- 
tion: 'April  18,  1704.  This  corner-stone  of  the  Queen's 
Theatre  was  laid  by  his  Grace  Charles  Duke  of  Somerset.'  3 
About  the  end  of  1704  Betterton  assigned  his  licence  and 
his  entire  company  to  Vanbrugh.4  The  transfer  was  made 
before  December  10th,  when  the  Society  for  the  Reforma- 
tion of  Manners  addressed  a  protest  to  Archbishop  Teni- 
son  against  Vanbrugh's  ownership,  describing  him  as  'a 
man  who  had  debauched  the  stage  beyond  the  looseness 
of  all  former  times'.  Nothing  came  of  the  protest, 
however.5 

A  special  performance  of  Love  for  Love  was  given  in  the 
Queen's  Theatre  on  June  1  for  Mrs.  Bowman's  benefit. 

1  Historical  Manuscripts  Commission,  Portland,  ii.  185. 

2  Life  of  Vanbrugh  by  Thomas  Seccombe  in  the  Dictionary  of  National 
Biography. 

3  Percy  Fitzgerald's  New  History  of  the  Stage,  i.  238. 

4  Dowries,  Roscius  Anglicanus,  p.  47. 

5  Life  of  Vanbrugh  in  the  Dictionary  of  National  Biography. 
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Congreve  wrote  a  new  prologue  for  the  occasion,  but  it  has 
been  lost.  He  also  wrote  a  new  lyric,  'The  Misses  Lamenta- 
tion for  want  of  their  Vizard-Masks  at  the  Playhouse', 
sung  by  Bowman,  who  had  one  of  the  best  voices  of  his 
time.  The  custom  of  wearing  masks  enabled  the  ladies  to 
attend  first-night  performances  of  the  most  questionable 
plays  without  fear  of  recognition,  and  it  kept  them  safe 
from  detection  in  their  personal  intrigues,  but  Queen 
Anne  had  recently  put  an  end  to  this  practice  by  her  edict 
of  January  17,  1704.  This  was  only  one  of  the  steps  to- 
wards the  general  reformation  of  manners  and  morals, 
which  found  sturdy  support  in  the  Queen. 

In  the  early  summer  Congreve  was  recovering  from 
illness  and  found  the  town  very  dull,  for  he  wrote  to 
Keally  on  June  20:  'The  town  is  extreme  thin:  rather 
thinner  than  usual  for  this  time  of  year;  good  wine  scarcer 
than  ever,  and  lemons  very  dear;  but  I  hope  these  things 
will  mend  by  the  time  I  get  abroad.'  He  spent  nine  weeks 
in  the  country,  enjoying  ease  and  plenty,  and  growing  in 
girth.  After  his  return  to  town  he  wrote  Keally  on 
October  14:  'I  am  grown  very  fat,  but  you  know  I  was 
born  with  somewhat  a  round  belly.  I  find  you  are  resolved 
to  be  a  man  of  this  world,  which  I  am  sorry  for,  because  it 
will  deprive  me  of  you.  However,  think  of  me  as  I  am, 
nothing  extenuate.  .  .  .  My  service  to  Robin,  who  would 
laugh  to  see  me  puzzled  to  buckle  my  shoe ;  but  I'll  fetch 
it  down  again.' 

Two  weeks  later  he  wrote  that  his  father  is  extremely 
ill,  and  does  not  improve,  so  that  he  has  £no  leisure  nor 
disposition'  for  other  things,  but  hopes  that  the  danger 
is  past.  The  recently  published  Tale  of  a  Tub  was  the 
centre  of  literary  discussion  in  both  England  and  Ireland, 
for  its  meaning  and  authorship  were  much  debated. 
Congreve  says:  'I  am  of  your  opinion  as  to  the  Tale  of 
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a  Tub.  I  am  not  alone  in  the  opinion  as  you  are  there; 
but  I  am  pretty  near  it,  having  very  few  on  my  side ;  but 
those  few  are  worth  a  million.  However,  I  have  never 
spoke  my  sentiments,  not  caring  to  contradict  a  multitude. 
...  I  confess  I  was  diverted  with  several  passages  when  I 
read  it,  but  I  should  not  care  to  read  it  again.'  He  is 
having  his  portrait  painted  by  Howard,  who  had  been 
introduced  to  him  by  letter  from  Keally. 

Colley  Cibber  had  recently  produced  one  of  his  best 
comedies,  ¥he  Careless  Husband,  which  was  popular 
because  of  its  pleasant  wit  and  moralizing  tone.  As  both 
actor  and  dramatist  Cibber  was  gaining  fame.  His  best 
quality  was  a  fine  sense  of  his  audience's  taste.  Congreve 
had  put  him  in  a  position  to  win  his  first  recognition  as  an 
actor,  but  now  considered  him  a  would-be  wit  and  an 
aspirant  to  better-class  society  for  which  nature  had  not 
fitted  him.  On  December  9  Congreve  wrote  Keally: 
'Cibber  has  produced  a  play,  consisting  of  fine  gentlemen 
and  fine  conversation  altogether ;  which  the  ridiculous  town 
for  the  most  part  likes,  but  there  are  some  that  know  better.' 

Towards  the  close  of  the  year  Tonson  published  a  collec- 
tion of  poems  entitled  Dry  den'' s  Fifth  Poetical  Miscellany. 
It  contains  eleven  poems  by  Congreve,  only  two  of  which 
had  previously  appeared  in  print,  and  a  prologue  not 
printed  until  it  was  included  in  Mr.  Summers'  recent 
edition  of  Congreve's  works.  The  Hue  and  Cry  after  Fair 
Amoret,  first  printed  as  a  single  sheet  in  1698,  is  generally 
considered  his  finest  lyric.  A  number  of  the  other  songs 
are  artificial  and  have  little  charm.  Since,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Fair  Amoret  and  the  Verses  to  Lady  Getbin,  these 
poems  appear  for  the  first  time  in  this  Miscellany,  their 
titles  are  given  below.1  The  Prologue  to  the  Princess  was, 

1  Poems  by  Congreve  first  published  in  Dryden's  Fifth  Poetical  Miscellany 
(1704):  /  look'd,  and  I  sigh'd,  and  I  wish'd  I  cou'd  speak;  Ah,  what  Pains,  what 
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of  course,  written  before  March  8,  1702,  when  Princess 
Anne  became  queen.  It  states  that  England  had  experi- 
enced a  decade  of  weather  even  more  inclement  than  usual : 

Our  sickly  Clime,  which  has  for  ten  years  past, 
With  one  continu'd  Winter  been  o'er-cast; 
Has  this  new  Age  with  wonted  Health  begun, 
Reviv'd  and  cheer'd  by  the  relenting  Sun. 
Again,  the  Spring  does  early  Blossoms  yield, 
And  Nature  laughs  in  every  living  Field. 
The  Stage  alone  remains  a  frozen  Soil 
And  fruitless  mocks  the  weary  Lab'rers  Toil. 

For  Queen  Anne's  birthday,  February  6,  Congreve 
wrote  a  Prologue  to  the  Court.  The  date  is  given  as  1704, 
but  the  Old  Style  is  undoubtedly  used  as  the  last  line 
refers  to  'The  Battle  won  at  Blenheim's  Glorious  Field', 
which  was  not  fought  till  August  13,  1704.  The  prologue 
was  written  for  the  Queen's  attendance  at  an  opera,  a  new 
form  of  entertainment  that  was  sapping  the  life  of  comedy 
and  so  was  heartily  disapproved  by  Congreve.  Despite 
the  royal  presence,  he  slashes  the  public  taste  in  the 
caustic  manner  of  his  earlier  days.  To  him  the  Comic 
Muse  is  dead: 

No  more  shall  she  toil  upon  the  Stage, 
And  fruitless  War  with  Vice  and  Folly  Wage ; 
No  more  in  mean  disguise  she  shall  appear, 
And  Shapes  she  wou'd  reform  be  forced  to  wear: 
While  Ignorance  and  Malice  join  to  blame, 
And  break  the  Mirror  that  reflects  their  Shame. 

Contrary  to  the  expectations  of  Congreve  and  much  to 
his  chagrin,  the  new  Queen's  Theatre  in  the  Haymarket 

racking  Thoughts  he  proves — called  Absence  in  later  collections;  Song  in  Dialogue 
for  two  Women;  Grant  me,  gentle  Love,  said  I — entitled  The  Petition  in  the  1710 
edition;  Cruel  Amynta,  can  you  see;  See,  see,  she  wakes,  Sabina  wakes;  Pious 
Selinda  goes  to  Prayers;  Lesbia;  Epitaph  upon  Robert  Huntingdon  and  His  Son; 
Prologue  to  the  Princess. 
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was  opened  on  April  9,  1705,  with  an  Italian  opera, 
Signor  Giacome  Greber's  Loves  of  Ergasto.  It  was  trans- 
lated probably  by  Motteux,  and  was  set  to  Italian  music. 
After  Thomas  Clayton's  Arsinoe,  it  was  the  second  opera 
of  its  type  to  be  produced  in  England.  The  performers, 
according  to  Downes,  were  'a  new  set  of  singers  arrived 
from  Italy — the  worst  that  ever  came  from  thence,  for 
it  lasted  but  five  days,  and  they  being  liked  but  indifferently 
by  the  gentry — they  in  a  little  while  marched  back  to 
their  own  country'.1  Downes  apparently  shared  Con- 
gr eve's  aversion  both  for  opera  and  the  Italians.  The 
libretto,  with  the  Italian  text  and  the  English  translation 
on  opposite  pages,  was  published  by  Tonson.2  When  it 
was  decided  to  open  the  new  house  with  Ergasto,  Congreve 
hastily  composed  an  epilogue.  Certainly  the  occasion 
demanded  that  he  should  please  his  public  and  seek  the 
favour  of  their  continued  attendance,  but  his  cynical 
attitude  towards  their  fickleness  and  depraved  taste  is 
apparent  in  every  line : 

Whatever  future  fate  our  Home  may  find, 
At  present  we  expect  you  should  be  kind; 
Inconstancy  itself  can  claim  no  Right, 
Before  Enjoyment  and  the  Wedding  Night. 
You  must  be  fix'd  a  little  e're  you  range, 
You  must  be  true  till  you  have  Time  to  change, 
A  week  at  least,  one  night  is  sure  too  soon, 
But  we  pretend  not  to  a  Honey  Moon. 
To  Novelty  we  know  you  can  be  true, 
But  what,  alas,  or  who  is  always  new  ? 

1  Downes,  Roscius  Anglicanus,  p.  47. 

2  Cibber,  writing  his  Apology  thirty  years  later,  reported  the  opening  of  the  new 
theatre  with  a  series  of  inaccurate  statements.  He  said:  'Sir  John  Vanbrugh  and 
Mr.  Congreve  opened  their  new  Haymarket  Theatre  with  a  translated  opera,  to 
Italian  music,  called  The  Triumph  of  Love,  but  this  not  having  in  it  the  charm 
of  Camilla,  either  from  the  inequality  of  the  music  or  voice,  had  but  a  cold 
reception,  being  performed  but  three  days  and  those  not  crowded.'  He  also 
stated  that  the  Haymarket  was  opened  in  1706. 
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But  the  bad  taste  of  jeering  at  his  public  was  not  sufficient; 

his  rancorous  frame  of  mind  abandons  all  judgement,  and 

he  becomes  positively  insolent : 

To  Sound  and  Show  at  first  we  make  Pretence, 
In  Time  we  may  regale  you  with  some  Sense, 
But  that,  at  present,  were  too  great  Expense. 

This  is  reminiscent  of  his  reply  to  the  hostile  critics  of 
The  Double  Dealer-.  'I  find  they  are  to  be  treated  cheaply, 
and  I  have  been  at  an  unnecessary  expense.'  His  present 
offence  was  worse  than  his  first  youthful  outburst,  oc- 
casioned by  wounded  vanity.  As  one  of  the  directors  of 
the  new  theatre,  he  was  under  obligation  to  make  it  a 
success.  Except  for  his  love  of  the  theatre,  one  cannot 
understand  why  he  undertook  the  responsibility  of  a  share 
in  the  management  of  the  Queen's  Theatre,  when  he  held 
the  audiences  in  such  contempt.  He  concludes  his  diatribe 
with  open  insult  and  threat : 

The  Day 's  at  hand  when  we  shall  shift  the  Scene, 
And  to  your  selves  shew  your  dear  selves  again ; 
Paint  the  Reverse  of  what  you've  seen  To-day, 
And  in  bold  strokes  the  vicious  Town  display. 

Obviously,  with  this  bitter  attitude  towards  the  public, 
which  he  should  have  sought  to  gratify,  he  could  not 
remain  long  as  joint  manager  of  the  new  theatre.  But 
another  reason  was  given  for  his  leaving  it.  The  poor 
acoustics  were  said  to  make  it  suitable  only  for  musical 
productions.  At  the  end  of  the  first  season  many  of  the 
shareholders  sold  their  interests,  and  towards  the  close  of 
the  year  Congreve  gave  up  his.  On  December  15  he 
wrote  to  Keally: 

T  have  nothing  to  add  but  only  that  I  have  quitted  the  affair  of 
the  Haymarket.  You  may  imagine  I  got  nothing  by  it :  but  when 
I  was  dipt,  and  asked  myself,  "Quid  agam  ?"  replies  Terence, 
"Quid,  nisi  ut  te  redimas  captum,  quam  queas  minimo,  si  nequeas 
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paululo,  et  quanti  queas."  I  think  I  cannot  end  a  letter  better  than 
with  a  smart  quotation.' 1 

We  may  safely  believe  that  giving  up  an  active  participa- 
tion in  the  affairs  of  the  Queen's  Theatre  affected  him 
more  deeply  than  is  indicated  by  his  letter.  His  failure 
in  this  venture  must  have  convinced  him  of  his  inability 
to  deal  successfully  with  the  public,  for  it  was  his  last 
official  connexion  with  the  theatre.  From  the  beginning 
of  his  career  the  stage  had  provoked  a  constant  clash  of 
opposing  elements  in  his  character.  He  respected  and 
loved  the  theatre  as  a  great  institution,  dignified  by  noble 
traditions  which  surrounded  it  from  classical  antiquity. 
For  him  it  held  £the  glory  that  was  Greece  and  the 
grandeur  that  was  Rome'.  He  looked  upon  himself  as  a 
follower  in  the  footsteps  of  Terence,  giving  modern 
patterns  of  comedy  that  raised  it  in  his  time  to  a  high  art. 
In  Periclean  Athens  the  audiences  found  their  attitude 
towards  life  made  articulate  in  the  great  works  of  the 
theatre,  but  in  the  London  of  1700  great  plays  were 
appreciated  by  a  very  small  minority,  and  Congreve's 
audiences  were  a  constant  disappointment.  He  laboured 
both  as  dramatist  and  theatrical  manager  to  improve  the 
taste  of  his  time,  but  he  felt  that  he  had  laboured  in  vain, 
and  retired  from  the  theatre  a  disheartened  and  em- 
bittered man. 

1  This  letter  is  incorrectly  dated  December  15,  1708,  in  Berkeley's  Literary 
Relics,  its  only  source,  but  the  letter  of  April  30,  1706,  following  it,  makes  it 
certain  that  Congreve  was  then  no  longer  connected  with  the  theatre. 


Chapter  Twelve 
IDLENESS  AND  ILLNESS 

FOR  years  Congreve  had  been  eager  to  see  his  friend 
Joseph  Keally.  The  week's  journey  from  Dublin  to 
London  had  been  planned  several  times,  and  cancelled  at 
the  last  moment,  so  that  Congreve  almost  gave  up  hope  of 
seeing  him.  But  in  the  fall  of  1705  the  long  anticipated 
visit  took  place.  Certainly  one  of  the  great  joys  of  such  a 
reunion  of  old  friends  is  the  pleasure  each  derives  from 
relating  and  reliving  at  a  quickened  tempo  the  happenings 
of  the  intervening  years.  Hardships  and  misfortunes  fall 
away,  and  the  eagerness  of  the  narrator  suffuses  his  account 
with  a  glow  that  lingers  in  his  memory  and  endears  his  own 
past  life  to  him.  Keally's  visit  was  all  too  short,  and  at  the 
end  of  November  he  was  obliged  to  return  to  Ireland. 

Good  fortune  was  awaiting  Congreve,  however,  for  he 
received  his  third  political  appointment,  as  commissioner 
of  wine  licences,  about  December  first.  He  wrote  Keally 
on  December  15 : 

'I  thank  you  for  your  letter  of  congratulation,  and  more  for  the 
account  it  brought  me  of  your  safe  arrival.  Robin  talks  of  going 
every  day.  I  would  have  him  stay  till  the  weather  is  a  little  settled; 
for  if  he  should  be  cast  away,  you  know  your  water  swells  a  man ; 
and  what  a  thing  were  he  if  he  were  swelled.' 

The  day  after  Christmas  Congreve's  good  friend  Mrs. 
Arabella  Hunt  died.  She  was  the  foremost  soprano  of  her 
day,  and  he  had  a  great  affection  for  her.  In  addition  to 
the  ode  to  her,  mentioned  earlier,  he  wrote  an  epitaph 
which  was  placed  'under  her  Picture  drawn  playing  on  a 
Lute',  the  best  known  portrait  of  her,  by  Kneller.  At  this 
time  Congreve  was  ill  with  a  severe  attack  of  the  gout. 
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In  the  spring  he  had  hopes  that  Keally  might  return  to 
London,  and  wrote  to  him  on  April  30: 

'I  have  heard  you  had  some  thoughts  of  coming  again  for  England ; 

I  wish  it  were  true  I  have  been  pretty  free  from  the  gout  since 

the  fit  at  Christmas.  I  have  neither  too  much  nor  too  little  business ; 
and  if  I  have  the  spleen,  it  is  because  this  town  affords  not  one  drop 

of  wine  out  of  a  private  house  I  believe  the  playhouse  cannot 

go  on  another  winter.  I  have  learned  there  is  to  be  a  union  of  the 
two  houses  as  well  as  kingdoms.' 

Keally  was  dangerously  ill  in  the  late  spring,  and  Congreve's 
letter  of  June  8  reveals  his  tender  affection  for  those  friends 
closest  to  him : 

'I  am  sure  you  know  me  enough  to  know  I  feel  very  sensibly  and 
silently  for  those  whom  I  love;  but  the  great  escape  you  have  had 
of  your  life  is  a  reflection  that  alleviates  the  misfortune  which  you 
met  withal.  I  hope  this  letter  will  find  you  perfectly  free  from  pain 
and  weakness;  but  have  a  care  of  stirring  too  soon.' 
This  letter  identifies  Robin  as  R.  Fitzgerald,  a  mutual 
friend  and  great  toper  about  London.  Later  in  the  same 
month  Congreve  wrote  that  most  of  his  time  is  occupied 
by  'business  no  more  profitable  than  mine  uses  to  be— full 
of  vexation  and  without  any  good  consequence'.  He  has 
moved  temporarily  to  Mr.  Porter's  house  in  Surrey  Street. 

At  the  end  of  the  summer  the  affairs  of  the  theatres 
reached  a  climax.  The  diminishing  audiences  caused 
losses  to  the  managers,  who  in  turn  offered  lower  salaries  to 
the  actors,  until  they  revolted.  Vanbrugh  had  attempted 
to  produce  operas  at  the  Queen's  Theatre  in  the  Hay- 
market,  but  the  venture  cost  him  dearly.  Congreve  wrote 
the  principal  details  of  the  changes  in  managers  and  actors 
to  Keally  on  September  10: 

'The  playhouses  have  undergone  another  revolution ;  and  Swinny, 
with  Wilks,  Mrs.  Oldfield,  Pinkethman,  Bullock,  and  Dicky,  are 
come  over  to  the  Hay-Market.  Vanbrugh  resigns  his  authority  to 
Swinny,  which  occasioned  the  revolt.  Mr.  Rich  complains  and 
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rails  like  Volpone  when  counterplotted  by  Mosca.  My  Lord 
Chamberlain  approves  and  ratifies  the  desertion;  and  the  design  is 
to  have  plays  only  at  the  Hay-Market  and  operas  only  at  Covent 
Garden.  I  think  the  design  right  to  restore  acting;  but  the  houses 
are  misapplied,  which  time  may  change.' 

Congreve's  experience  with  the  Queen's  Theatre,  which 
he  calls  the  Hay-Market,  had  proved  to  him  that  its 
acoustics  made  it  unsuitable  for  plays;  whereas  Drury 
Lane,  called  Covent  Garden  in  his  letter,  was  a  smaller 
house  and  better  adapted  to  them.  The  actors  formed  one 
company  under  the  direction  of  Swiney ;  and  Rich,  formerly 
manager  of  Drury  Lane,  was  left  to  his  own  devices.  In 
regard  to  the  union  of  the  two  houses,  the  Biographia 
Britannica  says :  £Betterton's  strength  failing,  many  of  the 
old  Players  dying,  and  other  accidents  happening,  a  re- 
union of  the  two  companies  became  not  only  expedient 
but  necessary.' 1  Vanbrugh  transferred  the  burden  of 
managership  to  Swiney  at  the  close  of  the  season  1707-8, 
and  wrote  to  the  Earl  of  Manchester  on  July  27,  1708: 
'I  lost  so  much  money  by  the  opera  this  last  winter  that  I 
was  glad  to  get  quit  of  it,  and  yet  I  do  not  doubt  that  operas 
will  thrive  and  settle  in  London.'2  Eventually  he  rented  the 
Queen's  Theatre  to  Swiney  at  a  maximum  of  ^700  per  year. 

In  the  above-mentioned  letter  to  Keally,  Congreve  said : 
'I  have  written  an  ode  which  I  presented  to  the  Queen, 
who  received  it  very  graciously.'  Its  full  title  is  A  Pin- 
dar ique  Ode  Humbly  Offer' d  to  the  Queen  on  the  Victorious 
Progress  of  her  Majesty's  Arms,  under  the  Conduct  of  the 
Duke  of  Marlborough.  Of  greater  value  than  the  ode  itself 
is  the  Discourse  on  the  Pindarique  Ode  which  precedes  it, 
for  it  is  the  first  statement  in  English  literature  of  the 
principles  of  regularity  embodied  in  the  pindaric  form. 

1  Life  of  Betterton. 

2  Quoted  from  the  life  of  Vanbrugh  by  Thomas  Seccombe  in  the  Dictionary  of 
National  Biography. 
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Congreve  summarizes  the  history  of  this  poetic  form  and 
explains  the  reason  for  its  division  into  strophe,  antistrophe, 
and  epode.  The  irregularity  of  English  odes  he  attributes 
to  the  popular  but  irregular  poems  of  Cowley,  who  incor- 
rectly called  them  odes.  The  chief  value  of  Congreve's 
Pindaric  Ode  is  that  it  offered  a  correct  model  of  the 
pindaric  form  to  future  poets  of  greater  genius  than  him- 
self. But  he  rendered  a  great  service  to  English  poetry,  a 
service  that  is  too  little  known  and  appreciated,  when  he 
so  lucidly  and  definitely  established  this  superb  form.1 

Through  the  union  of  the  two  theatrical  companies, 
Mrs.  Bracegirdle  and  Mrs.  Oldfield,  who  had  become 
rivals  in  their  separate  companies  for  first  place  in  popular 
favour,  now  came  into  direct  contact.  Mrs.  Oldfield  had 
risen  rapidly  in  ability  and  reputation  and  was  now  at  her 
prime,  while  the  years  were  beginning  to  take  their  toll  of 
Mrs.  Bracegirdle.  The  two  actresses  decided  to  settle 
their  rivalry  by  performing  the  same  part  on  successive 
nights.  Each  played  Mrs.  Brittle  in  The  Amorous  Widow. 
When  a  preference  was  shown  for  Mrs.  Oldfield,  and  when 
Swiney  gave  her  a  benefit  earlier  in  the  season  than  Mrs. 
Bracegirdle,  the  heroine  of  Congreve's  plays  retired  from 
the  stage  on  February  20,  1707. 2  This  account  of  her 
sudden  and  early  retirement  has  never  been  proved  and 
may  be  apocryphal,  but  it  bears  the  cast  of  probability. 
It  is  substantiated  by  an  anonymous  poem  appearing  in 
the  Muses  Mercury  for  May,  1707 : 

At  length,  O  Nymph,  forget  injurious  Rage, 
Revive  the  Town,  and  raise  the  sinking  Stage; 

1  Leigh  Hunt  [The  Dramatic  Works  of  TVycberley,  &c,  p.  4°)  said:  'Tne  true 
Pindaric  (so  far  as  meter  goes)  was  established  with  pedantic  nicety  by  Ben 
Jonson.'  Cowley  was  unaware  of  the  fact,  however,  as  were  all  succeeding  poets. 
Samuel  Johnson  said  of  Congreve:  'He  first  taught  the  English  writers  that 
Pindar's  odes  were  regular.' 

2  The  Life  of  Mrs.  Oldfield.  Anonymous.  Published  by  Curll,  1730. 
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Be  anything  .  .  .  you  grace  your  ev'ry  Part, 
In  you  'tis  natural  to  gain  the  Heart. 
Let  not  a  Man  provoke  you  to  depart, 
Who  like  a  Tyrant  rules  Apollo's  Art. 
But  above  all,  think  how  the  Mourning  Bride 
To  endless  Times  her  weeping  Form  must  hide, 
Or  dragged  to  Light  by  some  officious  Friend, 
Move  faint  Regard,  and  only  not  offend. 

Your  Congreve  begs,  with  notes,  like  Orpheus  blest, 
Ev'n  Rocks  the  Thracian's  Harmony  confest. 

The  man  referred  to  in  the  fifth  line  is  undoubtedly 
Swiney.  The  references  to  Mrs.  Bracegirdle's  fame  in  Ihe 
Mourning  Bride  and  Congreve's  regret  at  her  retirement 
show  that  their  names  were  still  linked  in  the  public  mind. 

Congreve  was  a  member  of  two  clubs  which  were  becom- 
ing prominent  at  this  time.  The  origin  and  aim  of  the 
Scriblerus  Club  is  related  by  Spence: 

'The  design  of  the  Memoirs  of  Scriblerus  was  to  have  ridiculed 
all  the  false  tastes  in  learning,  under  the  character  of  a  man  of 
capacity  enough,  that  had  dipped  into  every  art  and  science,  but 
injudiciously  in  each.  It  was  begun  by  a  club  of  the  greatest  wits 
of  the  age,  Lord  Oxford,  the  Bishop  of  Rochester,  Mr.  Pope,  Con- 
greve, Arbuthnot,  Swift,  and  others.'  1 

The  principal  club  in  Queen  Anne's  London  was  the  Kit- 
Kat  Club,  the  great  social  organization  of  the  Whigs.  Its 
name  was  taken  from  Christopher  Katt,  a  pastry  cook,  who 
provided  it  with  most  excellent  meat  pies.  Originally  it 
was  composed  of  thirty-nine  members,  including  the  Dukes 
of  Marlborough,  Devonshire,  Grafton,  Richmond,  Somer- 
set, and  others  of  the  Whig  nobility.  In  the  literary  group 
were  Addison,  Steele,  Congreve,  Vanbrugh,  Garth,  and 
Mayn waring;  and  the  leading  political  members  were 
Robert  Walpole,  Pulteney,  and  Halifax.  When  the  club 

1  Anecdotes  (edition  of  1858),  p.  8. 
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was  formed  its  meetings  were  held  in  Shire  Lane,  later 
called  Lower  Serle's  Place.  In  after  years  it  convened  at 
Jacob  Tonson's  villa  at  Barn  Elms,  near  Putney.  The  club- 
room  contained  forty-three  portraits  of  its  members  in 
uniform  three-quarter  size,  which  originated  the  term 
'Kit-Kat  pictures'.  They  were  painted  by  Sir  Godfrey 
Kneller,  whose  portrait  of  Congreve  for  the  club  is  the 
best  that  is  known  of  him. 

The  Kit  Kats  became  celebrated  for  their  toasts  to  the 
most  beautiful  and  fashionable  women  of  the  day  who 
favoured  the  Whigs.  Each  member  could  propose  the 
name  of  one  lady,  who  was  discussed  and  voted  upon.  If 
she  was  elected,  one  of  the  poetical  members  was  appointed 
to  compose  a  verse  of  tribute  to  her,  which  was  engraved 
upon  the  cup  from  which  toasts  to  her  were  drunk.  It  was 
a  point  of  honour  in  this  convivial  society  for  all  present  to 
join  in  each  proposed  health,  a  custom  which  made  many 
beauties  famous  and  ensured  the  life  of  the  party.  Some 
of  the  ladies  were  granted  the  distinction  of  having  their 
portraits  hung  in  the  club-room,  and  Congreve's  epigram 
to  Mrs.  Arabella  Hunt  was  written  to  accompany  her 
picture.  When  Lord  Dorchester,  later  the  Duke  of 
Kingston,  proposed  the  name  of  his  eight  year  old  daughter, 
the  future  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montague,  she  was  objected 
to  because  of  her  youth.  The  Club  sent  for  her  and  she 
was  handed  about  from  lap  to  lap,  delighting  the  members 
so  much  that  it  was  agreed  no  one  could  dispute  her  right  as 
a  favourite.1  An  imaginary  dialogue  2  between  Tonson  and 
Congreve  has  the  latter  say  of  these  evenings  at  the  club : 
1  'Twas  there  we  first  instructed  all  our  youth, 
To  talk  profane  and  laugh  at  sacred  truth; 
We  taught  them  how  to  toast  and  rhyme  and  bite, 
To  sleep  away  the  day  and  drink  away  the  night.' 
1  If  this  story  is  true,  the  club  was  in  existence  as  early  as  1697,  for  Lady  Mary 
Wortley  Montague  was  born  in  1689.        2  Nicholas  Rowe,  Miscellaneous  Poems. 
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Defoe  affirms  that  the  Kit  Kat  was  the  outstanding  club 
in  the  first  quarter  of  the  century. 

In  his  letter  to  Keally  of  January  29,  1707,  Congreve 
tells  of  having  his  portrait  painted,  some  time  ago,  by 
Howard.  He  says : 

'I  had  a  letter  from  you  (I  think  too  he  brought  it),  in  which  you 
recommended  me  to  his  acquaintance,  and  told  me  he  had  promised 
to  draw  my  picture  for  you.  ...  He  almost  finished  one  picture; 
and  not  liking  it,  pressed  me  to  sit  again  for  a  new  one.  I  was 
willing,  because  I  understood  he  took  all  that  care  for  you  in  friend- 
ship; and  besides,  I  thought  it  might  be  of  consequence  to  him  to 
have  my  picture  seen  in  his  house  well  done,  as  being  a  face  known 
by  most  of  them  whose  approbation  might  be  of  use  to  him.  These 
two  considerations  apart,  sitting  for  my  picture  is  not  a  thing  very 
agreeable  to  me;  but  most  certainly,  had  I  had  the  least  ground  to 
apprehend  that  he  expected  me  to  have  paid  him,  I  would  have  done 
it.  Nay,  I  knew  not  of  his  going  for  Ireland;  nor  indeed  did  I 
apprehend  that  the  picture  was  finished:  for,  if  I  do  not  mis- 
remember,  I  heard  him  speak  yet  of  another  sitting.  .  .  .  The 
thing  of  most  consequence  is  our  liking,  and  the  likeness  of  the 
pictures.' 

Howard's  portrait  of  Congreve  is  unknown  to-day,  for  it 
is  not  listed  among  his  recorded  paintings. 

In  this  month  appeared  the  first  issue  of  a  new  literary 
magazine,  The  Muses  Mercury.1  It  was  edited  by  some  of 
the  best-known  writers  of  the  time,  such  as  Dr.  Garth, 
Dennis,  Steele,  Tate,  and  the  younger  Dryden,  and  so 
deals  authoritatively  with  all  literary  topics.  The  January 
number  contains  this  announcement:  'The  Opera  of 
Semele,  for  which  we  are  Indebted  to  Mr.  C  .  .  .  .e  is  Set 
by  Mr.  Eccles,  and  ready  to  be  Practic'd,  and  from  the 
Excellence  of  these  two  Masters,  in  their  several  Kinds, 
the  Town  may  very  well  expect  to  be  Charm'd,  as  much  as 

1  This  magazine  is  in  the  British  Museum  and  a  few  issues  are  in  the  Bodleian 
Library. 
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Poetry  and  Music  can  charm  them.'  The  story  of  this 
opera  was  arranged  by  Congreve  from  Ovid's  Meta- 
morphoses. The  Biographia  Britannic  a  says  that  Semele 
was  never  acted,  and  Genest  gives  ho  record  of  its  per- 
formance, but  the  Biographia  Dramatica  affirms  that  it 
was  both  performed  and  printed  in  quarto  in  1707.  The 
first  printing  of  it  on  record,  however,  is  in  the  first  col- 
lected edition  of  17 10.  The  opera  is  a  classical  pastoral  in 
three  acts.  To  the  taste  of  to-day  it  is  a  languorous  and 
tiresome  affair. 

Several  notes  of  minor  importance  appear  in  the  same 
number  of  the  Muses  Mercury.  Swiney  had  assumed  the 
direction  of  the  Haymarket  Theatre,  and  'There  are  now 
in  the  House,  The  Spartan  Dame,  a  Tragedy  by  Mr. 
Southern'.1  Congreve  was  evidently  considering  the 
publication  of  a  complete  edition  of  his  poems  in  one 
volume,  for  the  Mercury  says:  'We  are  Inform' d  that 
Mr.  Congreve  is  preparing  an  Edition  of  all  his  Miscellany 
Poems,  in  One  Volume,  for  the  Press,  with  an  Addition 
of  several  New  Pieces';  but  this  collected  edition  of 
his  verse  was  withheld  for  three  years,  when  it  appeared 
as  the  third  volume  of  the  first  complete  edition  of  his 
works. 

In  July  the  Muses  Mercury  printed  'A  Prologue  spoken 
to  a  Tragedy,  at  the  New  Playhouse  in  the  Hay-market. 
By  Mr.  C — g — '.  Although  it  does  not  appear  in  any 
edition  of  his  poems,  this  prologue  is  unquestionably  by 
Congreve,  for  the  following  lines  are  typical  of  him : 

What  bold  a  Venture  does  our  Author  make 
And  what  false  Measures  to  his  Wishes  take  ? 
How  could  he  hope  the  Tragic  Scene  should  please, 
When  Art 's  a  Jest,  and  sense  a  loath'd  Disease  ? 


1  This  tragedy  may  have  been  in  rehearsal,  but  it  was  not  acted  until  the 
autumn  of  1719. 
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The  following  lines  undoubtedly  refer  to  the  direction  of 
the  Haymarket  Theatre  by  Vanbrugh  and  himself : 

In  vain  with  Toil  the  artful  Poets  strove, 
Your  fickle  Taste  to  please,  and  to  improve; 
For  to  good  Plays  when  e'er  WE  went  astray, 
You  warned  US  of  the  Errors  of  that  way; 
WE  stood  corrected  by  your  awful  Hiss, 
Conscious  too  late,  that  WE  had  done  amiss.1 

Such  sarcasm  no  one  dared  use  but  Congreve.  His  con- 
tempt for  the  audience  is  particularly  evident  in  the  con- 
cluding lines : 

He  swears  if  you'll  forgive  this  one  Offence, 

He  for  your  sakes  will  sin  no  more  with  Sense. 

He'll  pay  the  Homage  to  your  Rigour  due, 

To  make  you  sure  his  own,  he'll  think,  and  write  like  you. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  next  theatrical  season  the  Muses 
Mercury  for  September  prophesies  few  good  comedies  for 
the  coming  year  and  states  that  Congreve  is  occupied  with 
matters  of  importance.  The  writer  says :  'As  for  comedies 
there 's  no  great  expectation  of  anything  of  that  kind  since 
Mr.  Farquhar's  death.  The  two  Gentlemen,  who  would 
probably  always  succeed  in  the  Comick  Vein,  Mr.  Con- 
greve and  Capt.  Steele,  having  affairs  of  much  greater 
importance  to  take  up  their  time  and  thoughts.'  There  is 
no  record  of  any  important  affair  occupying  Congreve's 
time.  In  his  letter  to  Keally  on  September  28,  he  says: 
'You  must  not  wonder  if  the  peace  which  affects  all  Europe 
should  in  some  measure  influence  me.  It  has  indeed  put 
a  stop  to  my  intended  pilgrimage  for  St.  Patrick's.'  The 
effect  which  he  feared  was  evidently  the  loss  of  his  position 
as  commissioner  of  hackney  coaches,  for  he  was  deprived 
of  this  place  two  weeks  later,  on  October  13.2 

1  The  capitals  of  the  pronouns  are  mine. 

2  The  General  Dictionary  (1736),  iv.  428. 
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The  Muses  Mercury  for  November  contains  a  lyric,  'To 
Maria.  By  W.  C  It  is  obviously  by  Congreve,  for  no 
other  poet  had  these  initials.  This  magazine  was  edited  by 
his  friends  and  had  published  several  of  his  other  poems. 
The  lyric  is  quoted  entirely,  for  it  has  not  hitherto  been 
attributed  to  him  : 

To  Maria 

Tho'  all  the  boist'rous  Waves  of  Fortune  Rowl, 

And  in  united  Torrents  drench  my  Soul; 

Yet  when  my  bright  Meridian  Star  appears, 

She'll  scatter  all  my  Doubts,  and  dissipate  my  Fears, 

Tho'  the  Foundation  of  the  World  should  shake, 

And  all  the  enormous  Frame  of  Nature  break: 

Nay,  tho'  the  Heavens  should  fall,  or  Earth  shou'd  rise, 

With  strange  convulsions,  far  above  the  Skies; 

Impossibles  may  come  to  pass,  yet  I 

Would  with  Maria  live,  or  with  her  die. 

This  passionate  constancy  is  in  striking  contrast  to  Con- 
greve's  usual  cynical  attitude  towards  women.  The  dire 
possibilities  with  which  nature  might  inflict  the  world  of 
man,  a  device  he  employed  frequently,  indicates  his  atti- 
tude towards  nature.  It  was  the  enemy  of  man,  barbaric, 
elemental,  and  a  force  to  be  conquered. 

Another  theatrical  revolution  is  reported  in  the  Muses 
Mercury  for  December.  What  Congreve  had  predicted 
about  the  suitability  of  the  two  houses  for  plays  and  operas 
had  come  to  pass :  'for  the  Masters  and  Performers  imploy'd 
for  the  Stage,  have  at  last  prevail'd,  that  the  house  in  the 
Hay-Market  should  be  taken  up  wholly  for  Operas,  and 
that  in  Drury  Lane  for  Plays.' 1  Operas  were  to  be  per- 
formed twice  a  week  for  nine  months  of  the  year  at  the 
Haymarket.  In  accounting  for  the  small  audiences  at  that 
theatre  the  writer  adds  an  interesting  note  on  London  in 
1707:  'Perhaps  the  distance  of  the  House  in  the  Hay- 

1  Muses  Mercury ,  December,  1707,  p.  287. 
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Market  from  the  Scene  of  Business  in  the  City  was  to  its 
Disadvantage.' 

The  following  April,  Congreve  contributed  to  the  fun 
of  the  BickerstafT  predictions,  which  were  then  town 
gossip.  Swift  had  attacked  the  quackery  of  almanac  makers, 
particularly  one  John  Partridge,  in  his  Predictions  for  the 
Tear  iyo8.  Posing  as  the  astrologer  Isaac  BickerstafT,  a 
name  his  eye  casually  chanced  upon  over  a  locksmith's  door, 
he  prophesied  that  Partridge  would  'infallibly  die  upon 
the  29th  of  March  next,  about  eleven  at  night,  of  a  raging 
fever'.  On  March  30  appeared  'a  letter  to  a  person  of 
honour',  explaining  'the  accomplishment  of  the  first  of 
Mr.  BickerstafT's  predictions',  the  death  of  Partridge. 
This  pamphlet  was  anonymous  but  was,  of  course,  written 
by  Swift.  The  Stationers'  Register,  assuming  Partridge 
to  be  dead,  crossed  his  name  from  the  rolls,  and  most 
people  took  BickerstafT  so  seriously  that  it  was  declared  his 
pamphlet  should  be  burned  because  of  more  serious  mat- 
ters it  foretold.  Some  of  the  wits,  however,  detected  the 
hand  of  Swift,  and  to  carry  on  the  fun  issued  in  Partridge's 
name  a  pamphlet  entitled  Squire  Bicker  staff  Detected, 
or  the  Astrological  Imposter  Convicted.  This  was  written 
by  the  Reverend  Thomas  Yalden,  Nicholas  Rowe,  and 
Congreve.  The  name  of  Isaac  BickerstafT  became  so  famous 
that  it  was  adopted  by  Steele  the  following  year  as  the  best 
means  of  attracting  attention  to  his  periodical,  the  Tatler. 

After  a  lapse  of  eight  months  the  letters  to  Keally  are 
resumed  on  May  12,  1708.  Congreve  has  recently  sus- 
tained a  serious  loss,  but  refers  to  it  in  the  most  guarded 
manner : 

'I  have  yours  this  day  of  the  6th  inst.  for  which  I  thank  you,  and 
most  particularly  for  your  friendly  sense  of  my  loss.  I  know  you  are 
no  stranger  to  sentiments  of  tender  and  natural  affection,  which 
will  make  my  concern  very  intelligible  to  you,  although  it  may 
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seem  unaccountable  to  the  generality,  who  are  of  another  make. 
I  am  pretty  well  recovered  of  a  very  severe  fit,  which  has  lasted  a 
month.  I  think  to  go  abroad  for  air  to-morrow;  and  by  degrees 
depend  upon  time  to  cure  what  reasoning  and  reflection  seldom 
effect.  .  .  .  The  legacy  you  have'heard  of  is  in  part  true,  being  one 
thousand  pounds.' 

The  loss  might  well  have  been  the  death  of  his  father,  who 
would  have  been  seventy-one  at  this  time.  His  decease 
would  also  account  for  the  legacy  of  one  thousand  pounds 
which  Congreve  had  just  received. 

According  to  his  usual  custom  he  spent  the  following 
summer  in  the  country.  On  August  2  he  wrote  to  Keally 
that  he  had  just  come  to  town  and  was  leaving  immediately 
for  Bath.  The  date  of  the  following  letter,  August  3,  is 
probably  incorrect,  for  he  says  that  it  is  his  third  to  Keally 
since  he  has  received  one  from  him.  He  has  heard  that 
Keally's  family  is  enlarged  by  the  birth  of  twins,  and  that 
Robin  Fitzgerald  has  married  Keally's  sister:  'I  wish  you 
joy,  both  of  the  fruit  of  your  own  planting,  and  the 
engrafting  of  Robin,  to  whom  I  wish  much  happiness  with 
your  sister.' 

After  his  return  from  Bath,  Congreve  spent  six  weeks  in 
Derbyshire.  On  September  11,  Lady  Pye  wrote  to  Abigail 
Harley  from  Derby :  'The  other  day  making  a  visit  in  this 
town  I  met  Congreve  the  poet,  Estcourt  the  player,  and 
Moreland  the  painter.' 1  Richard  Estcourt  was  inimitable 
as  a  mimic,  a  faculty  providing  excellent  entertainment  on 
the  stage  and  among  his  friends.  His  jovial  manner  and 
remarkable  promptness  of  wit  made  him  a  favourite  with 
Addison,  Steele,  Parnell,  and  Congreve.  Parnell  addressed 
a  Bacchanalian  poem  to  him,  and  he  was  highly  honoured 
by  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  although  the  distinction  of 
his  Grace's  esteem  did  not  improve  his  fortune.  He 

1  Historical  Manuscripts  Commission,  Portland,  iv.  504. 
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presided  over  the  famous  Beefsteak  Club,  that  galaxy  of  the 
chief  wits  and  greatest  men  of  the  nation,  but  gained 
nothing  from  this  high  office  except  honour.  The  last 
year  of  his  life,  171 2,  he  was  host  of  the  Bumper  Tavern 
in  Covent  Garden,  and  'by  enlarging  his  acquaintance, 
most  probably  shortened  his  days'. 

Steele,  who  was  also  a  friend  of  Keally,  wrote  to  him  on 
October  7  that  Congreve  was  ill  at  Newmarket,  and  two 
days  later,  when  Congreve  returned  to  town,  he  wrote 
Keally  that  on  the  last  day  of  his  journey  he  had  a  very 
hard  ride,  which  disturbed  his  gout,  and  he  had  been  con- 
fined a  week.  He  was  probably  confined  in  Newmarket 
on  his  return  from  Derbyshire.  In  the  same  letter  he  says 
of  his  portrait  by  Howard :  'I  am  glad  you  like  Mr.  Howard's 
picture:  many  do,  though  I  always  thought  it  too  chufiy; 
and  you  may  safely  take  it  down,  for  I  shall  never  be  so 
fat.'  At  the  end  of  November  he  writes  that  he  has  entirely 
recovered.  He  thanks  Keally  for  the  hint  of  a  position, 
evidently  in  Ireland,  but  he  has  other  prospects  which,  if 
accomplished,  will  answer  very  well.  For  himself  he  repeats 
the  old  refrain:  'Ease  and  quiet  is  what  I  hunt  after.  If 
I  have  not  ambition,  I  have  other  passions  more  easily 
gratified.  Believe  me  I  find  none  more  pleasing  to  me  than 
my  friendship  for  you.'  He  had  no  need  of  ambition.  Two 
hundred  and  thirty  years  have  but  emphasized  the  fact 
that  he  had  attained  the  summit. 

When  an  author  who  seeks  ease  and  quiet,  is  also  as 
relentless  as  was  Congreve  in  obliterating  every  possible 
record  of  his  activities,  long  stretches  of  his  life  pass  and 
leave  no  trace  behind.  Naturally  as  he  becomes  increas- 
ingly inactive  these  vacant  intervals  lengthen.  There 
remains  hardly  a  glimpse  of  Congreve  during  the  year 
1709.  When  a  benefit  performance  of  Love  for  Love  was 
given  for  his  old  friend  Betterton  at  the  Haymarket  on 
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April  9,  Mrs.  Bracegirdle  returned  to  play  Angelica,  her 
most  famous  part  and  her  last  appearance  on  the  stage. 
It  was  the  last  occasion  in  his  life  when  Congreve  might 
pay  her  tribute,  which  he  did  by  writing  a  new  prologue 
for  her.  The  epilogue  by  Rowe,  spoken  by  Mrs.  Barry, 
was  printed  and  given  out  in  the  theatre,  but  the  prologue 
has  since  been  lost.  Steele  described  the  performance  at 
length  in  the  latter.  On  May  23  Congreve  wrote  to 
Keally  that  he  was  disturbed  with  threatenings  of  the 
gout  due  to  bad  weather  and  easterly  winds,  and  has  had 
more  colds  than  ever.  He  has  seen  Howard's  portrait  of 
Keally  and  thinks  it  too  warmly  painted.  An  anonymous 
pamphlet  entitled  The  Temple  of  Fame,  published  this 
year,  was  inscribed  to  Congreve.  The  writer  exhorts  him 
to  sing  the  praises  of  the  Duke  of  Ormond  who  will  'well 
as  Montague  reward'.  Evidently  in  the  hope  of  securing 
such  a  reward  for  himself,  this  poetaster  lauds  Ormond 
without  reserve.  Except  that  the  Duke  of  Ormond  prob- 
ably granted  Congreve  a  scholarship  at  Kilkenny  when  his 
father  was  in  his  employ,  he  was  never  a  patron. 

During  this  year  Tonson  published  Ovid's  Art  of  Love. 
The  first  two  books  were  translated  by  Dryden,  and  the 
third,  910  lines  in  length,  by  Congreve.  Nothing  dis- 
tinctive appears  in  Congreve's  translation:  it  maintains 
a  fairly  constant  level  of  mediocrity;  some  passages  are 
obscure  and  none  rises  to  imaginative  intensity. 

Early  the  following  year  Congreve  was  very  ill  with 
another  severe  attack  of  the  gout,  from  which  he  was  just 
recovering  when  he  wrote  to  Keally  on  March  10.  His 
letter  describes  the  assault  on  Mr.  Harley  by  the  Marquis 
de  Guiscard,  who  was  being  tried  for  some  treasonable 
correspondence  with  France.  On  June  6  1  he  wrote,  as  an 

1  The  year  of  this  letter  is  not  given,  but  its  position  in  the  1 7 1  o  correspondence 
is  justified  by  internal  evidence. 
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invalid,  from  Richmond:  'I  am  weary  of  the  town  and 
politics.  ...  I  find  the  air  of  this  place  and  Spaw  water 
does  me  much  good.  I  believe  I  shall  pass  most  of  the 
summer  here.'  But  by  August  10  he  had  returned  to 
town. 

Swift  arrived  in  London  on  September  9,  and  renewed 
his  early  friendship  with  Congreve.  In  his  Journal  to  Stella, 
October  26,  he  gave  a  vivid  but  pathetic  picture  of  his 
friend : 

'I  was  to  see  Mr.  Congreve  who  is  almost  blind  with  the  cataracts 
growing  on  his  eyes ;  and  his  case  is  that  he  must  wait  two  or  three 
years  until  the  cataracts  are  riper,  and  until  he  is  almost  blind,  and 
then  he  must  have  them  couched ;  and  besides  he  is  never  rid  of  the 
gout,  yet  he  looks  young  and  fresh,  and  is  as  cheerful  as  ever.  He 
is  younger  by  three  years  or  more  than  I,  and  I  am  twenty  years 
younger  than  he.  He  gave  me  a  pain  in  the  great  toe,  by  mention- 
ing the  gout.' 

Swift's  description  seems  to  be  that  of  a  man  of  seventy 
rather  than  forty-one,  but  Congreve  had  been  afflicted 
with  gout  for  at  least  fifteen  years,  and  the  cataracts  were 
a  slow  growth.  But  despite  his  early  infirmities  and  long 
suffering  he  is  'as  cheerful  as  ever'. 

Tonson  was  eager  to  publish  a  collected  edition  of  his 
poems  and  drew  up  the  following  contract  on  June  18: 

'I  promise  to  pay  Mr.  Congreve  on  his  order  the  Sum  of  twenty 
guineas  when  ever  his  volume  of  poems — which  I  am  now  printing 
— shall  come  to  be  reprinted  and  at  any  time  he  shall  demand  give 
him  an  account  of  what  part  of  this  impression  are  disposed  of. 

Witness  my  hand 

Jacob  Tonson'  1 

After  this  contract  had  been  drawn  up  Tonson  decided  to 
withhold  the  poems  until  they  might  be  included  in  a 
collected  edition  of  the  five  plays,  the  masque,  and  the 

1  From  the  British  Museum  MS. 
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opera.  Tonson  published  this  edition  on  December  7, 
1710,1  in  three  volumes.  The  pagination  is  continuous, 
the  longer  pieces  have  separate  title-pages,  and  the  third 
volume  contains  only  the  poems.  This  edition  has  been 
the  basis  of  most  subsequent  issues.  Tonson's  preface 
explains  that  it  was  printed  in  order  that  all  of  Con- 
greve's  work  might  appear  with  as  few  faults  as  possible, 
and  because  a  spurious  and  faulty  edition  had  recently 
been  published.  Semele  and  the  Epistle  to  Halifax  are 
printed  for  the  first  time. 

Swift,  Congreve,  and  Sir  Charles  Wager  dined  with 
Delaval,  the  Portuguese  envoy,  on  December  2;  and  four 
days  later  Swift  wrote  Stella  that  Congreve  and  Delaval 
had  prevailed  upon  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller  to  paint  his 
portrait  without  cost.  In  his  letter  of  December  15  Con- 
greve tells  Keally  that  he  is  sending  him  the  recent  edition 
of  his  works  and  'the  print  done  by  Smith,  which  is  generally 
liked'.  The  print  by  John  Smith  was  an  engraving  of 
Kneller's  portrait  of  Congreve.2 

At  this  time  we  hear  of  Congreve  principally  through 
Swifts  Journal.  He  wrote  to  Stella  on  February  13,  1711 : 
'Congreve  gave  me  a  Tatler  he  had  written  out,  blind  as 
he  is,  for  little  Harrison.  It  is  about  a  scoundrel  that  has 
grown  rich  and  went  and  bought  a  coat  of  arms  at  the 
Herald's,  and  a  set  of  ancestors  at  Fleet  Ditch.'  Swift 
urged  Harrison  to  take  over  the  T atler  when  Steele  gave  it 
up,  and  promised  to  help  him  with  it.  Congreve's  number 
of  the  paper  was  published  February  20. 3  There  has  been 
considerable  dispute  as  to  whether  he  also  wrote  Nos.  42 
and  49  of  the  Tatler.  In  1884  Swinburne  wrote  to  the 

1  London  Gazette,  No.  4779,  f°r  Thursday,  December  7,  1710. 

2  Copies  of  the  Kneller  portrait  were  engraved  by  John  Smith,  Van  der 
Gucht,  Birrell,  J.  Saber,  J.  Caldwell,  T.  Chambers,  W.  Ridley,  J.  Fittler,  and 
Hopwood. 

3  It  is  Number  14  of  the  Additional  Tatlers  in  Nichols's  edition  of  1786. 
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Spectator  that  Congreve  rather  than  Steele  was  the  author 
of  No.  42,  in  which  he  said  occur  the  famous  lines  on  Lady 
Elizabeth  Hastings:  'Though  her  mien  carries  much  more 
of  invitation  than  command,  to  behold  her  is  an  immediate 
check  to  loose  behaviour,  and  to  love  her  is  a  liberal  educa- 
tion.' He  argued  that  the  paper  could  hardly  be  attributed 
to  Steele  on  the  verdict  of  Leigh  Hunt,  when  the  evidence 
of  a  century  had  assigned  it  to  Congreve.  When  asked 
what  the  evidence  was,  Swinburne  replied  evasively  that 
it  might  be  slight  for  Congreve,  but  there  was  none  for 
Steele.  Mr.  Justin  McCarthy  then  wrote  that  the  descrip- 
tion of  Aspasia  in  No.  42  was  unquestionably  by  Congreve, 
but  that  the  famous  passage  quoted  was  not  in  that  issue, 
but  in  No.  49,  which  is  certainly  by  Steele.  Aitkin  1  doubts 
that  Congreve  wrote  even  No.  42,  and  attributes  it  to 
Steele  and  Addison.  Nothing  distinctly  Congrevian 
appears  in  No.  42.  If  Congreve  did  write  it,  he  subdued 
his  own  style  and  adopted  Steele's,  which  is  most  im- 
probable. Because  Congreve's  latler  is  the  least  known 
and  most  inaccessible  of  all  his  prose  works  it  is  given 
entirely  in  Appendix  II. 

Swift  complained,  when  he  and  Estcourt  dined  with 
Congreve  on  February  16,  that  the  nasty  white  wine  had 
given  him  the  heartburn.  After  another  visit  to  him  in 
July,  he  wrote  Stella:  'I  was  this  evening  to  see  Will  Con- 
greve, who  is  a  very  agreeable  companion.'  He  paid  his 
friend's  plays  a  fine  compliment  when  he  wrote  on  Octo- 
ber 29:  'I  saw  a  volume  of  Congreve's  plays  in  my  room, 
that  Patrick  had  taken  to  read;  and  looked  into  it,  and 
in  mere  loitering  read  in  it  till  twelve,  like  an  owl  and 
a  fool.' 

Congreve  spent  the  early  part  of  the  summer  in  town. 

1  The  Tatler,  edited  by  G.  A.  Aitken  (1898),  contains  a  detailed  commentary 
on  these  issues  of  the  paper. 
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The  following  letter  has  just  recently  been  catalogued 
among  the  manuscripts  of  the  British  Museum,  and  is 
printed  here  for  the  first  time,  exactly  as  it  was  written : 

London  July  7,  1711 

Dear  Kelly 

Yesterday  at  Garraways  Coffee  house  I  met  your  Cosen  Mr. 
Harris  who  payd  me,  on  account  ten  guinnes  for  which  I  gave  him 
my  receipt.  I  believe  by  the  time  you  can  send  me  directions  what 
to  do  with  it  there  will  come  a  new  Cargo  of  linnen  from  Holland 
to  the  person  who  is  already  well  supplyd.  The  inhabitants  of 
these  buildings  are  ready  to  receive  yr.  commands  &  all  well  at  yr. 
Service.  I  know  no  news.  My  Service  to  Rob.  &  all  friends 

Yrs 

I  sent  you  some  prints  W.  Congreve 

&  books  by  Mr.  Buttler. 
Yr.  Cos.  Harris  sayd  he 
was  to  take  post  for  Ireland 
yesterday  afternoon 

Although  letters  such  as  this  contain  little  of  importance, 
it  is  to  be  hoped  more  will  be  found,  for  any  addition  to 
our  knowledge  of  a  man  of  Congreve's  calibre  is  significant. 
He  spent  the  latter  part  of  the  summer  in  the  country. 
Upon  his  return  to  town  in  September  he  was  very  ill  with 
the  gout,  which,  he  told  Keally  in  his  letter  on  November  2, 
'took  me  the  day  after  my  return  from  the  country,  and 
lasted  five  weeks;  but  was  more  favourable  than  usual  as 
to  the  pain  of  it'. 

When  the  Tories  came  into  power  in  the  spring  of  1 71 2 
Congreve's  sinecure  was  seriously  endangered.  His  van- 
quished friend  Lord  Halifax  came  to  his  aid,  however,  and 
he  was  retained  in  office.  Halifax  wrote  on  April  25  to 
the  Earl  of  Oxford:  £I  cannot  omit  returning  your  Lord- 
ship my  particular  thanks  for  continuing  Mr.  Congreve  in 
his  little  office,  for  though  Mr.  Congreve  deserves  so  much 
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your  favour,  I  flatter  myself  that  my  solicitation  had  some 
weight  with  you.' 1  Congreve  wrote  to  Keally  on  May  6: 
'The  Commission  of  my  office  is  changed ;  but  I  am  con- 
tinued. .  .  .'  These  two  references  to  a  single  office  must 
be  to  his  commissionership  of  wine  licences.  In  speaking  of 
his  illness  he  implies  that  he  was  once  an  athlete  of  ability 
but  is  now  seldom  free  from  pain:  'As  to  my  gout  I  am 
pretty  well;  but  shall  never  jump  one-and-twenty  feet 
upon  North-hall  Common  again.  I  have  an  old  conjuror 
who  has  been  sometime  about  my  eyes,  and  I  hope  will  be 
able  to  keep  'em  from  being  worse ;  and  who,  if  I  had  met 
with  him  seven  years  ago,  could  have  quite  cured  me.'  He 
had  been  afflicted  with  cataracts  then  since  1705,  when  he 
was  only  thirty-six. 

The  summer  of  171 2  he  spent  at  Bath,  and  hoped  Keally 
might  join  him  there,  but  was  disappointed.  Mrs.  Porter 
was  at  Bath  part  of  the  time.  He  continued  quite  stout, 
for  he  told  Keally  on  October  29  that  he  and  Mein  could 
not  sit  on  the  same  side  of  a  couch,  though  he  was  no 
fatter  than  he  used  to  be.  This  is  the  last  dated  letter  to 
Keally,  and  henceforward  we  catch  glimpses  of  him  only 
after  increasing  intervals.  The  last  letter  in  the  collection 
of  Berkeley's  Relics  is  written  from  Northall  to  Keally  in 
London,  whom  he  asks  to  settle  a  difficulty  over  some 
lodgings  which  he  had  rented  before  leaving  town.  In  his 
country  retreat  he  is  living  the  life  of  a  Carthusian.  He 
and  Keally  unquestionably  remained  close  friends,  but 
their  letters  after  this  time  have  not  been  preserved.  The 
loss  is  most  regrettable,  for  it  almost  puts  an  end  to  our 
intimate  contact  with  Congreve.  We  know  that  he  corre- 
sponded with  many  prominent  persons  after  reaching  the 
height  of  his  fame.  Probably  many  of  these  letters  still 
exist,  and  it  is  greatly  to  be  hoped  that  they  will  be  brought 

1  Historical  Manuscripts  Commission,  Portland,  v.  166. 
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to  light.  Until  they  are,  his  remaining  years  have  largely 
faded  into  the  dark  abyss  of  Time. 

Steele  dedicated  his  Poetical  Miscellanies  to  Congreve 
at  the  end  of  December,  171 3.  He  praises  Congreve's 
poems,  particularly  his  Doris :  'That  gentle,  free  and  easie 
Faculty,  which  also  in  Song  and  short  Poems,  you  possess 
above  all  others,  distinguishes  its  self  where-ever  it  appears-. 
I  cannot  but  instance  your  inimitable  Doris,  which  excels, 
for  Politeness,  fine  Raillery,  and  courtly  Satyr,  any  Thing 
we  can  meet  with  in  any  Language.'  His  account  of  Con- 
greve's  genial  manner  and  witty,  tactful  conversation 
leaves  no  room  to  doubt  why  others  beside  Swift  found 
him  'a  very  agreeable  companion' : 

'As  much  as  I  esteem  you  for  your  Excellent  Writings,  by  which 
you  are  an  Honour  to  our  Nation;  I  chose  rather,  as  one  that  has 
passed  many  Happy  Hours  with  you,  to  celebrate  that  Easie  Con- 
descension of  Mind,  and  Command  of  a  Pleasant  Imagination, 
which  gave  you  the  uncommon  Praise  of  a  Man  of  Wit,  always  to 
please  and  never  to  offend.  No  one,  after  a  joyfull  Evening,  can 
reflect  upon  an  Expression  of  Mr.  Congreve's,  that  dwells  upon 
him  with  Pain.  .  .  .  The  Reflection  upon  this  most  equal,  amicable, 
and  correct  Behaviour,  which  can  be  observed  only  by  your  intimate 
Acquaintance,  has  quite  diverged  me  from  acknowledging  your 
several  Excellencies  as  a  Writer.' 

When  there  was  some  doubt  about  Congreve's  retaining 
his  office  in  17 14,  Lord  Halifax  and  Swift  both  interceded 
in  his  behalf.1  Halifax  wrote  another  note  to  the  Earl  of 
Oxford :  Toor  Congreve  is  again  alarmed  by  reports  he  has 
had  that  their  commission  is  renewing.  He  does  not  doubt 
the  continuance  of  your  lordship's  favour  to  him,  depending 

1  Swift  was  continually  looking  after  his  literary  friends  in  the  opposing 
political  party.  He  wrote  to  Pope  on  January  10,  1722:  'He  (Lord  Oxford)  knows 
how  often  I  pressed  him  in  favour  of  Mr.  Addison,  Mr.  Rowe,  Mr.  Congreve,  and 
Mr.  Steele.  ...  I  remember  it  was  in  those  times  a  general  subject  of  raillery 
towards  me  among  the  ministers,  that  I  never  came  to  them  without  a  Whig  in 
my  sleeve.' 
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on  the  assurances  you  have  given  him,  as  well  as  me,  of 
your  care  and  protection  of  him.  But  I  beg  you  will  enable 
me  to  ease  him  entirely  of  his  fears.' 1  Lord  Oxford,  like 
the  true  gentleman  and  patron  of  the  arts  that  he  was, 
endorsed  this  letter:  'Mr.  Congreve — answered  that 
night.'  In  his  reply  he  aptly  and  graciously  quotes  from 
the  Aeneid: 

Non  obtusa  adeo  gestamus  pectora  Poeni, 
Nec  tarn  aversus  equos  Syria  sol  iungit  ab  urbe. 

Halifax's  reference  to  'Poor  Congreve'  indicates  his 
invalidism.  Despite  the  remuneration  from  his  plays,  he 
must  have  needed  the  additional  income  from  his  office  or 
he  would  not  have  been  so  alarmed  at  the  possibility  of 
losing  it. 

Lord  Halifax  and  the  Whigs  were  returned  to  office  in 
the  autumn  of  17 14,  and  Congreve  would  never  again 
have  cause  for  worry  over  his  income  as  he  immediately 
received  appointments  to  two  highly  remunerative  sine- 
cures. On  November  14  he  was  made  a  Searcher  of  the 
Customs  with  a  salary  of  £600  a  year,  and  on  December  17 
Secretary  to  Jamaica  with  ^709  more.2  These  two  offices, 
among  the  most  lucrative  Halifax  could  have  bestowed,  he 
held  for  the  remainder  of  his  life.  Charles  Greville  held 
the  latter  office  one  hundred  years  later  and  says  that  the 
duties  were  performed  entirely  by  deputy.3  Macaulay 
intimates  that  Halifax  gave  Congreve  the  reversion  of  this 
place  in  1694,  but  there  is  no  other  evidence  to  warrant 
this  assumption.  The  appointments  came  when  they  were 
most  needed,  and  helped  materially  to  assuage  Congreve's 
discomfort  of  body  and  mind  in  his  declining  years. 

A  moderate  friendship  with  Pope  existed  at  this  time. 

1  Historical  Manuscripts  Commission,  Portland,  v.  438. 

2  General  Dictionary,  1736,  iv.  428. 

3  Preface  to  the  Memoirs,  p.  10. 
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The  relation  was  that  of  two  literary  associates  rather  than 
close  friends.  Three  letters  from  Congreve  to  Pope  are 
found  only  in  Elwin  and  Courthope's  edition  of  Pope's 
correspondence.1  Their  dates  are  uncertain  and  their 
material  trivial.  There  are  also  three  letters  from  Pope  to 
him,  in  the  first  of  which,  written  January  16,  1715,  he 
says: 

'You  do  more  than  answer  my  expectations  of  you,  in  declaring 
how  well  you  take  my  freedom  in  sometimes  neglecting,  as  I  do, 
to  reply  to  your  letters  as  soon  as  I  ought ;  those  who  have  a  right 
taste  of  the  substantial  part  of  friendship,  can  wave  the  ceremonial. 
A  friend  is  the  only  one  who  will  bear  the  omission,  and  one  may 
find  who  is  not  so  by  the  very  trial  of  it.' 

The  second  letter  contains  nothing  of  personal  interest, 
but  when  the  third  was  written  on  April  7,  171 5,  Congreve 
was  again  ill  in  bed  with  the  gout.  The  first  half  of  this 
letter  was  written  by  John  Gay,  the  poet,  whose  friend- 
ship with  Congreve  appears  to  have  been  in  progress  for 
some  time.  Pope  says : 

'Mr.  Gay  ...  has  in  his  letter  forstall'd  all  the  subjects  of  diver- 
sion; unless  it  should  be  one  to  you  to  say,  that  I  sit  up  till  two 
o'clock  over  Burgundy  and  Champagne;  and  am  become  so  much 
a  rake,  that  I  shall  be  ashamed  in  a  short  time  to  be  thought  to  do 
any  kind  of  business.  I  fear  I  must  get  the  gout  by  drinking  purely 
for  a  fashionable  pretence  to  sit  still  long  enough  to  translate  four 
books  of  Homer.  I  hope  you'll  try  by  that  time  to  be  up  again,  and 
I  may  succeed  to  the  bed  and  couch  of  my  predecessor:  Pray  cause 
the  stuffing  to  be  repair'd  and  the  crutches  shortened  for  me.  The 
calamity  of  your  gout  is  what  all  your  friends,  that  is  to  say  all  who 
know  you,  must  share  in.' 

The  following  year,  1716,  Steele  dedicated  his  edition 
of  Addison's  Drummer  2  to  Congreve  and  appealed  to  his 
'known  humanity'  to  help  settle  a  dispute  over  this  comedy. 

1  Pope's  Works,  edition  by  Elwin  and  Courthope  (1871),  vi.  416-17. 

2  The  Drummer:  or  The  Haunted  House.   A  Comedy.    London,  171 6. 
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After  Addison's  death  Steele  had  been  paid  fifty  guineas 
by  Tonson  for  this  comedy  upon  the  order  of  Addison. 
Tickell,  Addison's  secretary,  who  published  his  works  after 
his  death,  excluded  the  Drummer  as  unworthy  of  Addison 
and  attributed  it  to  Steele.  In  his  dedication  to  Congreve, 
Steele  desires  to  prove  that  the  play  was  written  by  his 
dead  friend  Addison,  and  to  clear  himself  of  having  assumed 
authorship  of  it,  as  Tonson  had  stated.  In  conclusion  he 
says :  'You  will  pardon  me,  that  I  have,  thus,  laid  this  nice 
affair  before  a  person  who  has  the  acknowledged  superiority 
to  all  others,  not  only  in  the  most  excellent  talents,  but 
possessing  them  with  an  equanimity,  candour,  and  bene- 
volence, which  render  those  advantages  a  pleasure  as  great 
to  the  rest  of  the  world,  as  they  can  be  to  the  owner  of 
them.' 

Between  1716  and  171 8  Congreve  corresponded  with 
Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montagu  at  Constantinople,  where 
her  husband  was  the  British  ambassador.  His  letters  to  her 
have  not  been  preserved,  but  she  sent  at  least  four  to  him 
between  April,  1 71 7,  and  March,  1718.1  They  are  mostly 
about  mutual  friends  in  England,  the  manners  and  customs 
of  Turkey,  and  predestination.  Lady  Mary  often  speaks  of 
Congreve  in  writing  to  Pope  and  always  with  affectionate 
regard.  She  was  an  indefatigable  letter-writer,  and  with 
an  eye  upon  the  future,  wrote  often  to  Congreve ;  but  the 
invalid,  except  for  politeness,  seldom  replied.  Pope  wrote : 
'Mr.  Congreve  is  entirely  yours  and  has  writ  twice  to  you ; 
he  is  not  in  town,  but  well.'  She  tells  Congreve  that  she  is 
cfond  of  hearing'  from  him  and  hopes  that  he  will  'omit  no 
occasion'  to  write  to  her.  When  she  returned  to  England  in 
1 71 8,  she  immediately  wrote  to  Pope  from  Dover,  Novem- 
ber 1 :  'I  believe  and  hope  I  shall  very  soon  see  both  you 

1  Letters  of  Mary  Wortley  Montagu,  edited  by  W.  Moy  Thomas.  Bohn's 
Library,  2  vols.,  London,  1861. 
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and  Mr.  Congreve.  ...  I  would  write  to  Mr.  C,  but  sup- 
pose you  will  read  this  to  him  if  he  enquires  after  me.' 

A  translation  of  Ovid's  Metamorphoses,  to  which  Con- 
greve contributed,  was  published  in  a  sumptuous  folio 
edition  by  Tonson  in  July,  1717.1  It  had  been  started 
over  twenty  years  before  by  Congreve's  friends  Dryden,2 
Addison,  and  Maynwaring,  now  all  dead,  and  it  is  probable 
that  Congreve  translated  his  share  at  that  time.  His 
principal  contribution  is  the  most  popular  of  the  tales, 
the  Story  of  Orpheus  and  Eurydice,  and  its  happy  choice  of 
diction,  regularity  of  rhyme,  and  combination  of  strength 
and  melody  make  it  easily  the  best  of  all  his  translations. 
Such  lines  as  these,  from  Orpheus'  address  to  Cerberus  in 
Hell,  rank  with  the  best  verse  he  ever  wrote : 

Let  me  again  Eurydice  receive, 
Let  Fate  her  quick-spun  thread  of  Life  re-weave. 
All  our  Possessions  are  but  Loans  from  you, 
And  soon,  or  late,  you  must  be  paid  your  Due; 
Hither  we  haste  to  Human-kind's  last  seat, 
Your  endless  Empire,  and  our  sure  Retreat. 

The  verse  is  always  mellifluous,  and  a  fine  variation  of 
pause  relieves  the  monotony  of  the  couplet  form.  Although 
no  particular  depth  of  feeling  nor  inspired  imaginative 
lines  are  found,  there  are  few  inversions  for  the  necessity 
of  rhyme,  and  the  ideas  and  images  are  always  clear,  merits 
not  to  be  found  in  most  of  Congreve's  translations.  He 
also  translated  about  two-thirds  of  the  Story  of  Cyparissus 
and  the  wondrous  stage,  but  apparently  the  task  proved 
irksome,  for  it  is  entirely  mechanical  and  he  left  it  to  be 

1  London  Gazette  5552,  for  Tuesday,  July  2,  to  Saturday,  July  6,  1717.  'This 
Day  is  Published  Ovid's  Metamorphoses  in  Fifteen  Books.  Translated  by  Mr. 
Dryden,  Mr.  Addison,  Mr.  Mainwaring,  Mr.  Congreve,'  Sec. 

2  Dryden  translated  his  two  books  in  1693,  as  appears  from  letters  between 
himself  and  Tonson,  but  some  difficulty  about  the  payment  for  them  arose  and 
they  were  not  published. 
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completed  by  Croxall.  He  and  Sir  Samuel  Garth,  physician 
to  the  queen  and  author  of  the  Dispensary,  translated  the 
tales  which  remained  to  complete  the  edition.  Congreve's 
translations  appear  only  in  Chalmers'  English  Poets  1  and  in 
Mr.  Summers'  edition  of  his  works. 

In  1 71 8,  Tom  Brown,  the  scandalmonger  of  Grub 
Street,  issued  two  volumes  entitled  Familiar  Letters  of 
Love,  Gallantry,  &c.  These  he  had  concocted  or  stolen 
from  various  sources.  Among  some  early  letters  between 
Congreve,  Moyle,  and  Dennis,  taken  from  Dennis's  volume 
of  1 696,2  he  inserts  'Six  Love-Letters  to  his  Mistress',  so 
that  they  are  implied  to  be  by  Congreve.  They  are  un- 
dated and  unsigned.  The  substance  of  the  letters  does  not 
agree  with  any  records  of  his  life,  and  knowing  his  universal 
gallantry  as  well  as  the  scrupulous  care  with  which  he 
guarded  all  that  he  wrote,  it  is  impossible  to  believe  that  he 
could  address  such  ribaldry  to  any  woman.  Tom  Brown 
was  not  above  pandering  to  a  morbid  curiosity  for  un- 
savoury gossip. 

In  the  autumn  of  1 719,  Congreve  was  of  service  to  his 
friend  Southerne  in  assisting  him  to  secure  permission  for 
the  performance  of  his  tragedy,  The  Spartan  Dame.  This 
drama  was  written  during  the  reign  of  William  and  Mary, 
but  was  not  allowed  to  be  acted  as  several  passages  were 
held  to  favour  the  Jacobites.  Since  that  religious  and  poli- 
tical difficulty  was  long  past,  Southerne  appealed  to  Lord 
Pelham,  the  Lord  Chamberlain,  for  permission  to  have  his 
play  acted.  Pelham  instructed  Southerne  to  read  his  tragedy 
to  Congreve,  who  later  sent  him  the  following  letter :  3 

'My  Lord, 

By  your  Grace's  direction,  Mr.  Southern  has  done  me  the  honour 
to  read  his  tragedy  to  me.  I  cannot  but  think  that  it  has  been  a 

1  Vol.  x,  pp.  506-8.       2  John  Dennis,  Letters  upon  Several  Occasions,  1696. 
3  From  the  original  in  the  British  Museum  (Add.  MSS.  32,  685). 
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wrong  to  the  town,  as  well  as  an  injury  to  the  Author,  that  such 
a  work  has  been  so  long  withheld  from  the  Publick.  This  I  say  with 
respect  to  it  as  a  Play. 

Whatever  may  have  been  supposed  or  suggested  against  it  on 
the  score  of  Politicks  is  in  my  opinion  absolutely  groundless.  I  can 
see  no  shadow  of  an  objection  to  it  on  that  account;  t-ho'  I  have 
attended  to  it  very  precisely  even  in  regard  to  that  particular.  In 
justice  to  Mr.  Southern  and  in  obedience  to  your  Grace's  Com- 
mands I  am  this  plain  in  my  thoughts  on  this  occasion.  I  am  always 
with  the  greatest  respect 

My  Lord 

Yr  Grace's  Most  Obedient 
humble  Servant 

Wm.  Congreve.' 

I  he  Spartan  Dame  was  'inimitably  acted'  late  in  1 719,  and 
became  so  popular  that  Southerne  realized  no  less  than 
£500  from  it.1  Pelham's  request  that  Southerne  should 
read  his  tragedy  clearly  indicates  that  Congreve  was  nearly 
blind  or  he  would  have  read  it  himself. 

In  this  same  month,  December,  17 19,  was  published 
Giles  Jacob's  Poetical  Register.  Jacob  had  written  to  Con- 
greve for  permission  to  call  upon  him  for  information 
concerning  his  life.  Congreve  replied  that  he  would  be 
glad  to  receive  him  any  morning  and  give  him  whatever 
facts  might  be  of  interest  about  himself  or  his  poetical 
friends.2  In  his  preface  to  the  Poetical  Register,  Jacob 
says:  'I  am  in  particular  obliged  to  Mr.  Congreve  for  his 
free  and  early  communication  of  what  relates  to  himself, 
as  well  as  his  kind  Directions  for  the  Composing  of  this 
Work.'  Following  his  account  of  Congreve's  life  he  gives 
this  personal  description  of  him  in  the  year  1719:  'He  does 
not  show  so  much  the  Poet  as  the  Gentleman ;  he  is  ambi- 

1  A  full  account  of  the  performance  and  cast  is  given  by  Genest,  iii.  6. 

2  This  letter  from  Congreve  is  prefixed  to  Curll's  Memoirs  of  Congreve, 
I730. 
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tious  of  few  Praises,  tho'  he  deserves  numerous  Encomiums ; 
he  is  genteel  and  regular  in  Oeconomy,  unaffected  in 
Behaviour,  pleasing  and  informing  in  his  Conversation, 
and  respectful  to  all.'  For  nearly  a  score  of  years  Congreve 
had  written  only  to  amuse  himself,  and  felt  with  sincere 
modesty  that  he  should  be  considered  what  he  actually 
was — a  retired  gentleman.  But  Macaulay,  in  his  famous 
essay  on  the  Comic  Dramatists,  which  is  a  mass  of  preju- 
dices as  well  as  inaccuracies,  has  distorted  Jacob's  phrase 
that  Congreve  was  'ambitious  of  few  praises'  to  give  an 
entirely  false  impression  of  him.  He  says:  £The  singular 
affectation  which  had  from  the  first  been  characteristic  of 
Congreve  grew  stronger  and  stronger  as  he  advanced  in 
life.  At  last  it  became  disagreeable  to  him  to  hear  his  own 
comedies  praised.'  Congreve  would  have  been  among  the 
last  to  underestimate  the  value  of  his  own  plays,  but  he 
was  modest.  His  attitude  towards  what  he  had  written, 
far  from  being  characteristic  of  him  alone,  had  been  the 
prevailing  attitude  of  aristocratic  writers  at  least  from  the 
time  of  Wyatt  and  Surrey.  Fine  writing  was  considered  as 
only  the  natural  expression  of  a  cultivated  mind.  It  was 
the  reflection  of  a  conception  of  life  in  a  period  of  our 
history  when  the  art  of  life  was  considered  the  highest  art. 
Writing,  no  matter  how  fine,  was  but  a  part  of  life,  its 
image,  and  it  would  have  been  out  of  proportion  according 
to  these  authors  to  confuse  a  part  with  the  whole.  Macau- 
lay's  view  of  life  approximated  to  the  utilitarian  ideal  of 
hard  work,  plain  living,  and  high  thinking.  If  good  fortune 
chanced  to  make  a  gentleman  an  author,  Macaulay  blamed 
him  for  not  regarding  this  one  talent  as  his  sole  raison  d'etre. 
And  not  content  with  having  him  make  writing  a  business, 
he  accuses  him  of  profligacy  when  the  author  does  not 
prostitute  the  Muse  into  a  common  drudge  for  the  advance- 
ment of  Victorian  morality.    But  fortunately  for  the 
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ultimate  good  of  mankind,  our  finest  writers,  both  aristo- 
crats and  commoners,  have  ever  preferred  the  principality 
in  Utopia  to  the  half  acre  in  Middlesex. 

Two  stories  in  verse  from  La  Fontaine,  translated  by 
Congreve,  first  appeared  in  1720  as  an  anonymous  quarto 
entitled:  'An  Impossible  I  king.  A  I  ale.  London:  Printed: 
and  sold  by  J.  Roberts  in  Warwick  Lane.'  This  little 
quarto  has  bewildered  some  of  the  most  eminent  critics 
and  bibliographers.  When  Mr.  T.  J.  Wise,  who  possesses 
one  of  the  few  known  copies,  showed  it  to  several  of  the 
best  authorities  they  agreed  that  it  was  an  hitherto  un- 
known work  of  Prior.1  But,  as  if  to  prove  that  even  the 
royal  guard  of  literature  do  not  read  the  minor  poems  of 
Congreve,  this  poem  and  Ihe  Peasant  in  search  of  his 
Heifer,  which  follows  it,  have  been  included  in  all  the 
collected  editions  of  Congreve's  poems  since  his  death, 
and  have  remained  unnoticed.  They  are  first  described  as 
Congreve's  by  Jacob  in  his  Historical  Account  of  the  English 
Poets  (1720),  and  later  by  'Charles  Wilson'  in  his  Memoirs 
of  Congreve  ( 1 730).  I  he  Impossible  Ihing  is  by  LaFontaine 
himself,  and  The  Peasant  was  taken  by  him  from  the 
Hundred  New  Novels  of  the  Queen  of  Navarre.2  These 
tales  are  narrated  in  a  natural  and  animated  fashion,  but 
the  stories  themselves  are  trivial.  On  the  title-page  of  the 
1720  quarto  in  the  British  Museum  is  a  manuscript  note 
which  says  '25,  March',  which  was  perhaps  the  date  of 
publication.3 

By  coincidence  this  was  also  the  date  on  which  Pope 
dedicated  his  translation  of  the  Iliad  to  Congreve.  Any 
peer  in  the  realm  would  have  been  proud  to  receive  this 
dedication,  but  since  both  Whigs  and  Tories  had  liberally 

1  Sir  Edmund  Gosse's  Note  on  Congreve  in  his  Aspects  and  Impressions. 

2  Tales  and  Novels  in  Verse  from  the  French  of  La  Fontaine.  Edinburgh,  1762. 

3  British  Museum,  press-mark  163  e.  55. 
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subscribed  to  this  translation  and  had  lavished  favours 
upon  Pope  in  the  past,  he  could  not  with  propriety  single 
out  a  member  of  either  party  for  this  honour.  By  dedicat- 
ing it  to  Congreve  who,  although  a  Whig,  had  no  entangling 
alliances  and  was  on  terms  of  cordial  friendship  with  all  the 
political  leaders,  neither  party  would  be  displeased.  Con- 
greve had  become  a  classic,  and  because  of  his  unique 
social  position  among  living  writers,  a  tribute  to  him  was 
a  tribute  to  the  aristocracy  of  letters.  The  dedication  was 
a  master-stroke,  for  Pope  at  once  demonstrated  his  inde- 
pendence of  politics  and  paid  the  highest  honour  to  an 
acknowledged  leader  in  his  own  sphere.  After  praising 
Congreve  he  says :  'Let  me  leave  behind  me  a  memorial  of 
my  friendship  with  one  of  the  most  valuable  men,  as  well 
as  finest  writers,  of  my  age  and  country.' 

Apropos  of  the  Iliad,  Spence  tells  an  interesting  story. 
Lord  Halifax,  who  was  a  great  pretender  to  taste  and 
probably  nourished  hopes  of  the  dedication,  requested 
Pope  to  read  him  the  first  three  books  of  his  Iliad.  This 
was  done  in  the  presence  of  Addison,  Congreve,  and  Garth. 
Several  times  Halifax  interrupted  him  very  civilly  and 
said:  'I  beg  your  pardon,  Mr.  Pope,  but  there  is  something 
in  that  passage  that  does  not  quite  please  me.  Be  so  good 
as  to  mark  the  place,  and  consider  it  more  at  your  leisure. 
I  am  sure  you  can  give  it  a  little  better  turn.'  Riding  home 
with  Congreve  or  Garth,  Spence  does  not  recall  which, 
Pope  said  he  could  not  guess  what  had  offended  his  lord- 
ship. His  companion  laughed  heartily  and  told  him  that 
he  wns  not  sufficiently  acquainted  with  Halifax,  and 
advised  that  he  return  in  three  months  and  read  the  same 
passage  as  though  it  had  been  corrected.  Pope  did  so,  and 
Halifax  said:  £Ay  now,  Mr.  Pope,  they  are  perfectly  right. 
Nothing  can  be  better.' 

When  we  next  catch  sight  of  Congreve,  in  1722,  he  is 
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at  Bath  in  the  company  of  the  charming  Henrietta,  second 
Duchess  of  Marlborough,  and  the  affable  Mr.  Gay.  Pope 
wrote  to  Gay  at  Bath  on  September  1 1 :  Tray  put  Mr. 
Congreve  in  mind  that  he  has  one  on  this  side  the  world, 
who  loves  him;  and  that  there  are  more  Men  and  Women 
in  the  Universe,  than  Mr.  Gay  and  my  Lady  Duchess  of  M. 
There  are  ladies  in  and  about  Richmond  that  pretend  to 
value  him  and  yourself;  and  one  of  'em  at  least  may  be 
thought  to  do  it  without  Affectation,  namely  Mrs.  Howard.' 
Henrietta  had  been  Duchess  of  Marlborough  only  three 
months,  by  the  death  of  her  father  on  June  16.  Born  in 
1 68 1,  she  was  Congreve's  junior  by  twelve  years.  In  1698 
she  married  Francis  Godolphin,  son  of  the  first  Earl  of 
Godolphin  and  Margaret  Blagge,  of  whom  Evelyn  wrote 
the  delightful  biography.  Godolphin  must  have  been  an 
insignificant  man.  His  political  offices  were  secured 
through  the  influence  of  his  father-in-law,  the  great  Duke 
of  Marlborough,  and  Lord  Chesterfield  said  that  he  came 
to  the  House  of  Lords  only  to  sleep.  To  console  herself 
for  life  with  such  a  dullard,  Henrietta  played  hostess  to 
the  poets,  and  is  said  to  have  displaced  Mrs.  Bracegirdle 
in  the  affections  of  Congreve.  Pope  hints  she  was  his 
mistress,1 

She  sins  with  poets  through  pure  love  of  wit, 

but  during  these  last  years  when  Congreve  was  her  guest 
he  was  more  an  invalid  than  a  lover. 

Swift  wrote  Gay  on  January  8,  1723  :  'I  would  have  been 
glad  if  you  had  lengthened  your  letter  by  telling  me  the 
present  condition  of  my  old  acquaintances — Congreve, 
Arbuthnot,'  &c.  In  his  reply,  on  February  3,  Gay  says: 

'Mr.  Congreve  I  see  often.  He  always  mentions  you  with  the 
strongest  expressions  of  esteem  and  friendship.  He  labours  still 

1  Pope,  Moral  Essays,  ii.  76. 
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under  the  same  afflictions  as  to  his  sight  and  gout,  but  in  his  inter- 
vals of  health,  he  has  not  lost  anything  of  his  cheerful  temper.  I 
passed  all  the  last  season  with  him  at  the  Bath,  and  I  have  great 
reason  to  value  myself  upon  his  friendship,  for  I  am  sure  he  sincerely 
wishes  me  well.'  1 

Having  been  afflicted  with  cataracts  for  eighteen  years  and 
with  gout  for  twenty-eight,  it  was  an  achievement  for  a 
man  not  to  have  lost  anything  of  his  cheerful  temper. 
Congreve  was  genuinely  fond  of  Gay,  and  during  these 
last  years  the  two  were  usually  together  in  Bath,  where 
Gay  was  also  the  guest  of  My  Lady  Duchess.  Both  had  a 
weakness  for  luxury,  ease,  and  good  living.2 

Congreve's  last  poems  were  verse  epistles.  He  is  thought 3 
to  have  written  many  of  them  to  his  friends,  who  laid  them 
away  in  their  cabinets,  but  only  two  have  survived.  Both 
should  rank  among  the  best  of  his  longer  poems,  for  the 
type  was  particularly  congenial  to  him.  His  strength  lay 
in  the  vigorous  expression  of  clear  thought,  and  he  wrote 
incisive  couplets  with  ease.  The  epistles  have  the  air  of  an 
easy  informality,  but  never  lack  clarity  and  virility.  The 
first  is  entitled  Of  Pleasing;  an  Epistle  to  Sir  Richard 
T emple.  His  many  friends  would  have  agreed  that  it  was 
a  subject  upon  which  he  might  speak  with  authority. 
Although  the  material  is  that  of  prose,  Congreve's  inge- 
nuity has  made  it  more  readable  in  verse.  It  was  first 
mentioned  by  Jacob  in  1724.4  The  other  verse  epistle 
was  addressed  to  the  same  friend,  now  Lord  Cobham, 
and  was  Congreve's  last  formal  piece  of  writing.  It  was 
issued  a  month  after  his  death  as  a  small  quarto  en- 
titled On  Improving  the  Present  lime,  A  Letter  from 

1  Swift's  Correspondence,  edited  by  F.  Elrington  Ball. 

2  Spence,  Anecdotes,  p.  iq. 

3  Life  of  Congreve,  Biographia  Britannica. 

4  Jacob,  An  Historical  Account  of  the  Lives  and  Writings  of  our  most  Considerable 
English  Poets. 
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Mr.  Congreve  to  the  Right  Honourable  the  Lord  Viscount 
Cobham.  This  epistle  is  somewhat  lacking  in  unity  and 
coherence  of  thought,  but  was  a  pleasing  tribute  to  one 
who  had  long  been  his  devoted  friend.  After  his  death 
Cobham  erected  a  monument  to  his  memory  in  his  own 
native  Stowe. 

Young's  Love  of  Fame,  issued  in  1725,  fairly  describes 
in  a  single  couplet  Congreve's  literary  position  during  the 
latter  half  of  his  life: 

Congreve  who  crowned  with  laurels  fairly  won, 
Sits  smiling  at  the  goal  while  others  run. 

For  thirty  years  he  enjoyed  the  full  fruits  of  successful 
authorship,  social  position,  leisure,  and  ample  income, 
without  a  trace  of  its  bitterness.  By  having  reached  his 
goal  and  stopped,  he  had  no  rivals  or  enemies  and  was 
never  engaged  in  a  dispute,  although  he  helped  to  settle 
many.  He  was  untiring  in  his  efforts  to  assist  young  writers 
of  promise,  and  applauded  the  success  of  those  who  were 
rising  to  fame.  Time  only  deepened  his  friendship  with 
the  principal  authors  of  his  day,  while  it  enhanced  his  own 
pre-eminence  as  a  dramatist.  Few  writers  have  enjoyed 
so  completely  the  full  measure  of  their  success,  and  fewer 
still  have  contained  within  themselves  an  antidote  to  the 
virus  of  writing  too  much,  and  known  when  to  stop. 

Pope  gave  a  dinner  at  Twickenham  on  July  7,  1726, 
for  Congreve,  Swift,  Gay,  and  Bolingbroke.  It  was  un- 
doubtedly the  last  meeting  of  these  four  friends.  Late  in 
the  summer  Congreve  was  dangerously  ill  of  gout  in  the 
stomach.  He  was  staying  in  Bath  with  the  Duchess  of 
Marlborough  from  whom  he  had  become  practically  in- 
separable. Pope  wrote  to  Swift  in  August :  Toor  Congreve 
is  desperately  ill  of  the  gout';  and  on  September  16  Gay 
said  that  Dr.  Arbuthnot  had  been  calling  on  Congreve 
every  day  and  that  he  is  now  recovered.  Arbuthnot 
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himself  wrote  four  days  later  to  Swift :  'I  have  been  for 
near  three  weeks  together  every  day  at  the  Duchess  of 
Marlborough's,  with  Mr.  Congreve,  who  has  been  likely 
to  die  with  fever  and  the  gout  in  the  stomach,  but  he  is 
better  and  is  likely  to  do  well.'  Henrietta  was  in  constant 
attendance  upon  Congreve,  doing  all  that  loving  care 
might  devise  for  his  comfort. 

A  paper  describing  a  game  of  quadrille  was  attributed 
to  Congreve  after  his  death  on  no  other  ground  than  that 
it  was  included  in  a  small  volume,  Congreve 'j  Last  Will 
and  T estament,  issued  by  that  scandalmonger  Richard  Curll 
in  1729.  Dr.  Arbuthnot  sufficiently  describes  the  contents 
and  effect  of  this  obscene  paper  in  a  letter  of  November  8, 
1726:  'There  has  been  a  comical  paper  about  quadrille,1 
describing  it  in  terms  of  a  lewd  debauch  among  four  ladies, 

meeting  four  gallants  The  riddle  is  carried  on  in  pretty 

strong  terms :  it  was  not  found  out  for  a  long  time.  The 
ladies  imagining  it  to  be  a  real  thing,  began  to  guess  who 
were  of  the  party.  A  great  minister  was  for  hanging  the 
author.  In  short  it  has  made  very  great  sport.'  Sir  Walter 
Scott  said:  'It  is  an  exceedingly  coarse  piece  of  humour,'2 
and  with  this  verdict  no  one  could  disagree,  but  that  it 
should  have  been  foisted  upon  Congreve  merely  because 
Curll  would  pad  his  will  to  make  a  book  is  entirely  unjust. 

Voltaire  paid  his  famous  visit  to  Congreve  while  sojourn- 
ing in  England  in  1726-7,  for  in  the  preface  to  his  essay  on 
the  Civil  Wars  of  France,  printed  in  London  in  1 727,  he  says 
that  he  has  'been  but  eighteen  months  in  England'.  After 
lavishing  the  highest  praise  upon  Congreve,  this  great 
writer  takes  his  leave  of  him  with  a  sneer  which  has  worked 
its  way  into  the  very  heart  of  the  popular  conception  of 

1  In  Congreve's  Last  Will  and  Testament,  1729,  and  Almond's  Foundling 
Hospital  for  Wit,  No.  93. 

2  Manuscript  comment  in  his  copy  of  Swift's  Epistolary  Correspondence,  in  the 
British  Museum. 
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Congreve's  character  and  clings  there  with  the  tenacity  of 
an  evil  spirit.  Furthermore,  it  was  repeated  with  gusto 
and  given  the  stamp  of  approval  by  Macaulay.  In  his 
Letters  concerning  the  English  Nation,  Voltaire  says : 

'Mr.  Congreve  raised  the  glory  of  comedy  to  a  greater  height 
than  any  English  writer  before  or  since  his  time.  He  wrote  only  a 
few  plays,  but  they  are  excellent  in  their  kind.  The  laws  of  the 
drama  are  strictly  observed  in  them.  They  abound  with  characters, 
all  which  are  shadowed  with  the  utmost  delicacy,  and  we  don't 
meet  with  so  much  as  one  low  or  coarse  jest.  The  language  is 
everywhere  that  of  men  of  fashion,  but  their  actions  are  those  of 
knaves,  a  proof  that  he  was  perfectly  well  acquainted  with  human 
nature,  and  frequented  what  we  call  polite  company.  He  was 
infirm,  and  come  to  the  verge  of  life  when  I  knew  him.  Mr.  Con- 
greve had  one  defect,  which  was  his  entertaining  too  mean  an  idea 
of  his  own  first  profession,  that  of  a  writer,  though  it  was  to  this  he 
owed  his  fame  and  fortune.  He  spoke  of  his  works  as  trifles  that 
were  beneath  him,  and  hinted  to  me  in  our  first  conversation,  that 
I  should  visit  him  upon  no  other  foot  than  that  of  a  gentleman, 
who  led  a  life  of  plainness  and  simplicity.  I  answered  that  had  he 
been  so  unfortunate  as  to  be  a  mere  gentleman,  I  should  never  have 
come  to  see  him;  and  I  was  very  much  disgusted  at  so  unseasonable 
a  piece  of  vanity.' 

At  the  time  of  this  visit  Voltaire  was  only  thirty-two  and 
burned  with  all  the  zeal  of  ardent  youth  to  expose  the 
abuses  of  society.  To  hear  a  former  champion  of  the  same 
cause  disclaim  the  means  by  which  he  had  achieved  fame 
was  more  than  he  could  bear.  But  as  he  himself  pointed 
out,  Congreve  nowT  'was  infirm,  and  come  to  the  verge  of 
life'.  Twenty-six  long  and  weary  years  intervened  since 
he  had  written  anything  which  won  him  fame.  He  had 
always  desired  ease  and  quiet,  but  after  many  years  of 
suffering  and  approaching  blindness,  these  had  become  his 
only  passions.  The  fire  of  youth  and  the  exhilaration  of 
accomplishment  had  died  down  long  ago,  and  the  flame 
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of  life  itself  was  burning  low.  Congreve  had  lived  to 
regret  many  things  in  his  plays,  excesses  due  to  the  indis- 
cretion of  youth  and  the  intoxication  of  popular  applause; 
but  these  plays,  whether  for  good  or  for  evil,  had  been 
written  long  ago,  very  long  ago  to  him,  and  surely  he  had 
earned  through  achievement  and  won  through  suffering 
his  life's  desire  of  gentlemanly  indolence. 

Congreve  was  very  ill  in  London  during  the  early 
months  of  1728,  and  as  soon  as  the  roads  were  improved 
in  the  spring  he  made  his  last  journey  to  Bath.  The  affec- 
tionate care  of  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough,  in  whose 
luxurious  home  he  lived,  eased  his  suffering  and  brought 
him  peace  of  mind.  Gay,  who  was  also  her  guest,  wrote 
Swift  on  May  16:  'Mr.  Congreve  is  in  a  very  ill  state  of 
health,  but  somewhat  better  since  he  came  here.'  In 
another  letter  to  Swift  on  July  16,  he  says:  'Mr.  Congreve 
and  I  often  talk  of  you  and  wish  you  health  and  every  good 
thing;  but  often  out  of  self-interest,  we  wish  you  with  us.' 
In  the  late  autumn,  probably  towards  the  end  of  November, 
while  Congreve  was  making  the  three-day  return  journey 
to  London,  his  coach  overturned.  Whether  he  was  injured 
internally  is  unknown,  but  after  this  accident  he  was  con- 
stantly ill  and  often  complained  of  a  pain  in  his  side.  What 
little  strength  he  had  gradually  ebbed,  until  he  passed  away 
at  five  o'clock  on  Sunday  morning,  January  19,  1729,  in 
his  house  in  Surrey  Street,  the  Strand.1 

Contrary  to  his  own  wishes,  expressed  in  his  will,  that 
his  funeral  'be  privately  performed,  without  the  least 
ostentation',  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough  arranged  his 
burial  with  all  the  pomp  and  ceremony  befitting  a  duke. 
His  body  lay  in  state  for  several  days  in  the  Jerusalem 

1  The  London  Evening  Post,  No.  195,  for  Saturday,  January  18,  to  Tuesday, 
January  21,  1729,  contains  a  long  obituary  notice  and  reports  that  at  the  time  of 
his  death:  'He  was  one  of  the  Four  Searchers  of  the  Custom-house,  a  Patent 
Place,  and  Secretary  to  the  Island  of  Jamaica.' 
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Chamber  at  the  Temple.  It  was  then  taken  to  the  Corona- 
tion Chapel  of  King  Henry  VII  for  the  funeral  service, 
and  buried  in  the  nave  of  the  Abbey.  The  pall  was  carried 
by  the  Duke  of  Bridgewater,  the  Earl  of  Godolphin,  Lord 
Cobham,  and  Lord  Wilmington.  And  so  was  laid  to  rest 
this  'unreproachful  man',  who  had  no  enemy  but  countless 
friends.  Dimmed  by  the  passing  of  two  hundred  years, 
his  figure  goes  down  the  corridor  of  Time  as  an  unassuming 
and  a  great  man,  who  raised  English  comedy  to  its  highest 
peak  and  made  his  own  life  an  art. 
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ONGREVE'S  will,  published  by  Curll1  in  March 
I  following  his  death,  appointed  the  Duchess  of  Marl- 
borough his  sole  executrix.  To  Mrs.  Anne  Jellet,  evidently 
his  housekeeper,  he  left  twenty  pounds  a  year  for  her  life; 
to  his  godson,  William  Congreve,  a  son  of  his  cousin 
Colonel  William  Congreve  of  Highgate,  he  gave  three 
hundred  pounds;  to  Mrs.  Anne  Congreve,  daughter  of 
his  cousin  Colonel  Ralph  Congreve  of  Clarges  Street,  he 
left  two  hundred  pounds;  to  Mrs.  Anne  Bracegirdle,  two 
hundred  pounds;  small  legacies  to  two  other  relatives; 
and  £all  the  Rest  and  Residue  of  my  Estate,  the  same  con- 
sisting in  personal  things  only  (not  having  any  Lands,  or 
other  real  Estate)  I  give  and  bequeath  to  the  Duchess 
of  Marlborough'.  Young,  the  poet,  reported  that  the 
Duchess's  inheritance  was  ten  thousand  pounds,  and  that 
she  showed  him  a  diamond  necklace  which  she  purchased 
from  it  for  seven  thousand  pounds.  Congreve's  critics 
have  made  much  of  this  story,  which  at  best  is  apocryphal. 
That  Congreve  possessed  ten  thousand  pounds  altogether  is 
very  doubtful,  for  his  anxiety  in  171 2  over  the  possible  loss 
of  his  commission  proves  that  he  was  then  in  financial  dis- 
tress. As  Searcher  of  the  Customs  and  Secretary  to  Jamaica 
he  received  thirteen  hundred  pounds  a  year  and  most 
likely  used  most  of  it  for  his  living  expenses.  The  wisdom 
of  giving  the  bulk  of  his  estate  to  the  Duchess  of  Marl- 
borough, who  in  her  own  name  was  probably  the  wealthiest 
woman  in  England,  might  be  doubted;  but  we  do  not 
know  the  circumstances  that  prompted  his  decision  and 

1  Curll  published  the  Memoirs  of  the  Life,  Writings,  and  Amours  ojW.  Congreve, 
Esq.  the  following  August  according  to  a  manuscript  note  on  the  title-page  of  the 
1 730  edition  in  the  Bodleian  Library  (Godwyn  Pamphlets  339  (5)).  The  Memoirs 
were  written  by  John  Oldmixon  under  the  pseudonym  of  'Chas.  Wilson'. 
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therefore  should  not  pass  judgement  upon  it.  He  was 
her  guest  at  least  half  the  time  during  his  last  years,  and 
all  that  love,  wealth,  and  sympathy  could  do  for  him  she 
bestowed  with  gracious  prodigality.  His  sense  of  fairness 
and  spirit  of  independence  would  not  permit  him  to  accept 
such  a  debt  of  hospitality  without  making  the  only  small 
return  within  his  power.  If  the  Duchess  was  able  to 
purchase  a  diamond  necklace  with  the  amount  he  left 
her,  she  demonstrated  a  most  sensitive  taste  in  selecting 
a  token  admirably  symbolizing  the  man  and  his  comedies. 

The  Duchess  installed  the  bronze  tablet  in  the  Abbey 
to  Congreve's  memory,  and  wrote  its  inaccurate  inscrip- 
tion herself: 

'Mr.  William  Congreve  died  Jan.  the  19th,  1728  (Old  Style), 
aged  fifty-six,  and  was  buried  near  this  place;  to  whose  valuable 
memory  this  monument  is  set  up  by  Henrietta,  Duchess  of  Marl- 
borough, as  a  mark  how  deeply  she  remembers  the  happiness  and 
honour  she  enjoyed  in  the  sincere  friendship  of  so  worthy  and 
honest  a  man,  whose  virtue,  candour,  and  wit  gained  him  the  love 
and  esteem  of  the  present  age,  and  whose  writings  will  be  the 
admiration  of  the  future.' 

When  her  mother,  the  redoubtable  Sarah,  read  this  in- 
scription she  misquoted  it  with  dubious  implication:  'I 
know  not  what  "pleasure"  she  might  have  had  in  his 
company,  but  I  am  sure  it  was  no  "honour".'  But  the 
Duchess's  affection  for  Congreve  must  have  been  profound 
to  occasion  her  grief  which,  if  we  may  believe  the  story, 
was  excessive.  She  is  said  to  have  had  a  wax  figure  of  him 
dressed  in  his  clothes  and  seated  in  his  usual  place  at  her 
table.  From  time  to  time  the  servants  would  change  the 
bandages  swathing  its  gouty  feet. 

The  sorrow  of  Congreve's  friends  was  expressed  in  a 
letter  from  Swift  in  Ireland  to  Pope  on  February  13,  1729: 

'But  this  renews  the  grief  for  the  death  of  our  friend,  Mr.  Con- 
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greve,  whom  I  loved  from  my  youth,  and  who  surely,  besides  his 
other  talents,  was  a  very  agreeable  companion.  He  had  the  mis- 
fortune to  squander  away  a  very  good  constitution  in  his  younger 
days,  and  I  think  a  man  of  sense  and  merit  like  him  is  bound  in 
consequence  to  preserve  his  health  for  the  sake  of  his  friends  as  well 
as  of  himself.  Upon  his  own  account  I  could  not  much  wish  the 
continuance  of  his  life,  under  so  much  pain,  and  so  many  infirmities. 
Years  have  not  yet  hardened  me,  and  I  have  an  addition  of  weight 
on  my  spirits  since  we  lost  him,  though  I  saw  him  so  seldom,  and 
possibly  if  he  had  lived  on,  should  never  have  seen  him  more.' 
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1698.  Apr.  21.  Jeremy  Collier,  A  Short  View  of  the  Immorality 
and  Profaneness  of  the  English  Stage,  together  with 
the  sense  of  Antiquity  upon  this  Argument. 
Apr.  30.  Charles  Gildon,  Phaeton:  or,  The  Fatal  Divorce. 

(Short  refutation  of  Collier  at  end  of  volume.) 
May  12.  Jeremy  Collier,  A  Short  View,  Second  Edition. 
May  19.2  G.  Merriton,  Immorality,  Debauchery,  and  Pro- 
faneness, Exposed  to  the  Reproof  of  Scripture  and 
the  Censure  of  the  Law. 

Anonymous.  A  Vindication  of  the  Stage,  with  the 
Usefulness  and  Advantages  of  Dramatick  repre- 
sentations. 

May  2 1. 2  The  Occasional  Paper:  number  IX.  Containing 
some  considerations  about  the  danger  of  going  to 
plays.  In  a  letter  to  a  friend. 
June  2.  Edward  Filmer,  A  Defence  of  Dramatick  Poetry. 
June  7.  John  Dennis,  The  Usefulness  of  the  Stage,  to  the 
Happiness  of  Mankind,  to  Government,  and  to 
Religion. 

June  8.  John  Vanbrugh,  A  Short  Vindication  of  the 
Relapse  and  the  Provok'd  Wife,  by  the  Author. 

June  20.  Phillip  Motteux,  Beauty  in  Distress.  .  .  .  With  a 
Discourse  of  the  Lawfulness  and  Unlawfulness  of 
Plays,  lately  written  in  French  by  the  Learned 
Father  CafTaro.  .  .  .  And  a  Copy  of  Verses  con- 
cerning the  stage,  by  Mr.  Dryden. 

June  23.  Edward  Filmer,  Defence  of  Dramatick  Poetry. 
Part  II. 

July  9.  Thomas  Durfey,  The  Campaigners :  or  the 
Pleasant  Adventures  at  Brussels.  (A  long  preface 
attacks  Collier.) 

1  Unless  otherwise  noted  these  pamphlets  are  all  in  the  British  Museum. 

2  Not  found.  Entered  merely  for  record. 
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1698.  July  12.  William  Congreve,  Amendments  of  Mr.  Collier's 

false  and  imperfect  citations,  &c.  from  The  Old 
Batchelor,   Double   Dealer,   Love    for  Love, 
Mourning  Bride.  By  the  author  of  those  Plays. 
July  23.  Edward  Filmer,  Defence  of  Dramatick  Poetry. 

(Two  parts  previously  published  now  issued  in  one 
volume.) 

Sept.  8.  Anonymous,  A  letter  to  Mr.  Congreve,  on  his 
pretended  Amendments,  &c.  of  Mr.  Collier's 
Short  View. 

Anonymous,  Animadversions  on  Mr.  Congreve's 

late  answer  to  Mr.  Collier. 
Sept.  16  Anonymous,  The  Stage  Condemned. 
Nov.  10.  Jeremy  Collier,  A  Defence  of  the  Short  View  of 

the  Profaneness  and  Immorality  of  the  English 

Stage,  &c.  being  a  Reply  to  Mr.  Congreve's 

Amendments,  &c. 
Dec.  6.  Anonymous,  Some  remarks  upon  Mr.  Collier's 

Defence  of  his  Short  View  of  the  English  Stage, 

&c.  In  vindication  of  Mr.  Congreve,  &c. 

1699.  Jan.  1.  Anonymous,  The  Stage  acquitted.  (An  answer  in 

185  pages  of  unrelieved  dullness  to  the  above 
pamphlet,  The  Stage  Condemned.  Date  is  given 
at  the  end  of  the  address  to  the  reader,  written  by 
the  publisher.) 

Mar.  7.  Edward  Filmer,  The  Ancient  and  Modern  Stages 
Surveyed.  (Announcement  in  Flying  Post  571.) 

May  4.  Anonymous,  Reflections  on  the  Stage,  and  Mr. 
Collier's  Defence  of  the  Short  View,  Printed  for 
R.  Parker  &  P.  Buck.  (In  the  Post  Man— This 
day  is  published',  &c.) 

1700.  Jan.  Jeremy  Collier,  A  Second  Defence  of  the  Short 

View,  &c.  (The  preface  is  dated  26  November, 
1699,  but  title-page  bears  date  of  1700.  Collier 
mainly  refutes  Filmer's  Ancient  and  Modern 
Stages  Surveyed  in  a  dull  and  cumbrous  way.  Of 
the  stage  he  says:  'They  are  more  inclined  to 
repeat  their  faults  than  amend  them.') 
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1703.  Dec.  30.  Mr.  Collier's  Dissuasive  from  the  Play  House;  in 

a  Letter  to  a  Person  of  Quality,  Occasion'd  by  the 
late  Calamity  of  the  Tempest.  (MS.  date  on 
title-page.) 

1704.  Jan.  19.  Anonymous,   Some  Thoughts   Concerning  the 

Stage  in  a  Letter  to  a  Lady.  (MS.  date  on  title- 
page.  Occasioned  by  the  storm  of  the  previous 
month.) 

Jan.  20.  Anonymous,  A  Representation  of  the  Impiety  and 
Immorality  of  the  English  Stage.  (MS.  date  on 
title-page.  The  storm  is  mentioned.  The  Queen 
has  appointed  a  day  of  solemn  fasting  and  humilia- 
tion for  the  deprecating  of  God's  wrath.  She  had 
not  countenanced  the  playhouse  by  her  attendance 
to  that  date.) 

Feb.  17.  Anonymous,  Some  Considerations  about  the 
Danger  of  going  to  Plays.  (MS.  date  on  title- 
page.  Solemnly  stupid  and  fallacious  in  argument.) 
June  9.  Second  edition  of  Collier's  Dissuasive,  &c.  to  which 
is  added  a  letter  by  another  hand  who  says  that 
when  Collier  first  made  his  attack  'Where  was  the 
mighty  Wycherley  ?  .  .  .  A  Wit  certainly  of  the 
first  Magnitude ;  and  with  so  great  a  fund  of  sense, 
that  besides  his  contributions  to  the  Stage's  Diver- 
sion, he  could  not  want  a  stock  for  its  Defence, 
even  when  the  common  Bank  of  Wit  fail'd'.  This 
refutes  Sir  Edmund  Gosse's  theory  that  Wycherley 
wrote  the  Vindication  of  the  Stage. 
(Tom  Brown.)  The  Stage-beau  tossed  in  a  blanket : 
or,  hypocrycy  a  la  mode;  exposed  in  a  true  picture 
of  Jerry  .  .  .  (Jeremy  Collier),  a  pretending  scourge 
to  the  English  Stage. 
I7°5-  Jan-  7-  Arthur  Bedford.  (A  sermon  preached  by  him  in 
Bristol  in  which  Love  for  Love  is  anatomized  for 
cursing,  lewdness,  smuttiness,  &c.  MS.  date  on 
title-page.) 

Sept.  29.  A  Letter  to  a  Lady  concerning  the  new  Play- 
House.   (Date  at  end  of  letter.  A  churchman's 
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harangue  against  plays,  but  he  admits  that  a  few 
good  ones  exist  and  may  be  attended  occasionally. 
The  new  playhouse  is  the  Queen's  in  the  Hay- 
market.) 

1706.  Arthur  Bedford,  The  Evil  and  Danger  of  Stage 
Plays.  (A  pedantic  and  exhaustive  study  of  all  that 
is  obscene  and  filthy  in  plays  printed  from  January 
1704  to  March  1706" — fourteen  hundred  instances 
of  cursing,  blasphemy,  &c,  cited.) 

1 707.  Edward  Filmer,  A  Defence  of  Plays :  or,  The  Stage 
Vindicated  of  Several  Passages  in  Mr.  Collier's 
Short  View.  (An  attempt  at  conciliation  with  Col- 
lier. He  speaks  of  the  Short  View  with  humility, 
and  says  that  although  plays  are  not  indispens- 
able, they  are  certainly  beneficial,  &c.) 

Jeremy  Collier,  A  Farther  Vindication  of  the 
Short  View,  &c.  In  which  the  objections  of  a  late 
Book,  entitled,  A  Defence  of  Plays,  are  considered. 

1  jig.  Arthur  Bedford,  A   Serious   Remonstrance  in 

Behalf  of  the  Christian  Religion,  Against  the 
Horrid  Blasphemes  and  Impieties  which  are  still 
used  in  the  English  Play-Houses,  &c. 

IJ26.1  William  Law,  The  Absolute  Unlawfulness  of  the 

Stage  Entertainment  Fully  Demonstrated. 

1  These  tracts  against  the  stage  continue  indefinitely,  but  this  is  the  last  of  those 
listed  in  the  catalogue  of  the  British  Museum  that  appeared  during  the  life  of 
Congreve. 
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No.  IV  in  Additional  Tatters 
Tatler  No.  14.  From  Harrison's  edition,  1786,  vol.  vi. 

Congreve. 

Tuesday,  February  20,  1710. 
.  .  .  Quid  prodest,  Pontice,  longo 
Sanguine  censeri,  pictosque  ostendere  vultus 
Ma  jorum  ? 

Juv.  Sat.  VIII.  i. 

Proud,  and  still  bragging  of  thy  high  descent 
What  lords  and  heroes  thro'  thy  lineage  went, 
Around  the  hall  you  shew  the  noble  race, 
The  painted  semblance,  and  the  marble  face. 

Mendez. 

From  my  own  Apartment  in  Channel- Row,  February  ig. 

It  is  observable  of  men  of  base  extraction,  and  low  education, 
that  when  they  have  anything  in  them  of  what  the  world  calls  good 
sense,  they  turn  it  wholly  to  the  getting  of  money.  They  have  but 
that  one  point  in  view,  and  consequently  overlook  all  either  difficult 
or  indirect  ways  which  lead  to  it. 

If  they  attain  their  end,  and  become  rich  toward  their  middle 
age,  before  they  decline  in  years,  and  decay  in  strength,  and  that 
their  appetite  of  getting,  is  not  yet  turned  into  an  avarice  of  hoard- 
ing, if  they  have  any  fire  remaining,  they  commonly  feel  themselves 
warmed  with  a  kind  of  ambition,  of  being  somebody,  as  well  as 
something.  They  find  a  want  of  that  respect,  which  they  observe 
to  be  paid,  to  such  who  are  called  gentlemen,  and  persons  of  condi- 
tion though  of  small  fortunes.  They  would  give  any  consideration 
to  be  of  an  honourable  descent,  and  after  the  spelling  of  their 
names,  to  bring  them  on,  as  near  as  possible,  to  some  name,  or  seat 
of  antiquity.  If  that  cannot  be  brought  about,  they  push  for  a 
Knighthood,  or  an  alliance  with  some  family  of  name,  or  title, 
whose  follies  or  misfortunes  have  reduced  them  to  match  them- 
selves or  children,  to  money,  however  basely  lodged,  or  infamously 
obtained. 
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I  fell  into  this  reflection,  after  a  visit  made  me  some  days  since, 
by  one  whom  I  remember  to  have  known  a  link-boy,  and  who  has 
often  lighted  me  formerly,  from  the  Green-dragon  in  Fleet  Street 
to  my  lodgings  in  Sheer  Lane.  We  used  to  call  him  Foundling,  a 
name  given  him  by  his  godfather  the  parish,  and  which  he  has  not 
yet  been  able  to  part  with,  or  vary,  though  he  has  found  the  secret 
to  be  worth,  very  near  what  they  call  a  plumb,  and  upon  change  has 
obtained  the  appellation  of  a  good  man.  He  came  to  me  with  much 
frankness,  owning  both  his  past  and  present  circumstances;  but 
what  made  me  smile  was,  the  request  he  made  me  to  accompany 
him  to  a  house  in  our  row,  where  lives  one  Randall  (as  he  called 
him),  a  creature -merchant.  This  person  is  a  great  virtuoso,  and 
deals  in  birds  and  beasts,  though  not  either  as  a  butcher  or  poulterer ; 
for  he  nourishes  nothing  that  is  eatable,  nor  ever  utters  any  com- 
modity but  while  it  is  alive. 

As  we  walked  towards  this  virtuoso's  habitation  which  I  may  call 
an  abridgement  of  the  Ark,  my  friend  Foundling  told  me,  'he  had 
purchased  a  fair  seat  in  the  country;  that  he  had  a  mind  to  appear 
well  in  the  world;  and,  since  he  had  a  gentleman's  estate,  he  would 
endeavour  to  have  everything  suitable  to  it ;  that  he  had  bargained 
already  with  the  herald's  college  for  a  coat  of  arms;  and  that  his 
present  errand  to  Randall's  was,  from  among  his  variety  of  animals 
to  fancy  himself  a  crest,  in  which  he  mightily  desired  my  assistance 
and  approbation'.  I  was  delighted  with  the  folly  and  frankness  of 
the  man;  but  it  happened  he  saw  nothing  that  pleased  him.  As  we 
returned,  I  advised  him  to  an  honest  home-bred  crest  out  of  his 
own  farmer's  yard,  which  was  a  cock's  head  untrimmed  with  the 
gills  and  comb  entire.  This  he  approved,  and  took  his  leave.  I  was 
about  to  reflect  on  what  had  passed,  when  suddenly  returning  he 
called  to  me,  and  coming  nearer,  told  me,  he  would  let  me  into  all 
his  project,  and  desired  I  would  step  with  him  to  a  waterman's 
house  hard-by,  where  he  had  lodged  a  set  of  ancestors,  which  were 
to  go  up  next  tide  to  his  seat  upon  the  river.  He  desired  my  judge- 
ment of  the  choice  he  had  made  of  three  generations  to  furnish  his 
parlour.  I  went  with  him  not  readily  comprehending  what  he 
meant,  till  we  entered  the  house,  where  he  explained  to  me,  that 
at  Fleet-Ditch  he  had  bought  the  pictures  of  three  men  and  three 
women  which  were  suited  well  enough  to  each  other,  and  were  to 
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personate  his  family  up  to  his  great-grand-father  and  great-grand- 
mother, which  he  thought  was  pretending  far  enough  for  one  who 
was  in  truth  related  to  nobody  that  he  knew  of  in  the  world.  As  I 
was  extremely  diverted  with  the  oddness  and  extravagance  of  the 
man's  fancy,  I  was  no  less  satisfied  with  his  judgement  in  the  choice 
of  the  pictures;  the  habits  and  dispositions  of  the  figures  being 
suited  to  three  different  periods  and  fashions  of  time,  and  conclud- 
ing, or  rather  beginning  in  the  great-grand-father  and  great-grand- 
mother, with  a  pair  of  trunk-hose,  a  ruff  and  a  farthingale.  I  pleased 
him  with  my  approbation,  and  took  leave  of  him,  entertaining 
myself  often  since  with  the  reflections  which  naturally  arise  from 
the  contemplation  of  vanity,  wealth,  and  titular  happiness.  I  have 
since  heard  there  is  a  marriage  likely  to  be  concluded  betwixt  his 
daughter,  Mrs.  Priscilla  Foundling,  and  the  eldest  son  of  the 
Lord  Mortgage. 
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The  titles  of  Congreve's  plays,  poems,  and  prose  pieces  are  indexed  in  that 
order  as  sub-headings  under  his  own  name. 
The  figures  in  italics  refer  to  the  footnotes. 


Addison,  85,  95,  146,  164,  196,  203, 

2JJ,  213-15,  220. 
Aitkin,  G.  A.,  208. 
Alexander,  an  actor,  38. 
Amory,  Thomas,  164. 
Anne,  Queen,  98,  186,  188. 
Arbuthnot,  John,  ix,  196,  221-4. 
Archer,  William,  7,  49,  70,  72,  151. 
Arundel  Street,  164-7,  l72- 
Ashbourn,  168. 
Ashe,  St.  George,  15. 
Aston,  99. 

Atterbury,  Francis,  196. 
Ayliffe,  Mrs.,  56,  65,  157. 

Bacon,  Francis,  174. 

Bardsa  or  Bardsey,  12. 

Barnett  Wells,  146. 

Barrie,  Sir  J.  M.,  50. 

Barry,  Elizabeth,  33,  38,  53,  60,  61,  65, 

99, 138,  157,  205. 
Bath,  203,  210,  221-5. 
Beefsteak  Club,  204. 
Behn,  Aphra,  62,  73,  130. 
Bellchambers,  37. 

Berkeley,  G.  Monck,  164,  ig J,  210. 
Betterton,  Thomas,  38,  53,  60-5,'  99, 

138,  158,  181,  184-5,  x94,  204- 
Bickerstaff,  Isaac,  202. 
Biographica  Britannica,  16,  37,  73,  79, 

94,  131,  136,  158,  184,  199,  222. 
Birch,  Thomas,  ix,  79,  164, 168. 
Blackmore,  Sir  Richard,  58,  94-5. 
Blandford,  Lord,  175-6. 
Bolingbroke,  Viscount,  223. 
Booth,  Barton,  65. 
Boswell,  28. 

Bowen,  an  actor,  38,  65,  158. 
Bowman,  an  actor,  186. 

Mrs.,  33,  38,  65,  99,  158,  170,  185. 
Bracegirdle,  Anne,  33-8,  53,  57,  60,  61, 

65,  99>  !37-8,  i57?  !66,  170,  180-1, 

195-6,  205,  221,  228. 
Brett-Smith,  Mr.  H.  F.  B.,  x,  17. 
Bridgewater,  Duke  of,  227. 
Briscoe,  Samuel,  123. 


Brown,  Tom,  37,  142,  216. 
Browning,  Mary,  11. 
Bright,  an  actor,  158. 
Brussels,  165. 
Bullock,  William,  193. 
Bunyan,  1. 

Burlington,  Earl  of,  13,  34. 

Caffaro,  Francois,  129,  139. 
Calais,  165. 

Campbell,  John,  17,  94,  158. 
Chalmers'  English  Poets,  vii,  42,  57,  88. 
Charles  II,  2,  107,  143. 
Chesterfield,  Lord,  221. 
Cibber,  Colley,  36,  38,  53-4,  61-5,  81, 

102,  108,  127,  131,  143-4,  181,  187, 

189. 

Theophilus,  158. 
Clayton,  Thomas,  189. 
Clifford,  Lord,  34. 
Cobham,  Viscount,  222-3,  227* 
Cockburn,  nee  Trotter,  Catherine,  130, 

138. 

Coke,  John  and  Thomas,  98. 

Collier,  Jeremy,  vii,  47,  101,  106-45, 
163,  180,  239-44. 

Coleridge,  Hartley,  158. 

Congreve,  Richard,  12. 
William  (father),  12,  14,  186,  202. 
William.  I.  Life:  ancestry  and  early 
life,  11;  birth,  12-13;  education, 
12-15;  came  to  London,  15;  en- 
tered at  Middle  Temple,  16; 
friendships,  24-6;  and  Dryden, 
26-7,  44,  54-6;  and  Mrs.  Brace- 
girdle,  36,  166;  personal  appear- 
ance, 40-1 ;  his  share  in  theatres, 
60-2,  81,  92-3,  162,  172,  184-6, 
188,  190,  200;  offices  held  by  him, 
79-80,  93,  103,  162,  173,  192,  200, 
209-12,  226,  228;  ill-health,  86, 
146,  162,  168,  192,  205-6,  213, 
217,  222-3,  226;  letters  from  Tun- 
bridge  Wells,  86—8 ;  controversy 
with  Collier,  105-44;  his  retire- 
ment, 162;  letters  to  friends,  164, 
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179,  192-3,  202,  209;  travels 
abroad,  166-9;  in  the  country, 
168,  186,  203 ;  friendship  with  the 
Duchess  of  Marlborough,  175, 
221-2;  his  clubs,  196-8;  at  Bath, 
210;  books  dedicated  to  him,  211, 
213,  219;  visit  from  Voltaire,  224- 
5;  death,  226;  his  will,  228. 

II.  Writings:  first  book,  16-21; 
first  poems,  22-4;  comedies,  27- 
81,  145-62;  tragedy,  93-105;  ^° 
prose  essays,  82-5,  194-5;  lyrics, 
39,  41,  88,  105,  187,  201,  211; 
odes,  22,  91,  171,  1 94-5;  prologues 
and  epilogues,  54,  56,  91-2,  187-9, 
199;  reply  to  Collier,  130-6; 
masques  and  operas,  163, 170, 198- 
9,207;  elegies,  1 74-6 ;  translations, 
22,  44,  205,  215-16;  adaptations, 
1 8 1-4,  199,  219;  stories  in  verse, 
219;  verse  epistles,  222. 

Plays :  The  Double  Dealer,  6,  7,  9, 

44-59,65,69,75,80,91,113,116- 

18,  120,  123,  129,  139,  141-5,  l89- 

Love  for  Love,  9,  60-82,  91,1  i4_l8, 

122,  125,  134,  137-9?  H3-4,  H7, 

157-9,  l85>  2°4- 
The  Mourning  Bride,  56,  82,  90,  93- 

105,  114,  132,  138,  196. 

The  Old  Batchelor,  6,  7,  28-45,  65, 

69, 7h  75,  79>  "3"18,  i33,  H0-1, 

157,  182. 
Squire  Trelooby,  viii,  18 1-4. 
The  Way  of  the  World,  6,  9,  21,  69, 

75,  H5-62-  „.  , 

Prose :  Amendments  of  Mr.  Collier  s 
Citations,  130-41 ;  Discourse  on  the 
Pindarique  Ode,  194-5;  Essay  on 
Humour  in  Comedy,  73,  82-5,  152, 
155;  Incognita,  16-21,  41,  174; 
Squire  Bickerstaff  detected,  202; 
papers  in  The  Tatler,  202-8, 
245-7. 

Verse-.  'The  Birth  of  the  Muse',  103- 
5;  'The  Decay',  22;  'Epistle  to 
Halifax',  207;  'A  Hymn  to  Har- 
mony', 171;  'Hue  and  cry  after 
fair  Amoret',  187;  'An  Impossible 
Thing',  219;  'The  Judgment  of 
Paris',  1 70-1;  'The  Message',  23; 
'The  Misses'  Lamentation',  186; 
Miscellany  Poems,  22,  199;  'The 
Mourning  Muse  of  Alexis',  58-9, 


139,  175;  'The  Peasant  in  Search 
of  his  Heifer',  219;  'The  Prologue 
to  the  Princess',  187;  'Semele', 
198-9,  207;  'The  Tears  of  Ama- 
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